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Anticipating present conditions, A. & F. Pears, Ltd., made 
radical changes last Fall in their method of supplying the retailer, | 
so that it is easier for the dealer to supply his customers today | 
than ever before. 


The successful merchant—the one who considers the welfare : 
of his customers—is in every locality, ready to sell you Pears’ | 
Soap at the old prices. Every merchant should havea fair profit, §& 
but nowhere in the United States should anyone pay more for Ff 
Pears’ Soap now than in the past. 


Pears Soap 


is the most carefully made of all toilet soaps—the last word in the art of fine soap 
making. It is most important that you use only Pears these hot scorching days— 
it is really a necessity for baby’s tender skin. Because of its wonderful purity and 
cleansing quality it completely frees the pores from all impurities, without the 
slightest irritation, and promotes a natural freshness and softness of the skin—not 
in the least artificial. Cosmetics are not needed where Pears’ Soap is in daily use. 


Pears is the same delightful, refreshing soap today that it has always been— 
nothing lacking, nothing altered—not even the price,—the World’s Quality 
Standard for more than a century, yet sold at a price so low as to be within the 
reach of everyone. PRICE 

If you have difficulty in obtaining —— 
from your dealer any of the various 
PEARS’ SOAPS, write us and we shall 
be pleased to see that you are supplied. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade toilet 
soaps in the world. 
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Do this today—-Send 4c in stamps (to cover 
cost of mailing) and a generous trial cake 
of Pears’ Unscented Soap will be sent post- 
paid. Address WALTER JANVIER, U. S. 
Agent, 417G Canal Street, New York City. 
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‘ _ the name of ~~, Sprigle te ™ 
- ist of American writers “ discovered ” 
Ray Sprigle The Red Book Magazine! J 
Our policy is to publish the best written, the most entertaining, the most 
unusual fiction. Naturally, this means that we must obtain the best work 
of the famous writers— Rupert Hughes, Gilbert Parker, Meredith Nicholson, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Dr. Brady, Peter B. Kyne, James Oliver Curwood, 
George Fitch, Melville Davisson Post, and workmen of that high stamp— 
but we are constartly on the alert for the new writers with real stories to tell. 

Ida M. Evans, Walter Jones and Mrs. Mellett, now The R the most 

opular writers in the country, all were “discovered” by’ The Red Book. 
heir stories came in among the hundreds of manuscripts we receive and 
read every month. They “landed” because they had real merit. 

So with Ray Sprigle. Three manuscripts came from him at one time. 
Each showed real story-telling gift. The first was printed in the June Red 
Book, under the title, “The Escape of Bill Newlands;” the second, “Ro- 
mance,” was printed in the July issue; and the third is “The Long Road,” 
which begins on page 700 of this issue. Other stories are to follow. In the 
September issue will be one of rare humor—Mr. Sprigle has that wonderful 
quality, versatility; he won the heartiest laugh we ve had in ages, with the 
last two sentences of “McTeague Gets Out the Vote.” Watch his work. 
We expect it to be one of the distinctive magazine features of 1915. 

The Red Book is setting the pace in the Magazine World. 























Sitting Up With 


YTS is the sort of story which shows in every line the joy the author found 


in writing it. 


Tf you read Meredith Nicholson's novels, “The House of 


a Thousand Candles" and ‘The Port of Missing Men,” you may imagine the 
delightful reading this story of a two-hundred-and-thirly-pound hero promises. 


By Meredith Nicholson 


IHEN Roger G. McGillicuddy 
landed on Mackinac Island at 
three Pp. M. on the third of 
——_ _ August, 1914, he was not the 
same McGillicuddy who had boarded the 
steamer at Chicago. 

It might be assumed from this asser- 
tion that McGillicuddy had previously 
led a gay or vicious life and that he was 
seeking the bracing airs of the North in 
the hope of regaining his moral equilib- 
rium. Such an assumption. would be 
grossly unjust to one of the gentlest, 
most upright and amiable bachelors who 








ever engaged in the wholesale dry-goods 
business. 

When you looked upon Roger G. Mc- 
Gillicuddy, you saw two hundred and 
thirty-two pounds of wholesomeness sur- 
rounding a sound character and lofty 


ideals. Bodily ills never troubled him. 
It was not his fault that he was fat; he 
ate sparingly, and neither malt nor vin- 
ous liquors tempted him. A life-long 
habit of exercising with dumb bells after 
his morning bath, and laborious work on 
the golf links had made his muscles firm. 
His weight was well distributed over his 
five feet six, and he walked with a light 
step. He carried his head a little high, 
which is permissible in a man whose 
name is a synonym for probity and honor 
in the dry-goods trade of the Mississippi 
Valley and Upper and Lower Lake re- 
gions. Nor was McGillicuddy the sort 
of fat man whom people dig in the ribs 
or jolly about his weight. He was a 
gentleman, a man of dignity, and any- 
one who tried to tell him a risqué story 
and saw the pained look upon his face 
never repeated the experiment. 

But while McGillicuddy prospered 


and enjoyed the world’s good will, the 
very tranquillity of his life palled upon 
him. In all his forty years nothing par- 
ticularly interesting had ever happened. 
Early in life he had walked the dark 
vale of unrequited love and had there- 
after turned his face fron’ womankind. 
Still, he was far from being a woman- 
hater, and when his friends’ wives asked 
him to dinner he sent them flowers and 
remembered their children generously at 
Christmas. He went trout-fishing every 
spring, and he had traveled as far east 
as Vienna; but such mild recreations 
had begun to bore him. 

Indian summer was stealing upon him, 
and life was still only about so many 
yards of woolens, linens and muslins to 
McGillicuddy. He had been a devoted 
novel reader and yet his own life was 
as dull as a laundry list or the menus 
of the Michigan Avenue club where he 
had lived for twenty years. Heroes are 
always slim. The successful heroes of 
fiction have to be qualified for wild rides 
by night, the swimming of moats and 
other like achievements that delighted 
McGillicuddy’s soul. He had observed, 
not without bitterness, that Gibson, 
Flagg, Christy, Underwood and other 
popular illustrators present only slim 
heroes, with a single firm chin. Men of 
his own figure when translated into fic- 
tion were turned over to the tender mer- 
cies of inferior artists to be caricatured. 
McGillicuddy meant to change all this. 
He would show the world that a man of 
forty, weighing two hundred and thirty- 
two pounds, could and would prove his 
mettle in every sort of adventure. When 
the trumpets called, he would not be 
snoring in an inn like a corpulent Fa/- 
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ride where the 

battle waged hot- 

test. He would heed the slightest beck- 
oning of snowy hands in beleaguered 
towers or even from the windows of re- 
spectable flats. It was this new McGil- 
licuddy that landed on Mackinac Island 


at three p. M. on the third of Augvst, 


1914. 

On the steamer he had almost spoken 
to a girl in a long ulster who smiled at 
him encouragingly; but on _ second 
thought he decided that hers was only 
the tolerant, condescending smile that 
everyone has for a fat man. People 
smile at fat men as they smile at babies. 
McGillicuddy knew this and it rankled. 
But he meant to change the fat man’s 
status. He would make Richard Hard- 
ing Davis regret his failure to recognize 
the potential heroism and old-time chiv- 
alry of the corpulent man. 


THE Hanleys drove him from the dock 

to their handsome cottage on the 
shore, which boasted one of the best 
views on the Island. They had asked 
him for a week, but the new McGilli- 
cuddy, having highly resolved to spend 
a month seeking adventure, had no idea 
of wasting more time with the Hanleys 
than politeness required. 

The view from the Hanleys’ broad 
verandas was fine, and McGillicuddy 
praised it. 

“Oh, the view’s all right,” remarked 
Hanley, biting savagely at his cigar. 

Hanley’s tone was hardly polite, but 
he and McGillicuddy were old friends 
and lunched together nearly every day 
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Most folks will consider this young woman, who 
found the two-hundred-and-thirty-two-pound bach- 
elor sitting up with Susan, the heroine of 
the story, but in point of fact the real hero- 
ine is Susan, and Susan is a cow. 


in the city, so that it was not incumbent 
on him to play the agreeable host if he 
didn’t feel up to it. And besides, every- 
body expects a fat man to be amiable in 
all circumstances. 
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Hanley’s son Jimmie, who had been 
out of Harvard a year and was a promis- 
ing boy, joined them and talked of the 
weather (which was fine) as though it 
were a deadly enemy. He, like his 
father, seemed perturbed and unhappy. 
Mrs. Hanley brought out her sewing, 
and she too acted as though she had just 
heard bad news.. McGillicuddy, always 
anxious to contribute his share to human 
enjoyment, talked until the sound of his 
voice became monotonous. Young Han- 
ley rose abruptly and retired to the 
farthest corner of the veranda and pre- 
tended to read. It was only pretense ; 
McGillicuddy, watching him out of the 
corner of his eye, noted that Jimmie was 
only pretending. Something was wrong 
with the Hanley household, and a chance 
question gave him a vague ciue. 

“That next house is the Donalds’, 
isn’t it?” he remarked casually. ‘I seem 
to remember that he had a place next to 
yours.” 

This, on the face of it, was the most 
harmless of questions, but its effect on 
the Hanleys was disconcerting. Mrs. 
Hanley gave her rocking-chair an im- 
patient hitch; Hanley snorted an af- 
firmative expressive of contempt for all 
the Donalds, living and dead. 

And this was surprising, for the name 
of Caleb S. Donald of Detroit was re- 
vered even in Chicago as a synonym for 
wealth and philanthropy. 

“Those people,” blurted Hanley, “are 
an infernal nuisance on this island.” 

Mrs. Hanley rose and vanished, with 
what seemed an admirable discretion in 
view of the fact that Hanley had red- 
dened under his golf tan and showed 
signs of becoming profanely confiden- 
tial with his guest. 

“My God, Mac, we’ve been coming 
here for fourteen years; we come here 
for peace—peace !—you understand me? 
And that contemptible scoundrel over 
there is driving us all mad! Yes sir. 
mad! God knows I’d rather be locked 
up with a lot of gibbering lunatics than 
on this island.” 

McGillicuddy tipped his hat over one 
ear and gurgled sympathetically. The 
sympathy was grateful to Hanley, who 
leaned forward and slapped his guest on 
a round fat leg and exploded: 
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“What you think those fools have 
done! They’ve bought a cussed cow 
here—a rotten silly beast that bawls all 
night, regular, and most of the day. 
Keep the blame’ thing tied up in their 
back lot so it can sneak up under our 
windows for the midnight serenade. We 
haven't slept for a week! It’s made a 
wreck of me. Fourteen years of peace, 
mind you, and now to have that black- 
guard make a stockyards of the whole 
bloomin’ island! Mac, can you beat it?” 

At this moment a faint moo floated 
to them, causing Hanley to glare fiercely 
into McGillicuddy’s benevolent blue 
eyes. 

“There she goes! Can’t sit out here 
without that infernal bellowing starts 
up. People you’ve summered next door 
to for fourteen years come and do that 
to you!” 

The vocal performance continued at 
intervals, with mournful discordance. 
McGillicuddy liked his sleep, and the 
prospect of a wakeful night depressed 
him. 

“Why don’t you do something about 
it?” he suggested. “Nobody’s got a right 
to set up a nuisance in a summer resort 
like this. But a little diplomacy will 
probably clear the thing up—” 

“Don’t talk rot!” blared Hanley furi- 
ously. “Aint I done everything I could! 
Donald’s as obstinate as a mule, and now 
that he knows their beast annoys us, he 
hangs on to it all the harder. It’s spoiled 
my summer! Mary’s a wreck from the 
row it’s caused, and they’ve got the 
whole island laughing about it—laugh- 
ing at us, Mac—that’s the beautiful part 
of it. A cow on an island is a fool no- 
tion, anyhow. Why don’t they buy their 
milk the way we do and always have 
done? This idea o’ bringing a whole 
herd o’ cattle up here just because old 
man Donald’s got a weak stomach and 
has to have mi/k! Bah!’ Hanley shook 
himself in his rage and flung his cigar 
toward the Arctic Circle. 

The situation was difficult, McGilli- 
cuddy admitted; but he was grieved to 
find that his consolatory reflections and 
advice seemed only to increase his host’s 
heat. 

“The mischief is,” Hanley declared 
in a hoarse whisper and with a glance 
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over his shoulder at the forlorn figure of 
his son, “that Jim kept the trail to De- 
troit hot last winter and got engaged to 
Dorothy Donald. And now we've got 
this row on, and we don’t even speak to 
the family when we meet ’em in the 
road. And here Jim’s just about not 
speaking to me—says I’m unreasonable, 
and that old Donald’s got to have special 
milk from a high-priced bawling cow or 
he’ll die! Well, I hope to God he dies 
soon, that’s all! What’s the matter with 
my stomach! What’s the matter with my 
mind! To hear Jim talk, you’d think 
Donald was the only man on this island 
that suffered !” 

At dinner Mrs. Hanley tried to appear 
cheerful, but her efforts only added to 
the general discomfort. Hanley was 
nervous and preoccupied; Jimmie wore 
a look of utter despair and merely 
pecked at his food. McGillicuddy dis- 
cussed topics as remote as possible from 
bovine ruminants and _ neighborhood 
quarrels, but it seemed difficult to touch 
upon anything that was not in some way 
related to the Donalds and the blight 
they had cast upon the island. A harm- 
less remark about the tariff aroused Han- 
ley to a furious outburst; and it was 
several minutes before McGillicuddy 
realized that his friend’s rage was due 
to the fact that Donald was a free- 
trader. Hanley had always been very 
broad minded on the tariff question him- 
self, and McGillicuddy was not censur- 
able for his ignorance of MHanley’s 
change of heart. 

“A funny thing happened at the club 
the other night—” McGillicuddy began 
hopefully; but at this point a heart- 
broken moo ending in a prolonged rau- 
cous sob cut short his anecdote. 

“There it is again!” shouted Hanley, 
rising and casting his napkin upon the 
table. “If they wanted to bring that cow 
here, why didn’t they bring it’s calf too 
and not have the fool bellowing for it!” 

He strode to the window and sum- 
moned the others to look out upon the 
hideous beast. There, in the lingering 
twilight, sure enough, was a cow, not 
to say the cow, discernible through the 
trees and shrubbery. 

“A Holstein,” remarked McGilli- 
cuddy critically, as he caught a glimpse 
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of the animal lifting her head for an- 
other bawl. 

“Holstein nothing!’ sniffed Hanley. 
“Tt’s a cheap mongrel cow, a stock-yards 
left-over,—you may bet your boots on 
that, ——a cheap stock-yards cow for a 
cheap man—a blundering, ignorant ass 
of a man!” 

“Better sit down now and eat your 
desert, Roger,” mildly suggested Mrs. 
Hanley. 


McGILLICUDDY returned to his seat 

while his host, kept at white heat by 
continued bawlings from the Holstein, 
snapped his napkin across his knees and 
ate ice cream as though he hated it. 
Jimmie, with his hands thrust into the 
pockets of his dinner coat, sighed occa- 
sionally. He refused dessert and told his 
mother that he wanted a large cup of 
coffee. 

Here, McGillicuddy reflected, was a 
fine opportunity to begin his adventurous 
career—a chance to show his hand— 
the hand of the new Roger G. McGilli- 
cuddy. He pitied Hanley, who allowed 
a mere cow to bring him to the verge 
of nervous collapse. While Hanley was 
telling Mrs. Hanley all the frightful 
things he meant to do to the cow, to the 
Donalds, and to the Mackinac authori- 
ties for tolerating such a nuisance, Mc- 
Gillicuddy quietly smoked his cigar be- 
fore the living-room fireplace and con- 
sidered the Donald cow as a possible 
element of romance and adventure. It 
was absurd that a young fellow like 
Jimmie Hanley, who had played on the 
*varsity eleven and broken track records, 
should pine away merely because his 
sweetheart’s father kept a bawling cow 
at his summer place. 

They drove through the woods to play 
bridge at the house of some Louisville 
people who had steadfastly refused to 
become embroiled in the cow controversy 
that was, apparently, shaking the island 
to its center. Hanley cheered up a trifle, 
and McGillicuddy, who enjoyed bridge, 
managed to have a good time and won 
the gentleman’s prize. 


HEY reached home at eleven, and 
McGillicuddy went to his room in 
haste for fear the offending cow might 
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provoke another outburst from Hanley. 
While he was undressing, Jimmie came 
in to ask if he could do anything for 
him. Jimmy had been walking alone 
through the woods all evening to ease 
his troubled spirit, and he crumpled up 
in a rocker quite overcome with emotion 
when McGillicuddy addressed him 
sympathetically. 

“See here, son, you oughtn’t to let this 
thing crush you this way. Why in thun- 
der don’t you do something about it? 
You going to let a measly cow ruin your 
life? Going to lose your sweetheart be 
cause a cow gives your dad the willies? 
Cheer up, son; it isn’t like a Hanley to 
be knocked out by a little thing like that. 
Why don’t you set fire to the barn and 
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“Go to bed end get some sleep, son. 


make a burnt offering of that cow? Why 
don’t you go over to Donald with a gun 
and tell him the cow’s got to go or you'll 
plug him full of lead?” 

The new McGillicuddy was speaking. 
He hardly knew his own voice. It 
seemed to strike Jimmie as unfamiliar, 
and he stared fearfully at his father’s 
friend who was so placidly suggesting 
arson and murder. His amazement in- 
creased as McGillicuddy, having taken 
off his trousers and examined the creases, 
bent over him with an air of mystery. 


Leave this to me. 
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“Go to bed and get some sleep, son. 
Leave this to me. I'll take charge of the 
whole shooting-match.” 

He folded the trousers neatly, hung 
them over a chair and lighted a cigar. 
Jimmie was baffled. For McGillicuddy 
never drank; he had seen him lay a 
small, well-kept fat hand rejectingly 





I'll take charge of the whole shooting match.” 


upon his glass when the butler offered 
wine-at dinner. Nor did it seem possible 
that the shrewd, substantial dry-goods 
merchant had suddenly lost his senses. 

“Forget it, Jimmie; forget all about 
it, and by this time to-morrow it will all 
be over! It will have to be,” he added, 
crossing to his dressing-table and in- 
specting a timetable, “for I leave on the 
four-ten ferry.” 

It was in this cocksure, jaunty fashion 
that the heroes of fiction gave assurances 
that they would, within a certain time, 
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deliver the head of the king’s enemy at 
the castle gate. McGillicuddy wobbled 
his cigar in his mouth and shook out a 

pair of pink pajamas. Jimmie, he no- 
" ticed, was not unimpressed by his decla- 
ration that within twenty-four hours the 
war between the Donalds and Hanleys 
would be at an end. The young man rose 
and clasped McGillicudy’s hand. 

“This is going to kill me, Mac. That 
girl’s the greatest girl in the world, and 
to think—to think—” He seemed at the 
point of tears. 

“Don’t think! Just forget it, Jimmie.” 

Jimmie had always Mister-ed him be- 
fore, and the sudden shift to “Mac” 
seemed to McGillicuddy conclusive 
proof that his metamorphosis into a gay 
adventurer had been effectively accom- 
plished. And it was no small achieve- 
ment to have impressed Jimmie, the ex- 
football hero, with the idea that he, 
Roger G. McGillicuddy, was competent 
to deal with perplexing situations. For 
in his secret soul McGillicuddy knew 
that he had not the faintest notion of 
how the thing could be done. 


II 


E made himself comfortable in bath- 
wrapper and slippers and read until 
one o’clock. The profound silence was 
broken only by the occasional whistles of 
passing steamers. The cow made no sign, 
and McGillicuddy had concluded that 
Hanley had grossly misrepresented his 
annoyances when a faint moo aroused 
him, the tentative prelude of other moo- 
ings that increased in number and vol- 
ume. Immediately he heard across the 
hall the: bang of a window, which he 
assumed to be Hanley’s protest to the 
high gods. 

McGillicuddy thrust his feet into his 
shoes, tightened the cord of his wrapper 
and clapping a traveling cap on his head, 
opened the door and started down the 
hall. He heard Hanley swearing—also 
the voice of Mrs. Hanley raised in en- 
treaty. McGillicuddy proceeded cau- 
tiously downstairs to the hall, fell over 
a chair and gained the front door. As 
he stepped out upon the veranda, the 
chill night air caused him to shiver, but 
he had keyed himself for adventure and 
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steeled himself against small annoyances. 
The stars twinkled pleasantly overhead, 
and he heard the wash of waters upon 
the beach below. Save for the monoto- 
nous bawling of the cow, the world was 
at peace. 

He followed a path that led round 
the house, found the fence that divided 
the Montagues from the Capulets, and 
clambered over. He was now on the 
enemy’s preserves, and his soul exulted 
at the thought. Through the starlight 
the Donald barn loomed darkly before 
him, but the bawling would have marked 
it for ready discovery by a blind man. 
Hanley had averred that the cow bawled 
all night; and certainly she seemed 
capable of it. Her plaintive moo, with 
its rasping crescendo, continued with the 
deadly iteration of a foghorn. 

McGillicuddy opened the barn door 
without difficulty, and as he stepped in- 
side, the cow paused chokingly in the 
midst of a particularly distressing bawl. 
He fished in his bath-wrapper for a 
match and struck a light. His appear- 
ance seemed to exert a soothing spell 
upon the mourning bovine, and he put 
out his hand and patted her nose, mut- 
tering “So, boss”—which he had heard 
somewhere prescribed as the proper 
formula for addressing cows. This par- 
ticular specimen responded promptly.by 
rubbing her moist nose across his face. 
He struck another match and surveyed 
the animal critically. She was a healthy- 
looking cow, with beautiful appealing 
eyes, and outwardly she gave no hint of 
the inner grief and stress that prompted 
her to make the night hideous. She was 
immured in a box-stall, and her sur- 
roundings were decent and comfortable. 

He carefully extinguished a third 
match and was brooding upon the situa- 
tion, when a door at the further end of 
the barn opened furtively, and some one 
walked toward the stall swinging a lan- 
tern. 

It had not entered into McGilli- 
cuddy’s calculations that he would be 
caught in his benevolent efforts to relieve 
the Hanleys of the nocturnal horror, and 
he ducked down behind the stall. 

“Poor Susan! Nice old Susan! Did 
you want a drink of water, Susan? 
Here’s a nice drink for the poor girl. 
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That’s a nice little Susan! Nobody’s 
going to hurt you, Susan!” 

McGillicuddy gasped. It was a 
woman’s voice, a gentle, agreeable, lady- 
like voice which it seemed a shame to 
waste upon a cow. Its owner entered the 
stall and placed her lantern on the floor 
and lifted a pail of water into the 
manger-trough. 

“Wasn't it 
Susan?” 

Evidently it was not a drink that 
Susan wanted. The pail rattled as Susan 
rudely overturned it; there was a splash 
followed by a cry of disgust. 

“Naughty Susan!” 

McGillicuddy peered over into the 
stall as the kind-hearted but vexed bearer 
of the pail lifted her lantern from the 
floor, and he saw her clearly—a tall, 
fair girl, with a tennis blazer drawn over 
a blue kimono. The light struck goldenly 
in her hair as she stood, with the lantern 
under her arm, pondering some further 
effort to mitigate Susan’s sufferings. 

Susan, finding herself the object of 
friendly observation, continued calm; 
indeed, the quiet was so tense for a mo- 
ment that when McGillicuddy, moving 
slightly, knocked over a shovel, it fell 
with a hideous bang that caused the girl 
to jump. Susan promptly expressed her 
resentment that anyone should interfere 
with her monopoly as a creator of noise 
by bawling loudly. The girl swung 
round and turned a frightened face to- 
ward McGillicuddy. 

“Please don’t be alarmed,” he said, 
as though any normal girl wouldn’t be 
alarmed by the sight of a strange man’s 
head, thrust over a cow-stall at mid- 
night. 

She sprang out of the stall in haste. 
but McGillicuddy called to her beseech- 
ingly. 

“T beg you to wait a moment! Allow 
me to ask whether you are Miss Donald 
—if you are—” 

His voice had always been praised for 
its gentleness, and its effect upon the 
girl was immediate. She paused and 
held up the lantern, and when she saw 
him she laughed and said: 

“Gracious! Who are you?” 

As he stepped round the stall and the 
light fell fully upon him, she stared in 


a drink you wanted, 
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astonishment and then laughed again. 

McGillicuddy, feeling his dignity af- 
fronted, frowned and lifted his cap to 
establish himself as a person of breeding 
and good manners—a courtesy which 
evoked from the girl another disconcert- 
ing laugh; and her mirth was pardon- 
able, for McGillicuddy suggested noth- 
ing so much as a fat monk, save for the 
cap, which, drooping over one ear, gave 
him a distinctly unclerical appearance. 

“The—er—cow seems to be in pain,” 
he remarked, more to gain time for 
thought than to impart information. 
“I’m sorry to say that her—er—per- 
formances are rather distressing to the 
neighbors.” 

“The neighbors,” retorted the girl 
with asperity, “have been outrageous 
about it! I suppose you are a guest of 
the Hanleys, and if you are, you may 
say to them for me—” 

“Now, Miss Donald,” began Mc- 
Gillicuddy in his most benevolent tone, 
“there is not the slightest occasion for 
hard feeling. The affair is most unfor- 
tunate, of course; but as an old friend 
of the Hanleys I assure you they have 
no wish to be ugly. But I confess that 
they have been—er—slightly annoyed. 
I came out in the hope of finding some 
way of relieving the—er—cow. It’s pre- 
posterous—old friends and neighbors to 
be upset by a little thing like this!” 

“My father,” said Miss Donald, with 
dignity, “has been very ill, and we had 
to have fresh milk for him. And you 
might suppose that people who #re- 
tended to be friends and neighbors would 
not make a fuss just because the cow 
bawled occasionally.” 

Susan, as though waiting for this 
prompting, bawled the most disconcert- 
ing bawl with which she had yet saluted 
the night. 


Y the time the reverberations had died 

away, McGillicuddy had determined 
to be firm. Susan must be got rid of. 
The Hanleys were all in a highly nerv- 
ous state, and the conditions called for 
drastic measures. The new McGillicuddy 
had no intention of being balked in his 
efforts to bring peace to their troubled 
household. Still, he would be gentle 
with Miss Donald. She was a pretty 
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girl. Even with her hair in disarray, and 
clad in a kimono with a boyish jacket 
buttoned over it, she was beyond ques- 
tion a pretty girl and a girl of spirit. 
Jimmie was a boy of taste, and the ro- 
mance: that the unfeeling Susan seemed 
bent upon destroying must not be al- 
lowed to go to ruin. 

“Jimmie is taking this very hard,” re- 
marked McGillicuddy, as a feeler; “I’ve 
known Jimmie since he was a baby, and 
there isn’t a finer chap on earth—no, 
sir!” 

Susan gasped a smothered, forlorn 
moo at this, and the girl shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed. 

“Jimmie’s heart-broken over all this,” 
McGillicuddy resumed. “The fact is 
his father’s in a run-down condition, 
and the loss of sleep has made a wreck 
of him. Now, it occurs to me that—er— 
possibly—quite possibly—you could get 
good milk—certified and absolutely pure 
—from Detroit—Chicago—any number 
of places. In fact, Miss Donald, this— 
er—milk diet isn’t recommended any 
more by the best physicians. Why, I 
know a man at my club—” 

A dog howled somewhere near; it 
was the howl of a dog that has been 
asleep on his job and has suddenly 
roused to a sense.of his responsibilities. 

“If you don’t mind, Miss Donald,” 
said McGillicuddy, torn with sudden ap- 
prehension by the sound, “TI’ll just move 
the cow back in the woods somewhere 
until morning; and then we—you and I 
—can have a quiet talk and see what we 
can do to straighten out the trouble.” 

Miss Donald interposed no objection. 
Indeed, having failed in her own efforts 
to bring peace upon the land, she seemed 
relieved that some one else was at hand 
to deal with the difficulty. And McGilli- 
cuddy seemed animated by the noblest 
motives. In fact, in his brown wrapper, 
with his check cap tipped over one ear, 
he was the funniest looking human be- 
ing she had ever seen. 

She held the lantern high as he en- 
tered the stall and unfastened Susan’s 
rope. Susan, finding herself free, whirled 
round suddenly and knocked McGilli- 
cuddy against the stall with a thwack 
that caused the planks to boom like a 
drum. 
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“Are you: hurt?” asked Miss Donald, 
anxiously. 

“Not in the least,” gasped McGilli- 
cuddy, who remembered just then stories 
he had heard of cattle trampling men 
to death. But he was alive, and no cow 
should thwart him, particularly under 
the lovely brown eyes of this golden- 
haired girl. 

Miss Donald, with an amused smile on 
her face, guided him to the door. Mc- 
Gillicuddy, rope in hand, followed with 
Susan thumping noisily at his heels. A 
sense of relief and pride possessed Mc- 
Gillicuddy as they emerged into the open. 
It was not perhaps the most heroic of 
undertakings upon which he had en- 
gaged, and yet it marked a deviation 
from the eventless course of his life. He 
was happy; he felt an unusual elation 
of spirit ; and he meant to see the thing 
through. 

Several dogs now began barking in 
various quarters, and a sudden threshing 
in the shrubbery that veiled the Hanley 
house indicated that one at least had ap- 
pointed himself a committee of investi- 
gation. 

“Oh,” cried the girl, as the dog be- 
gan dancing about McGillicuddy, “don’t 
let him hurt you!” 

McGillicuddy shuddered, but he con- 
cealed his feelings. His right hand 
grasped the rope at the end of which Su- 
san was tugging; his left for a mo- 
ment caught Miss Donald’s arm. 

Another dog appeared out of nowhere, 
viciously barking and snapping at Mc- 
Gillicuddy’s legs. 

“Don’t be afraid,’’ commanded Mc- 
Gillicuddy ; ‘“I—” 

“Let me go!’’ she pleaded, evidently 
not attributing her detention to a per- 
fectly honorable desire on McGilli- 
cuddy’s part to protect her. 

As she freed herself, a bracelet slipped 
over her wrist and remained in his grasp. 
He thrust it into his pocket and kicked 
a dog. The girl disappeared, and Mc- 
Gillicuddy thought he heard her laugh- 
ing as she ran. 

Susan now galloped madly toward the 
unseen, with McGillicuddy panting be- 
hind. They passed through an open gate, 
and still Susan seemed bent upon flight. 
The dogs meanwhile yelped and danced 
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about her when they were not tearing 
McGillicuddy’s bath-wrapper. They 
seemed on the whole to prefer the wool- 
len wrapper to fresh beef. It was darker 
in the tree-lined road that ran behind 
the cottages than in the Donald’s yard, 
but Susan seemed not in the least dis- 
mayed. Recent rains had left the road 
in a slippery state, and occasionally Su- 
san’s hoofs splashed mud upon her 
captor. 

The dogs that had started from the 
barn-lot wearied in time, but relays of 
dogs seemed to have been planted along 
the road merely to stimulate Susan’s 
flight. 

At one point a coachman, roused from 
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did not know where Susan was going; 
he did know, however, that she was put- 
ting considerable distance between her- 
self and the Hanley’s, and as this was 
what he had started out to accomplish, 
he was not ungratified with the result. 
He had expected to entice Susan to 
some lonely woodland and tie her until 
morning; but he was fully conscious 
by this time that he was not leading Su- 
san ; Susan was leading, not to say drag- 
ging, him; and as her rapid pace was 
telling upon him, he grabbed at a tree 
that loomed substantially by the road- 
side, and attempted to pass the rope 
around it. But Susan had no intention 
of suffering herself to be hitched to a 


The dignity of a man tipping the scale at two hundred and thirty-two is bound to suffer when he plays tag 


with a cow. 


his slumbers by the barking, threw up 
a window and challenged McGillicuddy 
in a harsh Irish voice. 

“Nothing the matter! I’m just out 
walking,” panted McGillicuddy—though 
at the moment he was fox-trotting and 
not enjoying it particularly. 


M° GILLICUDDY’S knowledge of 

rural life had been gained solely in 
languid observations from limited trains, 
and the sprinting powers of the common 
or domestic cow were a revelation to him. 
Susan galloped; Susan trotted; Susan 
walked occasionally to rest herself; but 
she pressed steadily on, with McGilli- 
cuddy clinging sturdily to the rope. He 


tree. When McGillicuddy flung his arm 
around the towering pine and the rope 
tautened, Susan with a wrench of her 
head jerked the rope from his hands 
and continued her pilgrimage. 

McGillicuddy’s efforts to recapture 
her caused Susan to display traits of 
character that he had never associated 
with her sex or species. No sooner would 
he approach near enough to the trailing 
rope to grasp it, than Susan would run ; 
and every time she eluded him, she 
mocked him by bawling. 

The dignity of a man tipping the scale 
at two hundred and thirty-two is bound 
to suffer when he plays tag with a cow, 
particularly on a lonely road after mid- 
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night.. But MeGillicuddy, having put 
his hand to the cow, would not turn 
back. And besides, he was angry,—not 
in the vulgar, vituperative manner of 
lean, nervous men, but after his own de- 
liberate fashion, McGillicuddy was mad. 
Twice in this: pleasant sport of catch- 
the-rope he tumbled over on his nose; 
and each time Susan unfeelingly chose 
a mud-puddle for his fall. It was only 
when, presumably in excess of joy at his 
discomfiture, she ran into a cul de sac 
of. some sort and had to back out, that 
he: was able to establish communication 
with the rope; and then it was‘by the 
unsportsmanlike trick of holding her tail 
while he groped for the rope on the 
ground. 

As Mackinac Island observes the 
strict law pertaining to islands: in being 
surrounded by. water, this onward march 
could not last forever. This had just 
occurred to McGillicuddy when some- 
thing white loomed before him, and Su- 
san trotted through a covered gateway, 
and: he saw across her back the lights of 
the harbor, and heard a big steamer 
squealing as she warped herself into the 
dock. McGéillicuddy, peering about 
dazedly, decided that Susan. had. intro- 
duced: him to Fort Mackinac by the pos- 
tern gate, and this at least was a well 
defined terminus. 

Susan for the moment seemed con- 
tented and began nibbling the grass on 
the old parade ground. McGillicuddy 
seized the moment to fling the rope round 
a post and wipe the perspiration and 
mud from his face. 

Reduced to the fewest terms, what he 
had accomplished thus far in. his efforts 
to bring peace and good will to the Don- 
alds and Hanleys had been to steal one 
cow, which had lowered the long-distance 
walking, trotting and running records 
for the cows of all time; to run away 
with a bracelet belonging to a girl he 
had never seen before; and to bruise 
various portions of his body by violent 
contacts with inanimate objects encoun- 
tered in the dark. His arm was numb 
from much pulling at the rope, and his 
hand: burnt as though he had been hold- 
ing a hot. poker. But bodily suffering 
was nothing when weighed against the 
joy of having actually entered upon an 
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adventure. It was, he judged, two 
o'clock, and there remained abundant 
time for disposing of his captive before 
daybreak. 

With his eye on a lighthouse that 
flashed red and white alternately, he left 
Susan and started for the ramparts to 
compose his mind and rest. He had gone 
not more than ten yards, when he de- 
tected a human form pacing steadily to 
and fro, and a voice rang out sharply: 

“Who goes. there?” 

It was McGillicuddy who was: going ; 
he was going very rapidly for one of his 
weight. He plunged headlong into 
something white and soft that yielded, 
fell. over a tent-peg, picked himself up 
and: ran with all his might. A gun-shot 
echoed loudly round the old fort and 
threw him into a panic.. He struck a can- 
non like a cavalry charge, bounced off, 
rolled a few yards and then began crawl- 
ing along the ramparts. 

He remembered now that, as his 
steamer approached the island, there had 
been wigwagging between a training- 
ship. in the harbor and a detachment of 
the State Militia Signal Corps encamped 
at the fort. He was chagrined that he 
had. forgotten this; but after all, it 
didn’t matter greatly. It was a condi- 
tion, not a theory, that confronted Mc- 
Gillicuddy. 

The sentry’s shot had roused the camp, 
and he heard voices and saw shadowy 
figures moving about excitedly. He 
jammed himself into a sentry-box, which 
had been made for soldiers of less girth, 
and waited, not wholly displeased with 
himself. Another item was to be added 
to the night’s achievements: He, Roger 
G. McGillicuddy, had been fired upon— 
fired upon by men-at-arms! Lanterns 
danced over the parade ground, and 
alarmed signalmen were demanding 
angrily what the row was all about. 

As they continued to beat about, look- 
ing for him, he found, in the pocket with 
the confiscated bracelet, a badly dam- 
aged cigar, upon which he began chew- 
ing meditatively. 

In a few minutes. half a dozen men 
reached the wall, and he listened with 
satisfaction to their speculations as to 
his whereabouts and identity. An officer 
began abusing the sentry for firing. 
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“You idiot! You haven’t any busi- 
ness to be letting off a gun that way. I 
don’t believe you saw anybody, unless it 
was a stewed Indian.” 

“T tell you, Captain, somebody fell 
over my tent,” protested another voice. 
“It felt like a baby elephant.” 

“Oh, rot!” sniffed the captain, con- 
temptuously. 

They were not more than ten feet 
from McGillicuddy, and peering out, he 
saw them plainly. Being a fair-minded 
man, it seemed unjust to allow the sentry 
to be scolded for firing unnecessarily. 
He stepped boldly out upon the wall 
and walked toward the group of de- 
baters. The star-filled southern sky made 
a fitting background for McGillicuddy 
in his monkish robe. The ghost of Ham- 
let’s father patrolling the bleak ramparts 
of Elsinore was not a more august ap- 
parition. The group dispersed with 


shrieks of fright, and he heard them 
stumbling over one another 
haste. 

One of the company, more daring than 
the others, turned back and sprang upon 


in their 


the wall. At that moment the intrepid 
adventurer struck a match and proceeded 
to light the cigar-fragment with which 
he had been solacing himself. The match 
flame flaring unexpectedly in his face 


caused the militiaman to howl dismally ~ 


and tumble over backward. 

The heights surmounted by the his- 
toric forts are, at this point, precipitous, 
and the signal-man vanished as com- 
pletely as though the night had swal- 
lowed him. 

But the others might return to seek 
their comrade, and McGillicuddy had 
now decided that it would be unwise to 
suffer himself to be caught, to be sub- 
jected to embarrassing questions. Be- 
sides, the man who had fallen off the 
ramparts might be dead. He began a 
stealthy detour of the camp, sneaking 
behind the whitewashed buildings till he 
found Susan, demurely nibbling grass. 

He would not abandon Susan; on that 
he was determined. He resolved to leave 
the reservation as he had entered it, and 
take Susan with him. Susan was much 
more tractable now and meekly suffered 
him to lead her down a precipitous road 
that led into the village. 
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A great resolution possessed the soul 
of McGillicuddy. While meditating in 
the sentry-box, he had determined upon 
a disposition of Susan that would for- 
ever eliminate her from the island land- 
scape. She rubbed her nose on his back 
confidingly as she shuffled along down 
the steep path, little knowing the dark 
fate that was in store for her. 


LARGE steamer was discharging 

freight, and as McGillicuddy ap- 
proached, two horses were led off. Sev- 
eral of the officers of the boat eyed Su- 
san and her guardian with unfeeling 
glee as they crossed the lighted dock. 

“T want to send this cow to Duluth,” 
he announced to a young man with a 
big book in his hand, who was superin- 
tending the discharge of freight. 

“Shove her on, then, and be in a 
hurry,” snarled the clerk without look- 
ing up. 

“T wish to prepay the charges,” ex- 
plained McGillicuddy, impressively. 

“We haven’t any time to weigh cows,” 
interposed the captain, who ran up and 
flourished a lantern at Susan, who stood 
patiently chewing her cud. 

“Have to carry er maximum weight, 
then,” said the young man with the 
book. McGillicuddy assured him that 
this was entirely satisfactory; where- 
upon the young man yelled into the 
bowels of the ship. Two men jumped 
out and urged Susan aboard. 

“Who you sending ’er to?” demanded 
the young man, wetting his thumb and 
digging it into the leaves of the book. 

“To the Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Duluth,” said McGilli- 
cuddy without a moment’s hesitation. 

“What?” snapped the young man. 

McGillicuddy repeated Susan’s desti- 
nation with the confident air of a man 
who is in the habit of shipping cows to 
pastors of churches. 

“What’s the preacher’s name?” 

“The name has for the moment es- 
caped me,” replied McGillicuddy apolo- 
getically. 

“Name consignor?” snarled the clerk. 

“John B. Smith,” said McGillicuddy, 
choosing the simplest name possible, to 
facilitate the literary labors of the clerk. 

“Charges guaranteed?” mumbled the 
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young man, as though quoting from a 
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ritual, and eying McGillicuddy suspi- 


ciously. 

“They are,” said McGillicuddy, 
haughtily. 

“Duluth’s Inter-state Com- 
metce—she aint got no 
disease, has she ?” asked the 
clerk, scribbling furiously. 

“That cow,” said Mc- 
Gillicuddy gently, “has 
always enjoyed the 
best of health. 

There’s a 
certificate of 
the Michigan 


The ghost of Hamlet’s father, 

patrolling the bleak ramparts of 
Elsinore, was not a more august apparition. The 
group of soldiers dispersed with shrieks of fright. 


veterinary that she’s O.K. tied to her 
tail.” 

This was a fabrication, as the clerk 
might have seen, but he tore a sheet of 
paper from his book, thrust it into Mc- 
Gillicuddy’s hand and made a flying leap 
aboard as the last hawser was cast off. 

As the steamer backed away, a vocif- 
erous bellow reached McGillicuddy as he 
turned his face toward home. 


HEN Mc- 
Gillicuddy 
went down to 
breakfast at 
eight o’clock, 
the Hanleys 
were on the 
veranda. 
His host 


, =~ greeted him 


=“ with some- 
thing approxi- 
mating his old- 
time good nature. 
Mrs. Hanley also 
had lost her worn 
and troubled air; 

* and when Jimmie 
joined them at the 


«breakfast table, 
as. he too seemed 
ae on better terms 
te ..” with the world. 
mam 6‘ Well, I got some 
"“& sleep last night for 
gy the first time in a 
week,” said Hanley, as 
he sugared his straw- 
berries. ‘‘That beast tuned 
up once, but I hadn’t got 
started cussing good and 
hard before she shut up. I 
hope you weren’t troubled, 
Mac?” 

“Not in the least,” said McGilli- 
cuddy, who, having slept for three 
hours and taken his accustomed shower, 

seemed even rosier than usual. 

“T’ve got a good mind,” said Hanley, 
“to take your advice and go over and see 
Donald this morning. Think maybe a 
gentle suggestion that he keep his cow 
back in the woods somewhere might ap- 
peal to him. He’s really a pretty de- 
cent sort of chap, and I suppose stom- 
ach trouble dees make a man peevish.” 

Jimmie’s face brightened. Mrs. Han- 
ley seemed relieved as she poured the 
coffee. 

“No sugar,” said McGillicuddy, “and 
only a spoonful of cream, please. About 
the cow, Sam: I’ve changed my mind 
about your proper course in the matter. 
I’d go over and give Donald a good 
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jolly this morning. Throw a good scare 
into him about the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and tell him a milk diet is the worst 
thing possible for a man with his trou- 
ble. I’ve heard you talk at directors’ 
meetings, and you’re a good persuader, 
Sam.” 

“T’ll tell him,” said Hanley, stabbing 
a piece of bacon savagely, “that the cow 
has got to go!” 

“That,” remarked McGillicuddy with 
well-affected carelessness, “would be 
very foolish.” 

“Yes, Sam; Mac is right,” said Mrs. 
Hanley, anxious to preserve the peace. 
“If you go over there and tell him he 
can’t keep the cow, you'll only make 
matters worse.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Father, don’t do 
anything about it at all, if you mean to 
tell Mr. Donald to send the cow away. 
He has every legal right to keep seven 
cows if he likes.” 

“Legal right! The law!” blustered 
Hanley, thoroughly aroused again. “I’m 
going to bring the best lawyers in Chi- 
cago up here, and I’ll show that punk- 
headed dyspeptic what the law is!” 


MCGILLICUDDY lifted his hand 
deprecatingly. 

“Don’t get excited, Sam. The only 
way you can get Susan into court—” 

“Susan!” shouted Hanley, upsetting 
his egg-cup. 

“Susan,” said McGillicuddy sweetly, 
“is the name of the cow. I sat up with 
Susan last night, and I’m disposed to 
sympathize with Donald in his troubles. 
I could see that in time I might become 
fond of Susan. She’s a nice cow.” 

“So that’s why she didn’t bawl all 
night as usual: you were kept awake by 
that beast—you, a guest in my house, 
and had to go out and throttle ’er before 
you could get to sleep. This is an out- 
rage! How long—” 

McGillicuddy asked quietly for an* 
other cup of coffee. His sensations were, 
he fondly imagined, those of a bold 
knight who has ridden far and per- 
formed valorous deeds, and yet presents 
an unruffled front at the breakfast table. 

“You make too much of all this, Sam,” 
he remarked, soothingly. “In. such tri- 
fles—a little strategy, a little patience, 
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and the cause of your troubles jis re- 
moved.” 
“Removed!” Hanley caught him up. 


“That beast is going to be removed—I 


tell you that! You, a guest in my house 
—obliged to get up in the dead of night 
and go out and choke a neighbor’s bawl- 
ing cow! It’s too much, I tell you; it’s 
the last straw that’s going to break that 
cow’s back.” 

“Just be patient for a moment, Sam. 
It gives me pleasure to tell you that Su- 
san has gone—the Donalds haven’t got 
any Cow any more!” 7 

“No cow!” 

“Susan,” continued McGillicuddy, 
placidly buttering a muffin, “needed_a 
change of air. It’s too damp on an island 
for cows. ~Goats are all right on islands, 
but not cows. Susan is now on board the 
Northern Pine, headed for Duluth, the 
zenith city of the unsalt seas.’ 

“My God!” cried Jimmie, “you stole 
the cow!” He rose and began pacing 
the floor with long strides. “Where,” he 
demanded, pausing menacingly beside 
the placid McGillicuddy, “—where do 
you think this leaves me with Dorothy? 
Don’t you see what you’ve done—oh, my 
God!” 

“Dorothy,” continued McGillicuddy 
pleasantly, “is one of the nicest girls I 
ever met, and she’s as sensible as she is 
nice. We talked the whole business over 
last night—” 

“You talked to her—last night!” they 
chorused wildly. 

“Certainly! At my age I hope I may 
talk to girls without having my motives 
questioned. Before I leave this after- 
noon—” 

“You're going!’ cried Hanley. “After 
getting us into this mess and stealing 
their cow, you’re going off and leave us 
to face it.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said McGilli- 
cuddy. “It’s not my way to leave unfin- 
ished business behind me. Before I 
leave, I'll straighten out everything. And 
besides, I’ve got to go, you see, because 
I’ve got a date with a lady in Duluth—” 

“A lady,” exclaimed Mrs. Hanley, be- 
wilderedly. 

“Susan is the name,” replied McGilli- 
cuddy, ‘“—care the Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Duluth.” 


SITTING UP WITH SUSAN 


OROTHY DONALD, hearing a 

step on the walk, peered out of the 
vines behind which she had been list- 
lessly turning the pages of a magazine, 
and watched McGillicuddy’s blithe ap- 
proach with deep concern. 

She intercepted him at the door and 
eyed him with apprehension as he ac- 
cepted a seat she timorously offered him. 
He laid his straw hat gently on a chair 
and played with his stick. 

“Well,” she said, inquiringly, “I sup- 
pose you are the gentleman—” 

“The same,” said McGillicuddy, “that 
you met in the barn early this morning.” 
He glanced about guardedly. ‘Are we 
alone ?” 

“We are,” said the girl, concealing a 
smile. 

“It’s about Susan,” said McGilli- 
cuddy, “and all this fuss between you 
and Jimmie. It grieved me, as an old 
friend of the family, to find them so up- 
set—and Jimmie—Jimmie’s eating his 
heart out.” 

Miss Donald frowned at the mention 
of Jimmie. 

“It seemed a pity—a nice boy like 


Jimmie—and a girl like you—to have 
everything kicked to smithereens by a 
cow.” He bent forward, and his voice 


sank to a whisper. “Susan—Susan is 
no more!” 

“You killed her—you’ve killed Su- 
san!” 

“Oh, bless you, no! She’s merely trav- 
eling a little—the condition of her throat 
made it necessary; that’s all.” 

His eyes opened and shut while he 
waited for her to grasp the idea that 
Susan no longer inhabited the island. 
Then she laughed—the merriest of 
laughs.. And McGillicuddy so far for- 
got his réle as to smile, as a child smiles 
in its sleep. She began to ask questions, 
and he confided to her all that happened 
after they parted in the barn lot. And 
Jimmie, sitting pigeon-toed on the ve- 
randa, heard Dorothy’s laughter—heard 
also faintly McGillicuddy’s gurgles. He 
did not understand McGillicuddy ; 
neither, for that matter, did his father, 
who, unable to find his guest, had gone 
in a towering rage to the golf links. 

“The joke of it all is,” said Dorothy, 
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“that Father took the early train for a 
sanitarium in Maine, and so you had all 
your trouble for nothing.” 

“Susan,” said McGillicuddy, meeting 
her laughing eyes squarely, “is only a 
small factor in this affair.” 

He thrust his hand into his pocket, 
drew out the bracelet and held it in his 
palm deliberatingly. 

“I’m going to tell Jimmie to come 
over to see you—in about five minutes. 
And I want him to see that bracelet 
first thing.” 

_ She allowed him to draw it over her 
hand, and when she had shaken it back 
on her wrist, she looked at him quizzi- 
cally. 

“Who are you, anyhow?” 
manded. 

“Ask Jimmie,” he replied. 


she de- 


DOROTHY and Jimmie drove him in 

her trap to the dock when, at four- 
ten, McGillicuddy shook the dust of the 
island from his feet. Hanley did not 
know what had happened, but Mrs. 
Hanley, having spent half an hour with 
Dorothy, knew most of it. 

Dorothy stuck a big red carnation into 
McGillicuddy’s button-hole as they lin- 
gered by the gangplank of the ferry- 
boat. The happiness so plainly written 
on the faces of Jimmie and his sweet- 
heart seemed to McGillicuddy adequate 
compensation for all his hardships and 
perils. 

“You're a good knight out of a story- 
book,” said Dorothy. “Jimmie and I 
can’t ever thank you. I’m ever so sorry, 
though, that Susan caused you so much 
trouble. But if you hadn’t gone out to 
the barn to see Susan, we might never 
have got acquainted.” 

“The very thought of that grieves 
me,” said McGillicuddy. 

He drew out a roll of bills. 

“T’ve decided not to go to Duluth at 
present, and there’s a little thing I wish 
you’d do for me, Jimmie. Here’s a hun- 
dred dollars conscience-money I wish 
you’d send to the Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Duluth. You 
see, the rate on blooded cows like Susan 
is high, and somebody’s got to pay the 
freight !” 
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IOR one hundred years men 
with weather-beaten faces and 
the air of the sea about them 
have stopped at the junction 
of Greenwich and Sixth Avenue in New 
York City and stiffened themselves be- 
fore striding on down to Number One. 
It is a low brick building with an old- 
fashioned wooden board over the door- 
way. On this is written, in ancient script : 
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THOS. DUNHAM & SON & SON 


The first Thos. Dunham signed his 
name for the last time many years ago, 
in the days before the Mexican War. 
On the occasion of his final visit, the 
board displayed to his dimming eyes only 
the name “Thos. Dunham,” followed by 
“Ship Chandler & Merchant.” 

“Get Peter Brann, the painter, and 
have ‘& Son’ added,” he croaked to 
Thomas the Second. “I shall die this 
week, but the name will still be good. 
See to it that Seyyid Pasha gets his 
thousand pounds at a favorable rate. 
Also recopper the Mercy. She is a good 
ship, but I remember that the Hooghly 
River is hard on sheathing.” 


JOHN 


REWTOKR 80 WET 


Thomas the Second laid his firm, sea- 
manlike hand on his father’s, bending 
his great head inside the old carriage. 

“Don’t worry, Captain,” he said 
gently. “I’ll see to everything.” 

Slipped out of the doorway a brisk, 
dapper, green-coated cashier, age-dried 
and demure. “In the matter of the draft 
drawn by Sing Wo—” he suggested. 

“T first saw Sing Wo in 1801,” whis- 
pered old Thomas. “In forty years I 
have never dishonored his drafts. You 
will as usual pay—” 

“Never mind, Father,” interrupted the 
son. “I shall attend to it straightway.” 

The old man stared out into the 
cobbled street and sighed. ‘Yes, Cap- 
tain, get Peter Brann, the painter.” 

Thus was conveyed the sovereignty of 
the house of Dunham, whose head was 
always known as “Captain.” And in due 
time Thos. Dunham the Second laid 
down his quill pen, closed the antique 
sand-box (presented to Thos. Dunham, 
Esquire, by Rob’t Cambell, Esqr., Dun- 
dee, 1811) and called in the cashier. 

“Benjamin,” he whispered feebly, “in 
the matter of our account with King 
Kamehameha—” 
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Entered the gray-haired Thomas the 
Third. “Don’t worry about that, Cap- 
tain,” he said quietly. “I’ve attended to 
it.” 

“T’m no longer the Captain,” the old 
man said sibilantly. “I’m eighty years 
of age, and I shall retire to-day. But 
the House of Dunham will always meet 
its obligations.” He paused and stared 
down at his wrinkled hand. “I suggest 
that you resheath the Maid of Dare when 
she arrives from Shanghai. I recall that 
the bars in the river are hard on the very 
best of copper. Thomas wont be able to 
make another voyage as master. You 
will need him in the office. Young 
Thomas can take the ship with that cot- 
ton for Liverpool.” 

So once more another Peter Brann 
climbed up and freshened the paint on 
the old sign, and arother slab in St. 
Paul’s lay whitely in the grass with the 
great name of Dunham thereon. 


UST thirty years later Thomas Dun- 
ham the Fifth stopped in front of 
the old office and looked at the sign. 
Then he stepped with seamanlike brisk- 


ness through the doorway and opened 

the little swinging gate that shut the 

head of the House away from the public. 
Father and son shook hands briefly. 
“You made a smart passage from Con- 


” 


stantinople,” remarked the elder. ‘Your 
mother died a week ago.” 

There was a long silence, and then the 
younger man said in a firm voice, 
“Mother Elizabeth—I had brought her 
_ some silk.” 

“Mother Elizabeth judged that you 
would do so and had spoken to her 
mantua-maker. She _ reckoned that 
Mother Mary Ann might use it.” 

It was one of the customs of the Dun- 
hams that each Mrs. Thomas Dunham 
should be known in the family by her 
given name, with the honorable title of 
“Mother” prefixed, when earned. 

“Mary Ann is well?” 

The old man nodded and sank into a 
reverie, from which he wakened to call 
the cashier. 

“Benjamin,” he said huskily, laying 
down his great quill pen and shutting 
the lid of the sand-box, “the Captain 
is, back and I shall go home. In the 
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matter of the draft drawn by Captain 
Dunham in 1834 in favor of Sun Yet 
Sun which was presented to-day, credit 
him with fifty years’ interest.” He turned 
to his son and smiled faintly. “Let 
young Thomas take the ship for one 
voyage, and then it will still be Thomas 
Dunham & Son. Benjamin’s salary will 
go on.” 

The cashier hesitated, and a thin 
trickle of brine brimmed over -on his 
withered cheeks. 

“My hand is still steady, and I see 
well with my new glasses,” he cackled. 

“Benjamin,” said the old man, “you 
have served us faithfully for fifty years, 
as your father served us before you. 
We pass along, but the House of Dun- 
ham’s paper is still good in any port of 
the world. We have never paid a pro- 
test fee in our history. Death has drawn 
his draft on you and me, Benjamin. Let 
us honor it when presented.” 

The three men stared out of the old, 
small-paned window and were silent. In 
their nostrils was the faint smell of 
Eastern spices, of strange woods, of the 
products of a hundred countries; it was 
the breath of their life. 

The cashier spoke up, gulping: “The 
Phoenix Bank has just presented a draft 
drawn by our Captain Marvel in Aden 
to the order of Brown & Company under 
date of April 12, 1858. I have drawn 
our check for three hundred pounds 
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sterling in payment thereof, sir.” He 
laid down the unsigned slip of paper. 

“Captain,” said the old man gently, 
lifting his blue eyes to his son’s, “will 
you please sign the check? I’m going 
home.” He rose to his feet and glanced 
around the room uncertainly. “In the 
matter of the steamer Assouan, I think 
you might well repaint and refit her. 
She has been a very profitable vessel. 
She was my last command.” 


II 


[X the year 1912 there stopped before 
the ancient building that bore the sign 
of the House of Dunham a nattily 
dressed, pale-faced, well-set-up youth of 
twenty-two. He glanced up at the great 
board over the doorway and hesitated. 

“The old man will be in a rage,” he 
thought to himself, “but he ought to 
understand that a fellow has got to hold 
up his end. I can’t do the right thing 
in college without money.” 

When he swung open the low gate, 
Thomas the Fifth looked up and gazed 
at his grandson with clouded eyes. 

“T dropped down from college to see 
about my account,” said the youngster. 

“Your father will not be back from 
France till next week,” was the response. 

“I'd rather talk to you, sir,” said 
Thomas the Seventh. “Father doesn’t 
seem able to understand.” 

“Possibly he understands better than 
you suppose,” was the reply. 

It was characteristic of the Dunhams 
that they spoke their minds briefly and 
-without fear. The pale-faced young man 
was true to his blood. “Then I want to 
quit college and come into the office.” 

The old man’s eyes cleared. But his 
tone was gruff. “Straight talk, Tom. 
But nobody comes into this office until 
he has been through the mill.” 

“T couldn’t see that it would have done 
me any good to keep on going to sea. 
It’s a dog’s life, and what’s the use? 
Why should any of us go as master of a 
ship or a steamer when we can hire a 
skipper cheap ?” 

“Since when have you been a member 
of the firm?” rasped the elder with sud- 
den asperity. “You with your we’s and 
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your us-es and your advice! 
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Young Thomas flushed. “I didn’t 
mean it that way, sir,” he protested. 
“But it’s natural I should be interested.” 

“You’re twenty-two years old, Tom,” 
his grandfather continued more mildly. 
“You say you are ‘interested.’ I’ was in 
command of a ship when I was your 
age. I was interested. You have never 
sailed a ship or bought a bale of goods 
or sold a bolt of silk.” 

“You said yourself I ought to go to 
college,” young Thomas answered. 

“Yes, because in this day it is im- 
portant for a business man to be up-to- 
date. But you have done nothing for 
three years but spend money. Your 
father and Mother Jane Ethel are dis- 
appointed.” 

The old man’s stern and searching 
gaze brought a dull red into his grand- 
son’s cheeks; he saw with satisfaction 
that the pallid face could also develop 
a certain grimness of expression. 
“Well?” he demanded. 

“Tf you'll just tell me what to do, 
I’ll try to do it,” was the response. 

The head of the House of Dunham 
let his eyes rest on a faded photograph, 
a glazed affair of the style of the sixties. 
He broke the reticence of years. 

“There are twenty-one vessels carrying 
our flag, and our paper is good from 
Archangel to Papeete. Father and son, 
father and son, we’ve built up our trade 
and kept it. And every one of us started 
at the bottom, learning seamanship and 
trading and all the ports of the world. 
Each one of us married a wife when he 
got his first command. Now, you’re away 
behind the schedule, Tom—neither ship 
nor wife.” 

The young man dropped his glance, 
self-consciously. “I was thinking of 
settling down right away,” he said defi- 
antly. “Doris and I—’” 

His grandfather kept silent, though 
his gray lips tightened. The other went 
on blunderingly, ‘“Doris— we thought 
I’d come into the office, and we would 
be married.” 

Thomas the elder was still silent, 
sitting in judgment. Finally he re- 
marked indifferently, “I suppose we 
could give you forty dollars a month. 
Then you might work up to seventy-five 
dollars in a few years.” 
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“But my allowance is a hundred and 
fifty !” 

“While you are studying. But if you 
don’t want to work up into the firm, 
that’s your lookout. What does Mother 
Jane Ethel say?” 

“Qh, she likes Doris!” 

“She likes Doris, then,” was the cold 
remark. The old man leaned forward 
alertly. “You owe nothing, then, to 
Dunham & Son?” 

“T’ve just said I wanted to go to 
work,” was the sulky response. 

Thomas’ eyes flashed. “You spent 
two years at sea. I guess you can go as 
third mate of the bark Miracle. She sails 
for China to-morrow at noon. Suppose 
you go down and see Captain Turner 
and ship on her. She’ll be back in a year, 
and then we'll discuss the matter fur- 
ther.” 

Young Thomas looked squarely into 


the stern eyes of his grandfather, saw. 


the expression of authority that ruled 
the House of Dunham, nodded and went 
out. 

When the old bark left her moorings 
in South Brooklyn the next day, Thomas 
the Seventh was on her. 


III 


OUR months later, in the harbor of 

Hongkong, Thomas Dunham listened 
to Captain Turner, who was speaking 
impersonally and yet with a touch of 
anxiety in his voice. ‘‘Mr. Dunham,” he 
was saying, “I have been transferred to 
the command of the steamship Malacca, 
and Mr. Higgins, the mate, will take 
command of this ship. I have watched 
you carefully during the voyage out, and 
I am aware that you and Mr. Higgins 
are not on good terms. He considers you 
a mollycoddle, and you think him a 
ruffian. If you stay on this ship, it will 
be as second mate. I am loath to force 
an officer on Mr. Higgins whom he dis- 
trusts; and yet I feel that it would be 
best for you to make the return voyage 
with him. Of course, I can give you a 
berth on my steamer.” 

Young Thomas listened, the blood 
straining under the tan of his face. He 
did dislike Higgins, though he had 
never, he thought, let it be known. That 
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the gruff, hoarse-voiced mate thought 
him a mollycoddle, and had published 
his opinion, stung him. Was he not a 
Dunham and some day to be the head of 
the House? Captain Turner’s carefully 
impassive countenance gave him no sug- 
gestion as to his decision. But his 
thoughts traveled swiftly to the old 
building in New York; he saw the old 
man at the great desk, heard him say, 
“You haven’t been through the mill.’ 
He looked into his captain’s eyes and 
said quietly, “I should prefer to stay 
here—if Captain Higgins will take me.” 

“Oh, he’ll take you,” was the brief 
response. The innuendo was not lost on 
Thomas: Higgins could not refuse a 
berth to a Thomas Dunham. 

That night he sat in his new cabin and 
stared at the picture of Doris Graeme. 
Her beauty shone out from the flat card 
as though she had bewitched even the 
camera. In his ears sounded her rich 
voice, so full of life and laughter. He 
recalled what she had said that night 
when he had gone over to Long Island 
to tell her that he was to sail next day 
to be gone a year. 

“A year?” she had repeated with a 
sudden sweet huskiness in her tones. 
Then she had bowed her glowing head 
and rested her chin on her twined fin- 
gers as she stood before him. “A year? 
Why, Tom, we can write long letters to 
each other!’ 

“What are letters?” he had demanded 
bitterly. 

“The other side of people,” was her 
answer. “When I see you and you see 
me, we are both dressed up. But real 
letters are written when one is alone 
and,”—he would never forget the sudden 
glow of fathomless maidenly passion in 
her eyes as she went on,—“and un- 
dressed, ready to say one’s prayers. 
Maybe we shall find a different Tommie 
and a different Doris.” 


ND she had written. The three fat 
envelopes lay under his hand, 
stamped with queer foreign characters. 
He picked up the last one and drew out 
the thin sheets. This letter read, in part: 


...My dear, I saw Mother Jane Ethel 
to-day. And she told me your ship had 
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sterling in payment thereof, sir.” He 
laid down the unsigned slip of paper. 

“Captain,” said the old man gently, 
lifting his blue eyes to his son’s, “will 
you please sign the check? I’m going 
home.” He rose to his feet and glanced 
around the room uncertainly. “In the 
matter of the steamer Assouan, I think 
you might well repaint and refit her. 
She has been a very profitable vessel. 
She was my last command.” 


II 


N the year 1912 there stopped before 
the ancient building that bore the sign 
of the House of Dunham a nattily 
dressed, pale-faced, well-set-up youth of 
twenty-two. He glanced up at the great 
board over the doorway and hesitated. 
“The old man will be in a rage,” he 
thought to himself, “but he ought to 
understand that a fellow has got to hold 
up his end. I can’t do the right thing 
in college without money.” 
When he swung open the low gate, 
Thomas the Fifth looked up and gazed 


at his grandson with clouded eyes. 
“I dropped down from college to see 


” 


about my account,” said the youngster. 

“Your father will not be back from 
France till next week,” was the response. 

“I'd rather talk to you, sir,” said 
Thomas the Seventh. “Father doesn’t 
seem able to understand.” 

“Possibly he understands better than 
you suppose,” was the reply. 

It was characteristic of the Dunhams 
that they spoke their minds briefly and 
-without fear. The pale-faced young man 
was true to his blood. “Then I want to 
quit college and come into the office.” 

The old man’s eyes cleared. But his 
tone was gruff. “Straight talk, Tom. 
But nobody comes into this office until 
he has been through the mill.” 

“T couldn’t see that it would have done 
me any good to keep on going to sea. 
It’s a dog’s life, and what’s the use? 
Why should any of us go as master of a 
ship or a steamer when we can hire a 
skipper cheap ?” 

“Since when have you been a member 
of the firm?” rasped the elder with sud- 
den asperity. “You with your we’s and 
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your us-es and your advice! 
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Young Thomas flushed. “I didn’t 
mean it that way, sir,” he protested. 
“But it’s natural I should be interested.” 

“You’re twenty-two years old, Tom,” 
his grandfather continued more mildly. 
“You say you are ‘interested.’ I’ was in 
command of a ship when I was your 
age. I was interested. You have never 
sailed a ship or bought a bale of goods 
or sold a bolt of silk.” 

“You said yourself I ought to go to 
college,” young Thomas answered. 

“Yes, because in this day it is im- 
portant for a business man to be up-to- 
date. But you have done nothing for 
three years but spend money. Your 
father and Mother Jane Ethel are dis- 
appointed.” 

The old man’s stern and searching 
gaze brought a dull red into his grand- 
son’s cheeks; he saw with satisfaction 
that the pallid face could also develop 
a certain grimness of expression. 
“Well?” he demanded. 

“If you'll just tell me what to do, 
I'll try to do it,” was the response. 

The head of the House of Dunham 
let his eyes rest on a faded photograph, 
a glazed affair of the style of the sixties. 
He broke the reticence of years. 

“There are twenty-one vessels carrying 
our flag, and our paper is good from 
Archangel to Papeete. Father and son, 
father and son, we’ve built up our trade 
and kept it. And every one of us started 
at the bottom, learning seamanship and 
trading and all the ports of the world. 
Each one of us married a wife when he 
got his first command. Now, you’re away 
behind the schedule, Tom—neither ship 
nor wife.” 

The young man dropped his glance, 
self-consciously. “I was thinking of 
settling down right away,” he said defi- 
antly. “Doris and I—” 

His grandfather kept silent, though 
his gray lips tightened. The other went 
on blunderingly, ‘““‘Doris— we thought 
I’d come into the office, and we would 
be married.” 

Thomas the elder was still silent, 
sitting in judgment. Finally he re- 
marked indifferently, “I suppose we 
could give you forty dollars a month. 
Then you might work up to seventy-five 
dollars in a few years.” 
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“But my allowance is a hundred and 
fifty !” 

“While you are studying. But if you 
don’t want to work up into the firm, 
that’s your lookout. What does Mother 
Jane Ethel say?” 

“Oh, she likes Doris!” 

“She likes Doris, then,” was the cold 
remark. The old man leaned forward 
alertly. “You owe nothing, then, to 
Dunham & Son?” 

“T’ve just said I wanted to go to 
work,” was the sulky response. 

Thomas’ eyes flashed. “You spent 
two years at sea. I guess you can go as 
third mate of the bark Miracle. She sails 
for China to-morrow at noon. Suppose 
you go down and see Captain Turner 
and ship on her. She’ll be back in a year, 
and then we'll discuss the matter fur- 
ther.” 

Young Thomas looked squarely into 


the stern eyes of his grandfather, saw. 


the expression of authority that ruled 
the House of Dunham, nodded and went 
out. 

When the old bark left her moorings 
in South Brooklyn the next day, Thomas 
the Seventh was on her. 


III 


OUR months later, in the harbor of 

Hongkong, Thomas Dunham listened 
to Captain Turner, who was speaking 
impersonally and yet with a touch of 
anxiety in his voice. ‘‘Mr. Dunham,” he 
was saying, “I have been transferred to 
the command of the steamship Malacca, 
and Mr. Higgins, the mate, will take 
command of this ship. I have watched 
you carefully during the voyage out, and 
I am aware that you and Mr. Higgins 
are not on good terms. He considers you 
a mollycoddle, and you think him a 
ruffian. If you stay on this ship, it will 
be as second mate. I am loath to force 
an officer on Mr. Higgins whom he dis- 
trusts; and yet I feel that it would be 
best for you to make the return voyage 
with him. Of course, I can give you a 
berth on my steamer.” 

Young Thomas listened, the blood 
straining under the tan of his face. He 
did dislike Higgins, though he had 
never, he thought, let it be known. That 
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the gruff, hoarse-voiced mate thought 
him a mollycoddle, and had published 
his opinion, stung him. Was he not a 
Dunham and some day to be the head of 
the House? Captain Turner’s carefully 
impassive countenance gave him no sug- 
gestion as to his decision. But his 
thoughts traveled swiftly to the old 
building in New York; he saw the old 
man at the great desk, heard him say, 
“You haven’t been through the mill.” 
He looked into his captain’s eyes and 
said quietly, “I should prefer to stay 
here—if Captain Higgins will take me.” 

“Oh, he’ll take you,” was the brief 
response. The innuendo was not lost on 
Thomas: Higgins could not refuse a 
berth to a Thomas Dunham. 

That night he sat in his new cabin and 
stared at the picture of Doris Graeme. 
Her beauty shone out from the flat card 
as though she had bewitched even the 
camera. In his ears sounded her rich 
voice, so full of life and laughter. He 
recalled what she had said that night 
when he had gone over to Long Island 
to tell her that he was to sail next day 
to be gone a year. 

“A year?” she had repeated with a 
sudden sweet huskiness in her tones. 
Then she had bowed her glowing head 
and rested her chin on her twined fin- 
gers as she stood before him. “A year? 
Why, Tom, we can write long letters to 
each other!” 

“What are letters?” he had demanded 
bitterly. 

“The other side of people,” was her 
answer. “When I see you and you see 
me, we are both dressed up. But real 
letters are written when one is alone 
and,’’—he would never forget the sudden 
glow of fathomless maidenly passion in 
her eyes as she went on,—‘“and un- 
dressed, ready to say one’s prayers. 
Maybe we shall find a different Tommie 
and a different Doris.” 


ND she had written. The three fat 
envelopes lay under his hand, 
stamped with queer foreign characters. 
He picked up the last one and drew out 
the thin sheets. This letter read, in part: 


...My dear, I saw Mother Jane Ethel 
to-day. And she told me your ship had 
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been reported off the Horn. She men- 
tioned the fact that you had rounded 
the Horn when you were a ’prentice. 
But then you were not in love with me. 
I looked. at the big map in the library 
and then at the few stars in the south 
—the stars you are looking at to-night, 
though you are out of the reach of my 
arms. It is an experience I needed. I 
know now how I shall feel and pray 
when I am your wife and you are mas- 
ter of your own ship and across the 
world...I see the men-folk going into 
the city on the 8:05 and coming home 
at night on the 5:36—and I understand 
that our day apart is counted by months, 
not hours. It makes a big thing of life, 
Tommie, and we'll fling years of happi- 
ness behind us instead of mere hours, 
and reach out for more and more years 
and laugh at people who meet the 5:36 
in a motor on Friday instead of meeting 
1913 in the evening. a "hen you are 
back, come in the ez ‘ening. 


Thomas laid the sheets down gently. 
His reverie was broken by a knock at 
the door. The knob turned, and Captain 
Higgins entered. Instinctively Thomas 
was on his feet. 

“Sit down,” said Higgins gruffly. “TI 


want to talk to you.” 


“Yes sir,” was the amazed reply. 

Captain Higgins breathed heavily a 
moment and then leaned back against 
the washstand, fixing his cold eyes on 
the young second mate. “I thought 
maybe you didn’t just understand about 
this voyage home,” he said brusquely. 
“Captain Turner seemed to take it for 
granted that I wanted you, and you 
wanted to sign on with me. Now, I’m 
not specially anxious to have you along 
with me. How do you feel about it?” 

It was a challenge which an hour be- 
fore Thomas would have met with de- 
fiance. He understood the etiquette of 
the sea, and he realized that it was Hig- 
gins’ privilege to set him ashore. He 
would have gone ashore—then. But now 
he looked his new commander in the eye 
and said simply: “Of course, if you 
wish me to keep the third mate’s watch, 
I'll do so, sir. I understood that I was 
going second. That’s why I moved my 
traps in here.” 

“None of this owners’ pets goes with 

’ Higgins went on doggedly. 

Now, the new skipper of the A/iracle 
had worked himself up to his present 
position by sheer, ox-like hard work. 
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He resented the easy way in which young 
Thomas had stepped into what he called 
“a better man’s shoes.” Thomas the 
Seventh had the breeding of many gen- 
erations behind him. That breeding told 
at this moment. He rose to his féet and 
said quietly: “As you say. I’ll have my 
dunnage off to-night, sir.” 

Higgins was plainly taken aback. He 
had expected impertinence, lofty words 
from Thomas and a fair excuse for dis- 
rating him. But he suddenly understood 
that he was putting ashore the son of his 
superintendent, the grandson of the head 
of the line. But the ox in his nature 
could not wallow out of the impasse. 
He felt that he was being defied; yet 
he could not for the life of him state 
his own case. He grunted inarticulately, 
and Thomas began packing his stuff, 
with a little nod of apology. “I must see 
about a berth right away,” he said. 

Utterly baffled, Captain Higgins 
stamped out, inwardly cursing himself 
and wondering what explanation he 
should give grim-eyed old Thomas Dun- 
ham in New York. An hour later, young 
Thomas was in a sampan with his lug- 
gage, bound for the shore. Within an- 
other hour he was sound asleep in a room 
in a hotel, dreaming that he was sailing 
a full-rigged ship into Doris’ garden. 

The next morning he woke early, 
stretched himself with the feeling of 
physical content that follows the let- 
down from watch-and-watch for several 
months, and lazily pondered his plight. 
He had quit the Miracle for good and 
all. Remained these choices: to go and 
ask Captain Turner for a berth on the 
Malacca, buy a passage home first-class 
on a mail-boat, or— He sat up in bed 
and grinned. “I understand,” he told 
the mirror that stood spraddle-legged in 
the middle of the room, “that I am sup- 
posed to get married when I bring my 
own ship in. I think I’ll try traveling 
on my own for a while.” 


IV 


MONG Dunham’s various papers 

was a letter addressed to one Sit 
Que, ‘merchant in the city of Canton— 
a brief epistle signed by the head of the 
House of Dunham. It read: 





“It is forty years since I have seen him,” replied Sit Que quietly. 
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Sit Que: 

In the matter of the drafts drawn by 
you, we take pleasure in saying that we 
have honored them as usual. The young 
man of our house will present this let- 


ter. 


THos. DUNHAM. 


“T have often heard of the fame of the 
name of Dunham,” thought Thomas. 
“Let us see if it is the open sesame.” 

Within four days he entered a low 
doorway in a narrow yellow street and 
stood for a moment breathing a smell 
so much like that of the office in New 
York that he smiled. A bland Chinese 
came from behind a little teak-wood 
counter and asked him in perfect Eng- 
lish what his business was. Thomas 
drew out the letter and held it out. “TI 
should like to see Mr. Sit Que,” he said. 

The clerk glanced at him and bowed. 
Soft-footed, he slipped away, returning 
presently to bow again and indicate that 
Thomas was to follow him. i 

In a large upstairs room, furnished 
in the simplest style, he found the man 
he sought, an incredibly old personage 


whose scanty queue was pieced out with 
dark silk, whose face was a perfect net- 
work of infinitely fine lines, drawn by 
the stylus of time. Thomas stopped re- 
spectfully. Sit Que held out a thin hand 


and said in good English, “Captain 
Dunham, I am glad to see you.” 

“My grandfather has spoken of you,” 
Thomas answered politely. “He will be 
glad to hear that you are well.” 

“It is forty years since I have seen 
him,” replied Sit Que gently. He looked 
at the young man out of his quiet, shrewd 
old eyes and waited. 

Briefly Dunham explained his situa- 
tion. “I came to you because you know 
the house,” he ended. “I should like to 
go back with my own ship under my 
feet.” 

The ancient Chinese seemed to henson 
much excited. He slid from his great 
chair and went close to Thomas and 
patted his sleeve. “There is a debt,” he 
said, “that I have wished to pay. I will 
give you a ship, Captain. You shall sail 
into New York with my flag flying.” 

There had been much talk in the 
young man’s presence of the dilatoriness 
of the Oriental. This swiftness ‘of de- 
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cision and promptness of promise took 
Dunham’s breath away. He stammered 
a few words of thanks. Sit Que waved 
his ivory-colored hand. “In the Tai 
Ping rebellion, you saved my life,” he 
said simply. “It is nothing. . When 
would you like to sail, Captain?” 

Thomas pinched himself and found 
that he was awake. “As soon as pos- 
sible,” he responded. 

The old man clapped his hands, and 
to the elderly clerk who answered his 
call gave rapid orders in the vernacular. 
Then he turned to Thomas. “In the mat- 
ter of expense,” he murmured: “The 
steamer is the Hu Nan.” He glanced up 
at the tall figure before him and smiled 
faintly. “Your grandfather and I were 
young together once.” 

That simple and concise statement 
seemed to recall the years that had 
slipped out of the grasp of youth. 
Thomas felt for the moment as if time 
and space were mere catchwords, 
drawled by people asleep in the darkness. 
Like a motion-picture film, his own short 
life flashed before him: his boyhood, 
ending in his two years at sea; his 
school-days ; college, with its evanescent 
associations and friendships; Doris, 
glowing in the dusk; his grandfather, 
sitting at the great desk in the office on 
Greenwich Street. And now he was sud- 
denly made master of a steamer by a 
Chinaman whom he had never seen be- 
fore, who told him simply that there had 
been other days of youth. 

But that did not explain it all; he 
asked another question, and the answer 
came to him in the voice of an old man 
with silk woven in his hair: “We have 
done business together for sixty years, 
and I honor any draft signed Thomas 
Dunham.” 

There it was, the secret of the odorous 
office in Greenwich Street: a name built 
up on commercial honesty, on proven 
fidelity to every obligation. And now he, 
the youngest of the family, was assuming 
another trust. He straightened himself 
and smiled back at the old man. “I shall 
be glad to take the Hu Nan to New 
York,” he said. 

“And you will fly my flag,” responded 
Sit Que. “The ship lies in Hong Kong 
already loaded. I was going to consign 
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her to a house in England. Now I shall 
consign her to Thomas Dunham & Son.” 
Thomas thought quickly. “You know 
I have no skipper’s papers,” he remarked. 
Sit Que waved his hand again. “You 
shall have Chinese papers, Captain. The 
Hu Nan will be the first Chinese vessel 
of the merchant class to enter an Ameri- 
can port.” 
“I’m ready,’ 


said Thomas. 


HAT night Thomas sat him down 
and wrote to Doris: 


...and I shall likely make the trip in 
seventy days, for. I understand the 
packet is new and fast. It seems like a 
dream, but it is a dream come true. Old 
Sit Que has presented me with a piece 
of splendid silk. It is too magnificent 
for anything but a wedding-gown. I 
am bringing it to you. How right you 
are about our lives heing made up of 
big things. Because my grandfather 
and a young Chinaman became friends 
sixty years ago, I am coming home 
skipper of my own vessel to marry you 
... Sixty years, Doris, that I might hold 
you in my arms... 


His classmates in Harvard would 
never have recognized in the weather- 
bitten, lean-shanked, hard-fisted, keen- 
eyed skipper of the big tramp Hu Nan 
their associate Tommie Dunham. But 
hereafter only one person in the world 
was ever to call him Tommie again; he 
had reached the age when a nickname, 
if given a man, brings either honor or 
contempt. 

The Hu Nan, built in an honest Scots 
shipyard, proved both stanch and fast. 
The chief engineer, the only other Euro- 
pean among the crew, boasted of her 
small coal-consumption and incidentally 
informed Thomas that old Sit Que was 
a generous owner in the matter of re- 
pairs and supplies. 

“T’ve been with him ten years come 
April,” he rumbled at dinner the first 
night out. “Some folks will tell you the 
Chinese don’t run ships right. Sit Que 
knows how.” 

Later at the same meal he glanced 
shrewdly at the youngster opposite him 
_and said, using an old man’s privilege: 
“I beg pardon, Captain, but your taking 
this steamer was sudden, wasn’t it? May 
I ask your name, sir?” 
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“Thomas Dunham,” was the brief 
answer. 

‘“‘A-a-ah!” breathed the engineer gen- 
tly. “It’s a good name, Captain, good 
in all ports of the world.” He pushed 
back his plate and stared at the paneled 
bulkhead, his bearded lips moving 
soundlessky. Dunham looked up in time 
to catch the kindly expression on the old 
man’s face. For an instant they met 
each other’s eyes in sudden embarrass- 
ment ; then Thomas said quietly, “Wont 
you have your pipe with me on the 
bridge, Chief ?” 

Therein the youthful master of the 
Hu Nan showed the just and high breed- 
ing of his race, and before the waning 
moon rose over the sea he had learned 
much from the old man, erudite in all 
matters pertaining to the Seven Seas. 

As was perfectly natural, Thomas 
took his first command very seriously. 
After all, he was inexperienced, and the 


‘Hu Nan was not a vessel to be handled 


lightly by a youngster. For the first 
thirty days he slept but little, and there- 
by gained the respect of his three Chinese 
officers, silent ex-navy men, who spoke 
good English and added to the seaman- 
like qualities of a race of seafarers the 
training of the Occident. And in his 
treatment of them he cast bread upon 
the waters—unwittingly to be sure, act- 
ing merely in accordance with the inbred 
instincts of a Dunham. 

Magellan Straits were past, and the 
Hu Nan was tossing the spume of the 
gray Atlantic from her bows, when the 
youthful skipper first was confronted 
with one of those emergencies that make 
even old and tried men blench. It was 
three o’clock in the morning when Chief 
Officer Tong King called him. 

“What’s up?” demanded Thomas, 
pulling on his sea-boots and grabbing 
for his oilskins. 

“Fire in the forehold, sir.” 

Instantly he realized that he should 
long ago have acquainted himself with 
the nature of the cargo in every part of 
his ship. He had neglected to do so. 
He wasted no time in making excuses for 
himself but went directly to the point: 

“What’s afire?” 

Tong King replied stolidly, “Varnish 
and oils, sir.” 





He went forward, shielaing his eyes as best he could from the terrific heat. 
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” 


“Get your pump started, Mr. King, 
ordered Thomas briefly, hastening out 
into the blustery darkness. 

Within five minutes he had satisfied 
himself that No. 1 Hold was already a 
furnace. The reeking fumes poured up 
through the ventilators in stifling volume. 
The few lines of hose were impotent. 

“We'll have to confine it to the for- 
ward hold and simply do our best,” 
Thomas told the chief officer quietly. 
“The principal thing is to see that 
neither of the bulkheads warps and that 
the fire doesn’t spread.” 

Three nights later, the fore-hatch blew 
off with a muffled sound, and the hot 
blast that poured out and upward 
scorched Dunham and his companions on 
the bridge. In the terrific glare young 
Thomas looked at the mate. That of- 
ficer shook his head. “Unless the water 
can keep it from spreading, we are gone, 
sir.” 


HERE came suddenly to Dunham’s 

recollection, like a tap on the shoul- 
der, the boast he had once heard on his 
grandfather’s. lips: “No Dunham ever 
lost ship or cargo. That’s why we get 
better freight rates and pay lighter in- 
surance.” 

And he, the youngest of the House, 
was watching a ship entrusted to him 
burn. He flinched, forgetting the pain 
of his parching face; he swung on his 
chief : 

“Mr. King, if you will handle the 
steamer, please, I’ll see what I can do.” 
Without awaiting the customary reply, 
he left the bridge and went forward, 
shielding his eyes as best he could from 
the terrific heat. Very quietly he gauged 
the nearest point that human flesh and 
blood could stand the ordeal for five 
minutes, rallied his crew, divided them 
into shifts and resumed the apparently 
useless labor of pouring streams of water 
into the volcano. 

Thomas did not know it, but his 
Chinese crew would have worked for 
no other as they did for him. And on 
the sixth day a grimy, seared, blistered, 
utterly spent. two-score men lay down 
beside their jumping hoses when Thomas 
blew his whistle to stop the pumps. The 
fire was out. 
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After a long stare into the still steam- 
ing hold, Dunham went to the bridge 
and said to the mate, “Mr. King, turn 
in and sleep. [Al run her this watch.” 

The Chinese officer lifted his fire- 
blighted eyes to his commander, saluted 
and stumbled away, leaving the captain 
of the 7u Nan alone with his thoughts 
and his ship. 

There was no exultation in his heart 
that he had extinguished the fire. It 
never should have started. But it was 
out, now, and the steamer was once more 
pointing her bows toward New York, 
driving the sullen surges aside with 
steady and unwearied power. 

“T ought. to be asleep,” he thought 
wonderingly. “And I’m not. I’m wide 
awake.” He leaned over and stared 
down at the shadowy forms huddled on 
the deck, and he suddenly seemed to 
come into his own. That was Ais crew 
that slept the sleep of exhaustion there. 
It was Ais ship that throbbed its way 
toward port. He bent his head in hu- 
mility, the humbleness of the man who 
has won. 

In the gray dawn Mr. Tong King 
looked into his superior’s eyes and saw 
a new spirit behind them. He took over 
the watch, and as Thomas went below 
murmured to himself in his native 
tongue, “There was a fire, and God 
covered it with smoke till the wind blew 
the smoke away and all saw the fire.” 

In his own cabin, Thomas stared at 
himself in the mirror. He did not recog- 
nize the unshaven, blistered, sooty figure 
that -confronted him. “Doris would 
never know me,” he muttered. 


VI 


N her own gently lit room in her 

father’s house, Doris Graeme was 
studying three documents. One was a 
chart of the South Atlantic; the other 
two were letters bearing Chinese post- 
marks. On the chart she had marked an 
approximate position for the steamer 
Hu Nan, based on Thomas’ carefully 
worded explanations of her speed, daily 
travel and so on. She fixed her eyes on 
that small mark on the vast cream of the 
chart, and Thomas appeared before her 
—not the Thomas who had taken her 
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to football-games and dances, not the 
Tommie Dunham of a thousand idle 


pranks did she see; instead she looked 
into the grim face of the master of a 
ship, of the man who had written her 
just before he sailed from Hongkong: 


..It is one thing to be accepted in one’s 
own set without question, but it’s an- 
other to be thrown ashore in a foreign 
country and find that the name you bear 
is good. When old Sit Que made no 
question about giving me the Hu Nan, 
it struck me between the eyes that 
grandfather had always been right. 
Think of it, Doris dear: the old Chinese 
lifted that little note of Grandfather's 
in his ivory fingers and called me “Cap- 
tain.” And Higgins had practically re- 
fused to have anything to do with me! 
It made me think of other things I had 
taken for granted, which had been given 
me unearned—your love, my dear, and 
your trust. I simply took ’em, didn’t I? 
Well, I made a lot of promises, too. 
They were meant all right, but I didn’t 
just understand the obligations. Now I 
do. I am coming back master of my 
own ship, please God. I’ll have fulfilled 
old Sit Que’s trust, and I'll be fitter to 
falfill yours... 


Doris dropped the thin sheets and 
knelt over the chart with a proud and 
choking prayer on her lips. She was 
praying for the man who was: coming 
across the world to her. And then she 
wiped her eyes and reread the lines that 
had given her the picture of the new 
Thomas Dunham: 


..J have a great deal to learn just to 
work up even with what I should have 
done long ago. I must do it alone, 
Doris. When I am even, I am coming 
to claim you. Then we'll both start to- 
gether, I as Thomas Dunham, you as 
Doris Dunham; and, dear, let us hope 
some time soon it will be Mother Doris 


May. 


The telephone _ tinkled. It 
Thomas’ mother speaking. 

“This is Mother Jane Ethel,” she said 
in her low, firm voice. “The Hu Nan 
has been reported.” 

“Yes?” she breathed. 

The kind, capable voice went on: 
“The Hu Nan caught fire this side the 
Horn, Thomas reported, but he extin- 
guished it and was proceeding and not 
in need of assistance.” 

“Was—was anyone hurt?” 


was 
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“He didn’t say, Doris. You under- 
stand that it was merely a report to the 
owners.” 

“And—and no message for—for us?” 
she whispered. 

“My dear Doris, you must learn to 
wait. Ship-captains have other things to 
do at sea besides send personal messages. 
But he was safe «with his ship so far. 
That’s good news. Good-night!” 


JEXT morning early, Doris Graeme 

entered the office at the intersection 

of Sixth Avenue and Greenwich and 

sought the old Captain behind his great 

desk. He looked up at her fresh loveli- 

ness and did not miss the brave, firm set 
of the red mouth. 

“Yes?” he said gruffly. 

“You heard from Thomas?” she asked. 

“From the steamer Hu Nan, yes,” he 
responded. “Seems he had a fire in the 
cargo.” 

“Just what was the Hu Nan’s position 
when she was reported ?”’ Doris went on. 

Captain Dunham placed his great 
glasses on his nose and read the figures. 

“Then he didn’t lose any time,” she 
responded. Her eyes involuntarily flew 
to the huge chart that hung on the wall. 
Then she went up to it and laid one 
gloved finger precisely on the spot where 
the Hu Nan had been sighted. She 
didn’t know that the old man had risen 
too, and was behind her, until she heard 
him say, in a new tone, “Doris May, 
your man seems able to take care of his 
ship.” 

Doris did not turn at once. The words 
“Doris May” used by the old man meant 
that she had been taken into the Dunham 
family, that she was thereafter to belong 
among the women who knew the Seven 
Seas from poring over letters with out- 
landish postmarks and studying charts 
traversed by thin red lines—the course 
of a Dunham ship. And when she faced 
the old man it was with a quiet smile 
of affection that told him more than 
words could have done. 

Later in the day he addressed his son, 
busily engaged in preparing the big 
freight tanker Memphis for a voyage 
to Singapore. 

“Thomas,” he said quietly, ‘Doris 
May was down this morning.” 








She stopped and looked at him with unfathomable eyes. She seemed to be waiting for another call. 
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Thomas Dunham the Sixth swung on 
his heel and glanced at his father curi- 
ously. Himself, he had never approved 
of Doris Graeme, and he had even at- 
tributed much of his son’s listlessness 
and irregularity to her influence. But 
here the Head of the House had received 
her as one worthy. After all— 

“IT suppose Doris May came down to 
see about the reporting of the Hu Nan?” 

“Yes, and she knew exactly what the 
longitude and latitude meant, Thomas.” 

“The Hu Nan ought to be in before 
the first of the month,” was the response. 

The elder reached for the telephone 
and called up Doris. “Doris May,” he 
asked gruffly, “when do you expect the 
Hu Nan?” 

Promptly the answer floated back over 
the wire: “Thomas figured on reaching 
New York on the thirtieth, Captain.” 

“Humph!” grunted the old man, 
hanging up the receiver. “The Hu Nan 
is due the thirtieth, Thomas.” 

The two men glanced at each other, 
in their eyes the glint of the Dunham 
pride. 


VII 


N the morning of the thirtieth, 

Doris Graeme rose and looked out 
on the Hudson. It was blanketed in a 
dense fog out of which rose the warning 
screams of many whistles and the clang- 
ing of the bells of vessels at anchor. 
Could Thomas bring the Hu Nan in? 
Was he to be delayed and maybe wrecked 
at the very end of his voyage? She 
dressed carefully and slowly. She must 
be brave and patient. She must wait, 
even as other seamen’s wives must wait 
the world over. When his ship was 
berthed and his business done, he would 
come to her—not before. And she could 
not go to him. 

But in midafternoon her anxiety was 
too great for inaction. She went down 
to Greenwich Street and took her stand 
opposite the doorway. Then she walked 
into Jefferson Market and down side- 
streets for an hour. Still there was no 
sign of activity about Number One. She 
was about to go home, when she caught 
sight of a tall, capable figure at pause 
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on the corner. It was young Thomas, 
clad in ‘heavy pilot cloth, his face 
bronzed by wind and sea; under his arm 
he carried a tin case~ He glanced up at 
the familiar sign, hesitated a moment 
longer and then strode on and in. He 
had not seen her or felt her presence. 

She repressed the bitterness in her 
heart, the swiftly realized, bitter feeling 
that she was, after all, only secondary. 
But she waited. And in due time she saw 
the old Captain come out and enter the 
antiquated carriage that drove up for 
him. Followed Thomas the Sixth. 

“Thomas,” said the old man in his 
hoarse voice, “get a painter to fix that 
sign to-morrow.” 

Thomas the Sixth lifted his grizzled 
head and stared at the white board and 
its legend as if puzzled. 

“Yes. Make it Thomas Dunham & 
Son & Son,” he ordered. “Give the 
boy the Memphis, and you stay ashore. 
I am getting old.” 

Doris listened to no more but fled for 
the Elevated, her cheeks aflame with 
pride. 


VIll 


HAT evening at just half-past eight 
o’clock, young Thomas Dunham, in 

flawless clothes, entered the drawing- 
room of the Graeme house and saw a 
tall, dusky-haired, glowing woman com- 
ing slowly toward him. For a moment 
he seemed bewildered. Then he called 
softly, “Doris! Doris!” 

She stopped and looked at him with 
unfathomable eyes. She seemed waiting 
for another call. Thomas Dunham 
understood, and this time his voice rang 
out in a new tone: 

“Doris May! Doris May 

She answered that proud call proudly, 
for the man into whose arms she went 
was worthy of her pride —a Dunham. 
Willingly all the rest of her life she 
would be known as Doris May, wife of 
Thomas Dunham. 

Later, within the safe circle of his 
arms, she dropped her head on his breast 
and called to her first lover, softly, 
“Tommie! Tommie!” 

And he was there too. 


ps 











A Complete Résumé of the First Installment of 


Gilbert Parker’s New Novel, “WILD YOUTH.” 








HE law of the love 
of youth for youth is 
the woof of this lat- 
est novel by Sir Gil- 
bert Parker. Immu- 
table as the law of 
gravitation, he sets it forth, and 
paints in his men and women 
with the same broad, powerful 
sweeps or delicate touches 
with which he pictures the 
Canada that he knows so well. 

Louise Mazarine, a willowy 
slip of a girl, not more than 
nineteen; Joel Mazarine, her 
husband, sixty-five, rough and 
prophet-bearded—these are the 
violation of the law. Then 
comes Orlando Guise, a neigh- 
boring ranchman, and young. 
And the law begins to work 
as surely as gravitation pulls the falling 
apple to the earth. . 

Joel Mazarine is a hard old calf-skin- 
booted man of the soil, who had buried 
two gray-haired wives before he saw 
Louise. She stands to him, first, as pay- 
ment for a ten-thousand-dollar mortgage, 
which he tore up when she married him, 
three years before; and second, as the 
fulfillment of the belated hunger of a 
coarse manhood. He stands to her as a 
jailer who gives her good food and care, 
and yet gives her nothing. 

“Hell—that old whale and her!” 

That’s what Jonas Billings, the keeper 
of the livery stable, said when Joel Maz- 
arine fifst brought his wife to Askatoon 
to live on the valuable ranch he had in- 
herited there. And that’s the opinion of 
all Askatoon. 

The girl wife never appears by herself, 
but always in the company of her mo- 
rose husband. She sits in church where 
he tells her to sit, and speaks when he 
tells her to speak. Gruesome jealousy 
takes possession of Mazarine if her 
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glance or word goes out with- 
out his sanction, This jail life 
saps the strength of the girl, 
and she falls ill, That short 
time of illness changes her 
whole world. 

The Young Doctor, beloved 
by all Askatoon and its out- 
lying ranches, comes, and sees 
that what ails the girl is old 
age. But before he can help 
her as he has planned, young 
Orlando Guise rides over to 
Mayo (the Mazarine ranch), 
to buy cattle from Mazarine. 

Orlando Guise and his 
mother own one of the richest 
Askatoon ranches. And to the 
astonishment of everyone,— 
they only know Guise, or 
“Giggles,” as he is called, by 
his dudish clothes and gay, laughing 
manner,—the ranch is steadily growing 
richer. 

“Giggles” laughs even while he drives 
a hard bargain. He laughs this day when 
old Joel, ugly in his overalls and boots, 
looks at him as if he were a silly dandy 
sent to him to be “trimmed.” He is still 
laughing when the astonished Joel is 
hunting for the proof of the pedigree of 
cattle that he has not found it so easy to 
sell. But Orlando’s giggle changes to a 
heartfelt stare of wonder when he sees 
Louise’s face at the window, “pale, ex- 
quisite, delicate, with eyes that stared at 
him as though he were a creature from 
some other world.” 

Louise had heard a strange voice out- 
side her window. It was a new kind of 
voice, lively and constantly breaking into 
little spells of inconsequent laughter. 
She wanted to see who had such a voice. 
She moved cautiously to the window and 
looked into the merriest eyes she had 
ever seen —‘and for the first time in 
all her life she was wholly alive.” 











The story continues on the next page. Turn the leaf and read 
on, if you would follow the best novel Gilbert Parker has written. 
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CHAPTER V 


ORLANDO HAS AN ADVENTURE 





——|URLINGAME had the best 
practice of any lawyer in 
Askatoon, although his char- 
acter had its shady side. The 
prairie standards were not low; but 
tolerance is natural where the com- 
munity is ready-made; where people 
from all points of the compass come 
together with all sorts of things behind 
them; where standards have at first no 
organized sanction. Financially Burlin- 
game was honest enough, his defects be- 
ing associated with those ancient sources 
of misconduct, wine and women—and in 
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his case the morphia habit as well. It 
said much for his physique that, in spite 
of his indulgences, he not only remained 
a presentable figure but a lucky and suc- 
cessful lawyer. 

Being something of a philosopher, the 
Young Doctor looked upon Burlingame 
chiefly as one of those inevitable vintages 
from a vineyard which, according to the 
favor or disfavor of Heaven, yields from 
the same soil both good and bad. He 
had none of that Puritanism which 
would ruthlessly root out the vines yield- 
ing the bad wine. To his mind that 
could only be done by the ax, the rope 
or the bullet. It seemed of little use, 
and very unfair, to drive the wolf out 
of your own garden into that of your 
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neighbor. Therefore Burlingame must 
‘be endured. 


HE day after the Young Doctor had 

paid his professional visit to Mayo, 
and Orlando Guise had first seen the 
girl-wife of the behemoth, the Young 
Doctor visited Burlingame’s office. Bur- 
lingame had only recently returned from 
England, whither he had gone on im- 
portant legal business, which he had 
agreeably balanced by unguarded ad- 
ventures in forbidden paths. He was 
in an animated mood. Three things had 
just happened which had given him 
great pleasure. 

In the morning he had gained a ver- 
dict of acquittal in the case of one of the 


McMahon Gang for manslaughter con- 
nected with jumping a claim; and this 
meant increased reputation. 

He had also received a letter from 
Orlando Guise, and a check for six 
thousand dollars, with instructions to 
pay the amount in cash to Joel Mazar- 
ine ; and this meant a chance of meeting 
Mazarine and perhaps getting a new 
client. 

He had also received a letter of in- 
structions from a client in Montreal, a 
kinsman and legatee of old Michael 
Turley, the late owner of Mayo, in con- 
nection with a legacy. This would in- 
volve some legal proceedings with con- 
siderable costs, and also contact with 
Joel Mazarine, whom he had not yet 
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seen; for Mazarine had come while he 
was away in England. 

His interest in Mazarine, however, 
was really an interest in Mrs. Mazarine, 
concerning whom he had heard things 
which stimulated his. imagination. To 
him a woman was the supreme interest 
of existence, apart from making a neces- 
sary living. He was. the primitive and 
pernicious hunter. He had been discreet 
enough not to question people too closely 
where Mazarine’s wife was concerned, 
but there was, however, one gossip whom 
Burlingame questioned with some free- 
dom. This was Patsy Kernaghan. 

Before the Young Doctor arrived at 
his office this particular morning, Patsy, 
who had followed him from the Court- 
house, was put under a light and skillful 
cross-examination. He had been of ser- 
vice to Burlingame more than once; and 
he was regarded as a useful man to do 
odd jobs for his office, as for other offices 
in Askatoon. 

“Aw, him—that murdering moloch at 
Mayo!” exclaimed Patsy when the but- 
ton was pressed. “That Methodis’ fella 
with the face of a pirate! If there 
wasn’t a better Protestan’ than him in 
the world, the meeting-houses’d be used 
for kindlin’-wood. Joel, they call him— 
a dacint prophet’s name misused! 

“T heard him praying once, as I stood 
outside the meetin’-house windys. To 
hear that holy hyena lift up his voice to 
the skies! Shure, I’ve never been the 
same man since, for the voice of him 
says one thing, and the look of him says 
another. Sez I to meself, Mr. Burlin- 
game, y’r anner, the minute I first saw 
him, sez I, ‘Askatoon’s no safe place for 
me.’ Whin one like that gits a footin’ in 
a place, the locks can’t be too manny to 
shut ye in whin ye want to sleep at night. 
That fella’s got no pedigree, and if it 
wouldn’t hurt some dacent woman, 
maybe, I’d say he was misbegotten. But 
still, I’ll tell ye: Out there at Mayo, 
there’s. what’d have saved Sodom and 
Gomorrah—aye, that’d have saved Jeru- 
salem, and there wouldn’t ha’ been a 
single lamentation of Jeremiah. Out at 
Mayo there’s as beautiful a little lady 
as you’d want to see. Just a girl she is, 
not more than eighteen or nineteen years 
of age. She’s got a face that’d make ye 
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want to lift the chorals an’ the anti- 
phones to her every marnin’. She’s got 
the figure of one that was never to grow 
up, an’ there she is the wife, the wedded 
wife of that crocodile great-grandfather. 

“Aw, I know all about it Mr. Burlin- 
game, yr anner. How do I know? 
Didn’t Michael Turley tell me before he 
died what sort o’ man his cousin was? 
Didn’t he tell me Joel Mazarine married 
whin he was eighteen years of age; an’ 
his daughter was married whin she was 
seventeen ; an’ her son was married whin 
he was eighteen—an’ Joel’s a great- 
grandfather now. An’ see him out there 
with her that looks as if the kindergarten 
was the place for her.” 

“Do you go to Mayo often?” asked 
Burlingame. 

“Aw yis. There’s a job now and then 
to do. I’m ridin’ an old moke on errands 
for him whin his hired hands are busy. 
A man must live, and there’s that purty 
lass with the Irish eyes! Man alive, but 
it goes to me heart to luk at her.” 

“Well, I think I must have a ‘luk’ at 
her then,” was Burlingame’s half satir- 
ical and wholly saturnine remark. 


NOt long after Patsy Kernaghan had 

left Burlingame’s office, the Young 
Doctor came. His business was brief, 
and he was about to leave when Bur- 
lingame said: 

“The Mazarines out at Mayo — you 
know them? They came while I was 
away. Queer old goat, isn’t he?” 

“His exact place in natural history 
I’m not able to select,” answered the 
Young Doctor dryly, “but I know him.” 

“And his wife—you know her?” asked 
Burlingame casually. 

The Young Doctor nodded. 
in a professional: way.” 

“Has she been sick?” 

“She is ill now,” replied the Young 
Doctor. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“What’s the truth about that Mc- 
Mahon claim-jumper who was acquitted 
this morning?” asked the Young Doctor 
with a quizzical eye and an acid note to 
his voice. “You've got your verdict, but 
you know the real truth, and you musn’t 
and wont tell it. Well?” 

Burlingame saw. “Well, I’ll have to 
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ask the old goat myself,” he said. “He’s 
coming here to-day.” 

He took up Orlando Guise’s letter 
from the table, glanced at it smilingly, 
and threw it down again. 

“He must be a queer specimen,” Bur- 
lingame continued. “He wouldn’t take 
Orlando Guise’s check yesterday. He 
says he’ll only be paid in hard cash. 
He’s coming here this afternoon to get 
it. He’s a crank, whatever else he is. 
They tell me he doesn’t keep a bank ac- 
count. If he gets a check, he has it 
changed into cash. If he wants to send 
a check away, he buys one for cash from 
somebody. He pays for everything in 
cash, if he can. Actually, he hasn’t a 
banking account in the place. Cash— 
nothing but cash! What do you think of 
that ?” 

The Young Doctor nodded: “Cash as 
a habit is useful. Every man must have 
his hobby, I suppose. Considering the 
crimes tried at the court in this town, 
Mazarine’s got an unusual faith in hu- 
man nature; or else he feels himself 
pretty safe at Mayo.” 

“Thieves?” asked Burlingame satiric- 
ally. 

“Yes, I believe that’s still the name, 
though judging from some of your 
language in the Courthouse, it’s a word 
that gives no opportunity to take cover. 
{ hope your successful client of to-day, 
and his brothers, and his friends and 
followers, are not familiar with the ways 
of Mr. Mazarine. I hope they don’t 
know about this six thousand dollars in 
cold cash.” 

A sneering, sour smile came to Bur- 
lingame’s lips. The Young Doctor’s dry 
allusions touched him on the raw all 
too often. 

“Oh, of course, I told them all about 
that six thousand dollars! Of course! A 
lot of people suspect those McMahons of 
being crooked. Well, it has never been 
proved. Until it’s proved, they’re en- 
titled—” Burlingame paused. 

“To the benefit of the doubt, eh?” 

“Why not? I’ve heard you hold the 
balance pretty fair ’twixt your patients 
and the undertaker.” 

Quite unmoved, the Young Doctor 
coolly replied: “In your own happy 
phrase—of course! I get a commission 
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from the undertaker when the patient’s 
a poor man; when he’s a rich man, | 
keep him alive. It pays. The difference 
between me and your friends the crimi- 
nals is that probably nobody will ever 
be able to catch me out. But the Mc- 
Mahons, we'll get them yet,”— a stern, 
determined look came into the Young 
Doctor’s honest eye, — “yes, we'll get 
them yet. They’re a nasty fringe on the 
skirts of Askatoon. 

“But there it is as it is. You take 
their dirty money, and I don’t refuse pay 
when I’m called in to attend the worst 
man in the West, whoever he may be. 
Why, Burlingame, as your family phy- 
sician, I shouldn’t hesitate even to pre- 
sent my account against your estate if, 
in a tussle with the devil, he got you 
out of my hands.” 

Now a large and friendly smile cov- 
ered the Young Doctor’s face. He liked 
hard hitting, but he also liked to take 
human nature as it was, and not to 
quarrel. Burlingame, on his part, had 
no desire for strife with the Young 
Doctor. He would make a very danger- 
ous enemy. His return smile was a great 
effort, however. Ruefulness and exas- 
peration were behind it. 


HE Young Doctor had only been 
gone a few minutes when Joel Maz- 
arine entered Burlingame’s office. 

“T’ve come about that six thousand 
dollars Mr. Guise of Slow Down Ranch 
owes me,” the old man said without any 
formal salutation. He was evidently not 
good-humored. 

At sight of Mazarine, Burlingame at 
once accepted the general verdict con- 
cerning him. That, however, would not 
prejudice him greatly. Burlingame had 
no moral sense. Mazarine’s face might 
revolt him, but not his character. 

“T’ve got the cash here for you, and 
I'll have in a witness and hand the 
money over at once,” he said. “The re- 
ceipt is ready. I assume you are Joel 
Mazarine,” he added, in a weak attempt 
at being humorous. 

“Get on with the business, Mister,” 
said the old man surlily. 

In a few moments he had the six 
thousand dollars in good government 
notes in two inner pockets of his shirt. 
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It made him feel very warm and com- 
fortable. His face almost relaxed into 
a smile when he bade Burlingame good- 
day. 

Bestinenene had said nothing about 
the letter from the late Michael Tur- 
ley’s kinsman in Montreal and the ques- 
tion of the legacy. This was deliberate 
on his part. He wanted an excuse to 
visit Mayo and see its mistress with his 
own eyes. He had attempted to pluck 
many flowers in his day, and had not 
been unsuccessful. Out at Mayo was 
evidently a rare orchid carefully pro- 
tected by the gardener. 

As Mazarine left the lawyer’s office, 
he met in the doorway that member of 
the McMahon family for whom Burlin- 
game had secured a verdict of acquittal 
a couple of hours before. As was his 
custom, Mazarine gave the other a sharp, 
scrutinizing look, but he saw no one he 
knew; and he passed on. The furtive 
smile which had betrayed his satisfac- 
tion at pocketing the six thousand dol- 
lars still lingered at the corners of his 
mouth. 

Though he did not know the legally 
innocent McMahon whom he had just 
passed, McMahon was not so ignorant. 
There was no one in all the countryside 
whom the McMahons did not know. It 
was their habit—or something else—to 
be familiar with the history of every- 
body thereabouts, although they lived 
secluded lives at Arrowhead Ranch, 
which adjoined that belonging to Or- 
lando Guise. 

When Tom McMahon saw Mazarine 
leave Burlingame’s office, his furtive eye 
lighted. Then it was true, what he had 
heard from the hired girl at Slow Down 
Ranch: that old Mazarine was to receive 
six thousand dollars in cash from Or- 
lando Guise by the hands of Burlin- 
game! Only that very morning, at the 
moment of his own release from jail, 
his brother Bill McMahon had told him 
of the conversation overheard between 
Orlando and his mother, by Milly Gorst, 
the hired girl. 

He turned and watched Mazarine go 
down the street and enter a _barber’s 
shop. If Mazarine was going to have 
his hair cut, he would be in the barber’s 
shop for some time. With intense re- 
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flection in his eyes, MacMahon entered 
Burlingame’s office. He had come to 
settle up accounts for a clever piece of 
court-room work on the part of Bur- 
lingame. It was very well worth pay- 
ing for. 

When he entered the office, Burlin- 
game was not there. A clerk, however, 
informed him that Burlingame would be 
free within a few moments—and would 
he take a chair? Thereupon the clerk 
left the room. McMahon took a chair— 
not the one toward which the clerk 
pointed him, but one beside the desk 
whereon were lying a number of open 
letters. 

The interrogation always in the mind 
of a natural criminal, prompted Mc- 
Mahon to take a seat near the open let- 
ters. As soon as the clerk left the room, 
a hairy hand reached out for the nearest 
letter, and a swift glance took in its 
contents. 

A grimly cheerful, vicious smile 
lighted up the heavily bearded face. 
Placing the letter on the desk again, as 
soon as it was read, McMahon stretched 
out a long leg with the lithe, strong 
movement of a gorilla, and almost threw 
himself over to the chair at some dis- 
tance from the desk, which the clerk had 
first offered him. There he sat with his 
elbows on his knees and his chin in his 
hands when Burlingame entered the 
room. 

Ten minutes later, with a receipted 
bill in his pocket, Tom McMahon made 
for the barber’s shop which Mazarine 
had entered. He found it full, -but 
seated in the red-plush chair, tipped 
back at the convenient angle, was Maza- 
rine undergoing the triple operations of 
shaving, beard-trimming and _hair-cut- 
ting. From that moment and for the rest 
of all the long day and evening, Joel 
Mazarine commanded the unvarying in- 
terest of two members of the McMahon 
family. 


RLANDO GUISE had had a long 

day, but one that somehow made 
him whistle or sing to himself most of 
the time. In a way, half a lifetime had 
gone since the day before, when he had 
first seen what he called to himself “the 
captive maid.” He had never been so 
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happy in his life; and yet he knew that 
he had not the faintest right to be happy. 
The girl who had so upset his self-con- 
trol as to make him stumble on her door- 
step was the wife of another man. It 
was, of course, silly to call him “an- 
other man,” because he seemed a mil- 
lion miles away from any sphere in 
which Orlando lived. Yet he was an- 
other man; and he was also the husband 
of the girl who had made Orlando feel 
for the very first time a strange singing 
in his veins. It really 2nd actually was 
as though some wonderful, gentle, mag- 
netic thing was making his veins throb 
and every nerve tingle and sing. 

“Tt beats me,” he said to himself fifty 
times that day. 

He had never been in love. He did 
not know what it was like, except that 
he had-seen it make men do silly 
things, just as drink did. He did 
not know whether he was in 
love or not. It was absurd 
that a man should be in 
love with a face at a win- 
dow—and at that a face 
with the beauty of a 
ghost rather than of a 
real live woman. 

Orlando had lit- 
tle evil in his 
nature; his eyes 
did not look 
towards Mayo 
is did Bur- 
lingame’s eyes. 

Nothing furtive 

stirred in Orlando’s 

intensely blue eyes. 

Whatever the feeling 

was, it was an open thing, 

which had neither will, nor mo- 
tive nor purpose behind it—just a 
thing almost feminine in its nature. 

As yet it was like the harmless, in- 
voluntary adoration which girls at a cer- 
tain period of their lives feel succes- 
sively for one hero after another. What 
it would become, who could tell? What 
would happen to the young girl adoring 
the actor, or the hero of the North Pole, 
the battle-field or the sea, if the adored 
one was not for off, but very near? In- 
deed, who could tell? 


Sut as it was, in the upper room 
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where Louise sat all day looking out 
over the prairie, and on the prairie 
where business carried Orlando from 
ranch to ranch on this perfect day, no 
recreant thought or feeling existed. 
Each was a simple soul, as yet unspoiled 
and in one sense unsophisticated — the 
girl, however, with an instinctive cau- 
tion, such as an animal possesses in the 
presence of a foe with which it is in 
truce ; the man with an astuteness which 
belonged to a native instinct for finding 
a way of doing hard things in the battle 
of life. 

All day Orlando 
wondered when he 
should see that 


As soon as the clerk left the room, a hairy 
hand reached out for the nearest letter. 


face again; all day the eyes of Louise 
pleaded for another look at the ranch- 
man with the dress of a dandy, the 
laugh of a child, and the face of an 
Apollo—or so it seemed to her. It was 
the sort of day which ministers to human 
emotion, which stirs the sluggish blood, 
revives the drooping spirit. There was 
a curious, delicate blueness of the sky 
over which an infinitely more delicate 
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veil of mist, scarcely discernible to the 
eyes, was softly drawn. At many places 
on the prairie the haymakers were load- 
ing the great wagons; here and there a 
fallow field was burning ; yonder a house 
was building; cattle were being rounded 
up; and far off, like moving specks, 
ranchmen were climbing the hills where 
the wild bronchos were, for a day of the 
toughest, most thrilling sport which the 
world knows. 


NIGHT fell, and found Orlando mak- 

ing for the trail between what was 
known as the Company’s Ranch and 
Mayo. To reach his own ranch, he had 
to cross it at an angle near the Mayo 
homestead. It was dark, with no moon, 
but the stars were bright. 

As he crossed the Mayo trail, he sud- 
denly heard a cry for help. Between him 
and where the sound came from was a 
fire burning. 
some prairie pioneer making for a new 
settlement in the North; and beside it 
was a tent whose owner was absent in 
Askatoon. 

Orlando dug heels into his horse and 
rode for the point from which the cry 
for help had come. Something was un- 
doubtedly wrong. The voice was that of 
one in real trouble—a hoarse, strangled 
sort of voice. 

As he galloped through the light of 
the camp-fire, a pistol-shot rang out, 
and he felt a sharp, stinging pain in his 
side. Still urging his horse, he cleared 
the little circle of light and presently 
saw a man rapidly mounting a horse, 
while two others struggled on _ the 
ground. 

He dashed forward. As he did so, 
one of the men on the ground freed him- 
self, sprang to his feet, mounted his 


horse, and was away into the night with. 


his companion. Orlando slid to the 
ground beside the figure which was 
slowly raising itself from the ground. 

“What’s the matter? Are you all 
right? Have they hurt you?” he asked, 
as he stooped over and caught the shoul- 
ders of the victim of the two fleeing 
figures. 

At that instant there were two more 
pistol-shots, and a bullet hit the ground 
beside Orlando. Then he saw dimly 


It was the camp-fire of . 
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the face of the man whor he was help- 
ing to his feet. 

“Mazarine! Good Lord—Mazarine!”’ 
he said in an anxious voice. ‘What have 
they done to you?” 

“Nothing—I’m all right. The dogs, 
the rogues, the thieves—but they didn’t 
get it! It was in the pockets of my 
shirt.” The old man was almost hyster- 
ical. “You just come in time, Mr. Guise. 
You frightened ’em off. They’d have 
found it if it hadn’t been for you.” 

“Found what?” asked Orlando, as he 
helped the old man-towards the camp- 
fire, himself in pain, and a dizziness com- 
ing over him. 

“Found your six thousand dollars that 
Burlingame paid me to-day,” gasped the 
old man, spasmodically ; “but it’s here— 
it’s here!” He caught at his breast with 
a devouring greed. 

Somehow the agitated joy of the old 
man revolted Orlando. He had a sudden 
tush of repulsion ; but he fought it down. 

“Are you all right?” he asked. “Are 
you all right?” Somehow the sound of 
his own voice was very weak. 

“Yes, I’m all right,” Mazarine said, 
and he called to his horse near by. 

The horse did not stir, and the old 
man, whose breath came almost norm- 
ally now, moved over and caught its 
bridle. 

In a dazed kind of way, and with 
growing unsteadiness, Orlando walked 
toward the camp-fire. He was leaning 
against his horse, and opening his coat 
and waistcoat to find the wound in his 
side and staunch it with the kerchief 
from his neck, when Mazarine came up. 

“What’s that on your coat and 
breeches? Say, you’re all bloody!” ex- 
claimed Mazarine. ‘Why, they shot 
you!” 

“Yes, they got me,” was Orlando’s 
husky reply, and he gave a funny little 
laugh. Giggling, people had called it. 

“How are we going to get you home?” 
Mazarine asked. “You can’t ride.” 

At that moment there was the rum- 
bling jolt of a wagon. It was the pio- 
neer-emigrant returning from Askatoon 
to his camp. 

A few minutes later Orlando was ly- 
ing on some bags in the emigrant’s 
wagon, while Mazarine rode beside it. 
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“It’s only a few hundred yards to 
the house,” said the emigrant sympa- 
thetically, as he looked down at the now 
unconscious figure in the wagon. 

“It’s four miles to his house,’ 
Mazarine. 

“Well, I’m not taking him four miles 
to his house or any house,” said the emi- 
grant. “My horse has had enough to- 
day, and the sooner the lad’s attended 
to, the better. He’s going to the nearest 
house, and that’s Mayo, as they call it, 
just here.” 

“That’s my house,” gruffly replied the 
old man. 

“Well, that’s where you want him to 
yo, aint it?” asked the pioneer sharply. 
He could not understand the owner of 
Mayo. 

“Yes, that’s where I want him to 
go,” replied Mazarine slowly and mo- 
rosely. 

“Then you ride ahead on the trail, 
and I’ll follow,” returned the other deci- 
sively. 

“What’s the matter? Who hurt him?” 
he presently called to Mazarine, riding 
in front. 

“T’ll tell you when we get to Mayo,” 
answered the old man, with his eyes 
fixed on two lights in the near distance. 
One was in the kitchen, where a half- 
breed woman was giving .supper to a 
faithful Chinaman  roustabout; the 
other was in the room where a young 
wife sat with hands clasped, wondering 
why her husband did not return, yet glad 
that he did not. 


, 


said 


CHAPTER VI 


“THincs Must HAPPEN” 


BETWEEN two sunrises Louise Maz- 

arine had seen her old world pass 
in a flash of flame and a new world 
trembling with a new life spread out 
before her; had come to know what her 


old world really was. The eyes with 
which she looked upon her new world 
had in them the glimmer not only of 
awakened feeling but of awakened un- 
derstanding. To this time she had en- 
dured her aged husband as a slave comes 
to bear the lashes of his master, with 
pain which will be renewed and renewed, 
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but pain only, and not the deeper torture 
of the soul; for she had never really 
grasped what their relations meant. To 
her it had all been part of the unavoid- 
able misery of life. But on that sunny 
afternoon when Orlando Guise’s voice 
first sounded in her ears, and his eyes 
looked into hers as, pale and ill, she 
gazed at him from the window, a revela- 
tion came to her of what the three years 
of life with Joel Mazarine had really 
been. From that moment until she heard 
the pioneer’s wagon, escorted by her hus- 
band, bringing the unconscious Orlando 
Guise to her door, she had lived in a 
dream which seemed like a year of time 
to her. 

Since the early morning of that very 
day, when Joel had leaned over her bed 
and asked her in his slow, grinding voice 
how she was, she had lived more than 
in all the past nineteen years of her life. 
The Young Doctor had come and gone, 
amazed at first and dumfounded a lit- 
tle, but presently with a look of appre- 
hension in his eyes. There was not much 
trace of yesterday’s illness in the alert, 
eager girl-wife, who twenty-four hours 
before had been really nearer to the end 
of all things than her aged husband. 
The Young Doctor knew all too well 
what the curious, throbbing light in her 
eyes meant. He knew that the gay and 
splendid Orlando Guise had made the 
sun for this prismatic radiance, and that 
the story of her life, which Louise had 
wished to tell him yesterday, would 
never now be told—for she would have 
no desire to tell it. The old vague 
misery, the ancient veiled torture, was 
behind her, and she was presently to 
suffer a new misery and a new torture— 
but also a joy for which men and women 
have borne unspeakable things. No, 
Louise would never tell him the story of 
her life, because now she knew that it 
was a thing which must not be told. 
Her mind understood things it had never 
known before. To be wise is to be secret, 
and she had learned some wisdom ; and 
the Young Doctor wondered if the 
greater wisdém she must learn would be 
drunk from the cup of folly. Before he 
left her he had said to her with meaning 
in his voice: 

“My dear young madam, your re- 





The voice was hoarse, strangled. 
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covery is too rapid. It is not a cure: it 
is a miracle; and miracles are not easily 


understood. We must, therefore, make — 


them understood; and so you will take 
regularly three times a day the powerful 
tonic I will give you.” 

She was about to interrupt him, but he 
waved his hand reprovingly and added 
with kindly irony: 

“Yes, we both know you do not need 
a tonic out of a bottle; but it’s just as 
well other people should think that the 
tonic bringing back the color to your 
cheeks comes out of a bottle and not out 
of a health resort, called Slow Down 
Ranch, about four miles to the north- 
west of Mayo.” 

As he said this, he looked straight into 
the eyes which seemed, as it were, to 
shrink into cover from what he was say- 
ing. But when an instant afterwards he 
took her hand and said good-by, he knew 
by the eager and confidential yet trem- 
bling clasp of‘ her fingers—even more 
appealing than they had yet been—that 
she understood. 

So it was that, a few moments after- 
wards, outside the house, he had said to 
Joel Mazarine that he had given his wife 
a powerful tonic, and he hoped to see an 
almost immediate change in her condi- 
tion ; but she must have her room to her- 
self for a time, according to his instruc- 
tions of the day before, as she was nerv- 
ous and needed absolute solitude to in- 
duce sleep. He was then about to start 
for Askatoon when the old man said: 

_“I suppose you wont have to come 
again, as she’s going on all right.” 

To this the Young Doctor had replied 
firmly: “Yes, I’m coming out to-mor- 
row. She’s not fit yet to go to Aska- 
toon, and I must see her once again.” 

“Oh, keep coming—that’s right, keep 
coming !”” answered the miserly old man, 
who still was not so miserly that he did 
not want his young wife blooming. 
“Coming to-morrow, eh!” he added, with 
something very like a sneer. 

The Young Doctor had a sudden flash 
of fury pass through his veins. The old 
Celtic quickness to resent insult swept 
over him. The ire of his forefathers 
waked in him. This outrageous. old 
Caliban, this ancient river-hog, to at- 
tempt a sneer at him! For an instant he 
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was Kilkenny let loose, and then the 
cool, trained brain reasserted its mastery, 
and he replied: 

“If there should be a turn for the 
worse, send for me to-night—not to- 
morrow!” And he looked the old man 
in the eyes with a steady, steely glance 
which had nothing whatever to do with 
the words he had just uttered, but was 
the challenge of a conquering spirit. 

The Young Doctor had spoken more 
wisely than he knew. He had acted with 
an almost uncanny prescience. It was as 
though he had foreseen that Orlando 
Guise would be carried upstairs to a 
room nearly opposite that of Louise and 
laid unconscious on a bed till he him- 
self should come again that very night 
and extract a bullet from Orlando’s 
side; that he himself would open Or- 
lando’s eyes to consciousness, hear 
Orlando say, “Where am I?” and note 
Orlando’s startled look when told that 
he was at Mayo. 

Once during this visit, while making 
Orlando safe and comfortable, with the 
help of Li Choo the Chinaman and Rada 
the half-breed, he had seen Louise for 
one brief instant. The old man had gone 
to the stables, and coming out of the 
room where Orlando was, Louise’s door 
opened softly on him; and dimly, in the 
half-darkness. of her room, in which no 
light was burning, he saw her. She beck- 
oned to him. Shutting the door of Or- 
lando’s bedroom behind him, he came 
quickly to her side and said: “Go to bed 
at once, young woman. This will not 
do.” 

“T’m not sick now,” she urged. “Say, 
I really am well again.” 

“You must not be well again so soon,” 
he replied. “I want you particularly to 
understand that you must not,” he in- 
sisted. 

There was a pause which seemed in- 
terminable to the Young Doctor, who 
was listening for the heavy footstep of 
Joel Mazarine outside the house; and 
then at last in agitation Louise said to 
him: 

“Will he get well? Rada told me he 
was shot saving Mr. Mazarine. Will he 
get well?” 

“Yes, he will get well, and quickly, 
if." 
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He broke off, for there was the thud 
of a heavy footstep for which he had 
been listening. Joel Mazarine was re- 
turning. 

“Wont they let me help nurse him?” 
she whispered. 

The Young Doctor shook his head in 
negation. 

“His mother will be here to-morrow,” 
he said quickly. ‘Be wise, my child.” 

“You understand ?” she whispered. 

“T have no understanding. Go to 
bed,” he said sharply. “Shut the door 
at once.” 

When old Joel Mazarine’s footsteps 
were heard upon the staircase again, Or- 
lando was lying with half-closed eyes, 
watching, yet too weak to speak ; and the 
Young Doctor was giving directions to 
Rada and Li Choo for the night-watch 
in Orlando’s room. When Mazarine en- 
tered, the Young Doctor gave him a 
casual nod and went on with his direc- 
tions. When he had finished, Rada said 
in her broken English, with an accent 
half-Indian, half-French: 

“His mother you send for—yes? She 
come queeck. Some one must take care 
him when for me get breakfus and Li 
Choo do chores.” 

“We'll send for her in the morning,” 
said Joel Mazarine. 

“Perhaps Mrs. Mazarine would be 
well enough to help a little in the morn- 
ing,” remarked the Young Doctor in a 
colorless voice. He knew when to be 
audacious; or, if he did not know, he 
had an instinct ; and he noticed that the 
wounded man’s eyelids did not even 
blink when he threw out the hint con- 
cerning Louise, while the eyes of the old 
man took on a sullen flame. 

“Mrs. Mazarine has to be molly-cod- 
dled herself—that’s what you’ve taught 
her,” he snarled. 

“Well, then, send for Mrs. Guise to- 
night,” commanded the Young Doctor. 

He thought Joel Mazarine made un- 
necessary noise as he stamped down the 
staircase to send a farmhand to Slow 
Down Ranch; and he also thought that 
Orlando Guise showed discretion of 
manner and look in a moment of deli- 
cacy and difficulty. He knew, however, 
that, as the children say, “Things must 
happen.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


“THE ZOOLYOGICAL GARDEN” 


ATSY KERNAGHAN regarded 

Mayo as a kind of Lost Paradise, 
for the most part because it had passed 
from the hands of a son of the Catholic 
Church into those of the “prayin’ 
Methodys,” as he called them, and also 
because he had a “black heart ag’inst” 
Joel Mazarine. Patsy was a man of 
phrases, and he had a rare instinct for 
metaphor and simile. 

The spark was struck in him with 
some vigor one day at Mayo. It was 
caused by the flamboyant entrance of 
Mrs. Guise into the front garden, as 
the Young Doctor was getting into his 
buggy for the return journey to 
Askatoon, after attending Orlando 
Guise, whese enforced visit had already 
extended over a week. 

“Aw, Doctor dear,” said Patsy, as 
Orlando’s mother fluttered into the gar- 
den like a gorgeous hen with wings out- 
spread, her clothes a riot of contra- 
dictory colors, and all of them insistently 
bright, ‘‘d’ye know what this place is— 
this terry firmy on which we stand, that’s 
two miles wan way, an’ a mile the other? 
Ye don’t? Well, I'll tell ye: it’s a zoo- 
lyogical gardin. Is it like a human bein’ 
she is, the dear old wumman there? 
Isn’t she just some gay ould bird from 
the forests of the Equaytor, wherivir it 
is? Look at the beautiful little white 
curls hanging down her cheek, tied with 
ribbon—pink ribbon too—an’ the bonnet 
on her head! Did ye iver see annything 
like it outside a zoolyogical gardin? Isn’t 
it like the topknot of some fine old para- 
keet from Pernambukoko—an’ oh, 
Father Rainbow, the maginta dress uv 
her! Now I tell you, Doctor dear, I 
tell you the truth, what I know! She 
wears hoops, she does, the same as your 
grandmother. An’ the bit of rose ribbon 
round her waist, hanging down behind— 
now I ask y’r anner, is :: like a wumman 
at all? See the face of her, with the 
little snappin’ eyes an’ the yellow beak 
of a nose, an’. the sunset in her cheeks 
that’s put on wid a painter’s brush! 
Look at her tripping about! Floatin’— 
shure, that’s what she’s doin’! If you 





She was about to interrupt him, but he waved his hand reprovingly and added with kindly irony: “Yes, we both know you 
cheeks comes out of a bottle and not out of a health resort, called Slow Down Ranch, about four miles to the northwest of 
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do not need a tonic out of a bottle; but it’s just as well other people should think that the tonic bringing back the color to your 
Mayo.” As he said this, he looked straight into the eyes which seemed, as it were, to shrink into cover from what he was saying. 
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listened hard, you’d hear her buzzin’. 
It’s the truth I tell ye. D’ye follow me?” 

The Young Doctor liked talking to 
Patsy Kernaghan better than ‘to any 
other person in Askatoon. He was al- 
ways sure to be stimulated by a new 
point of view, but he never failed to 
provoke Kernaghan by scepticism or con- 
tradiction. ; 

“One wild bird from ‘Pernambukoko’ 
does not make a zodlogical garden, 
Patsy,” he said with an air of dissent. 

“Well, that’s true for you, Doctor 
dear,” answered Kernaghan, “but this 
gardin’s got a bunch uv specimens for all 
that. Listen to me now. Did ye ever 
notice the likeness between the faces of 
people and of animals an’ things that 
fly? You never did? Well, be thinkin’ 
uv it now. Ivry man and wumman here 
at Mayo looks like an animal or a bird 
in a zoolyogical gardin. Sure, there’s no 
likeness between anny two of them; it’s 
as if they was gathered from iviry corner 
of the wide world. There’s a Mongolian 
in the kitchen an’ slitherin’ about outside 
doin’ the things that’s part for man and 
part for wumman. Li Choo they call 
him. Isn’t his the face of a bald-headed 
baboon? An’ the half-breed creature— 
she might ha’ come from Patagony. An’ 
the ould man Mazarine—part rhinoceros 
and part Methody, he is. An’ what do 
ye be thinkin of him they call Giggles, 
that almost guv his life to save the old 
behemoth! Doesn’t he remind you of 
the zebra, where the wild Hottentots 
come from—smart and handsome, but 
that showy, all stripes and tail and fet- 
lock! D’ye unnerstand what I mean, y’r 
anner ?” 

“Have you finished calling names, 
Kernaghan,” asked the Young Doctor 
in a low tone. “Have you really finished 
your zodlogical list ?” 

Kernaghan’s eye flashed. “Aw, Doc- 
tor dear,” said he, “manny’s the time in 
County Inneskillen, where you come 
from, you’ve seen a wild thing, bare- 
footed, springin’ from stone to stone on 
the hillside, wid her hair flyin’ behind 
like the daughter uv a witch or somethin’ 
only half human—so belonging to the 
hills an’ the bogs an’ the cromlechs was 
she. Well, that’s the maid that’s mistress 
of Mayo—belongin’ as much to the Gar- 
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din of Eden as to this place here. 
There’s none uv them here that belongs. 
Every wan of them’s been caught away 
from where he ought to be into this 
Zoolyogical gardin.” 

“Well, there’s one good thing about a 
zodlogical garden, Patsy Kernaghan,” 
said the Young Doctor; “it’s generally a 
safe place for the birds and animals in 
“” 

“But suppose some wan — suppose, 
now, the Keeper got drunk and let loose 
the popyulashin of the Gardin upon each 
other, d’ye think would it be a Gardin 
of Eden?” Suddenly Patsy’s manner 
changed. “Aw, Doctor dear, I tell you 
this, then: I don’t like what I see here, 
and I like it less and less ivry day.” 

“What don’t you like, Patsy?” asked 
the Young Doctor quizzically. 

“T don’t like the way the old fella 
watches that child he calls his wife. I 
don’t like the young fella bein’ the cause 
of the old man’s watchin’.” 

“What has happened? What has he 
done?” asked the Young Doctor a little 
anxiously. 

“Divils me own, it isn’t what he’s 
done; it’s his bein’ here. It’s his bein’ 
what he is. It doesn’t need doin’ to bring 
wild youth together. Look at her, y’r 
anner! A week ago she was like wan 
that ’ud be called to the Land uv Canaan 
anny minnit. Wasn’t you here tendin’ 
her, as if she was steppin’ intil her grave, 
an’ look at her now! She’s like a rose in 
the garden, like a lark’s lilt in the air. 
What has done it? The young man’s 
done it. You'll be tellin’ the old fella 
it’s the tonic you’ve guv her. Tonic! 
How long d’you think he’ll believe it ?” 

“But she never sees Mr. Guise, does 
she, Patsy? Isn’t his mother always with 
him? WHasn’t Mazarine forbidden his 
wife to wait on him or enter his room?” 

Kernaghan threw out his hands. “An’ 
you’re the man they say’s the cleverest 
steppin’ between Winnipeg and the 
Mountains—an’—an’—you talk to me 
like that! Is the old fella always in the 
house? Is he always upstairs? I ask you 
now. I’ll tell you this, y’r anner—” 

The Young Doctor interrupted him. 
“Don’t you suppose that there’s some- 
body always watching, Patsy—the half- 
breed, the Chinaman?” 
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Kernaghan snapped a finger. “Aw, 
Doctor dear, must I be y’r schoolmaster 
in the days uv your dotage! Of coorse 
the ould fella has some one to watch, 
an’ I don’t know which it is—the China- 
man or the half-breed wumman. But 
I’ll tell you this: they’ll take his pay and 
lie to him about whatever’s goin’ on in- 
side that house. That girl has them both 
in the palms uv her hands. Let him set 
what spies he will, she’ll do what she 
wants, if the young man lets her.” 

“His mother,” interjected the Young 
Doctor. 

“Her of the plumage—her! Sure, 
she’s not livin’ in this world. She’s only 
visitin’ it. She’s got no responsibility. 
If ever there was a child uv a fairy tale, 
that wumman’s the child. I believe she’d 
think her son was doin’ right if he tied 
the old fella up to a tree an’ stuck him 
as full of Ingin arrows as a pin-cushion, 
an’ rode off with the lovely little lady in 
beyant there. That’s my mind about her. 
It isn’t on her you can rely. If ye want 
the truth, y’r anner, them two young 
people have had words together and 
plenty of them, whether it’s across the 
hall,—her room from his,—or in his 
room, or through the windy or down the 
chimney—sure, I don’t care! They’ve 
spoken. There’s that between them wants 
watchin’. Not that there’s wrong in 
aither of them—divil a bit! I’ve got me 
own mind about Mr. Orlando Giggles. 
As for her, the purty thing, she doesn’t 
know what wrong is—that’s the worst 
of it!” 

The Young Doctor tapped Kernag- 
han’s head gently with his whip. “Patsy,” 
said he, “you talk a lot. There’s no 
greater talker than you between here and 
Donegal. But still I think you know 
what to say and whom to say it to.” 

Kernaghan’s cap came off. He ran 
his fingers through his hair and looked 
at the Young Doctor with a primitive 
simplicity which showed him to be what 
the Young Doctor knew him to be—bet- 
ter than his looks, or his place in the 
world, or his reputation. 

“Thank you kindly, y’r anner,’ he 
said, softly. “I’m troubled about things 
here, I am. That’s why I spoke to ye. 
I’m afraid for the old fella, for his place 
is not in the pen wid that young thing, 
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an’ he’ll break her heart, or kill her, if 
he gets to know the truth.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the truth,’ 
Patsy?” asked» the Young Doctor 
sharply. 

“T mean nothin’ at all, savin’ that in 
there wild youth is speakin’ to wild 
youth—honest and dacint and true. But 
there’s many a tragedy comes out uv 
that, y’r anner.” 

“Orlando has been sitting up for two 
days,” said the Young Doctor medita- 
tively, ‘‘and in two days more he can be 
removed, Patsy, you are staying on here, 
I know, and I trust you. The girl and 
the young man have both been my pa- 
tients. I think as much of both of them 
as I can think of any man or woman. 
He’s straight and—” 

“But a girl’s mad when the love-song 
rises in her heart,” interjected Kernag- 
han. 

“Yes, I know, Patsy, but it isn’t so 
bad as you think. I had a talk with her 
to-day. Perhaps we can get him away 
to-morrow. Meanwhile, there can’t 
much happen.” 

“Can’t much happen, Doctor dear, 
wid that old wumman in the garden 
there, and the young wife upstairs, an’ 
the fine young fella sittin’ alone in his 
room achin’ for the sound of her voice! 
Sure, they’re together at this minnit, 
p’r’aps.” 

The Young Doctor tapped Kernaghan 
again on the head with his whip. “You're 
a wild Irishman still, Kernaghan,” he 
said, “but I think none the worse of you 
for that. Sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof. Keep your head, Patsy.” And 
whipping up his horse, he nodded and 
drove on. 

It may be that Kernaghan’s instinct 
was no truer than that of the Young 
Doctor. It may be that the Young Doc- 
tor knew Kernaghan’s instinct to be 
true; and it also may be that what Ker- 
naghan thought possible, the Young 
Doctor thought possible; but he also 
thought that things must be as they must 
be. 

In any case Kernaghan was right, for 
while the little flamboyant lady from 
Slow Down Ranch was busy in the front 
garden, Louise Mazarine was with her 
wounded guest. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE ORIENTAL Way oF IT 


RLANDO GUISE’S mother was 

lacking in the wisdom and the cau- 
tion which mothers generally have where 
their men-children are concerned. If she 
had had sense, she would have insisted 
on removing Orlando to Slow Down 
Ranch at the earliest possible moment, 
and even at some slight risk to his 
physical well-being. She ought to have 
seen that Joel Mazarine was possessed of 
a jealousy as unreasoning as that of an 
animal; she ought to have discouraged 
as far as possible Louise’s kindnesses and 
attentions. If the kindnesses had been 
only the ordinary acts of a mistress of a 
house to a guest who deserved well and 
who had saved her husband’s life,— 
dishes made by her own hand, strength- 
ening drinks, flowers picked and ar- 
ranged by herself, — there could have 
been no cause for nervousness. Each 


thing done by Louise, however, was ac- 
companied by a concentrated interest, 
personally and emotionally solicitous. 


It was to be seen in the glance of the eye, 
in the voice a little unsteady, in girlish 
overemphasis, in that shining something 
in the face which in Ireland they call 
the love-light. 

So great was Mrs. Guise’s vanity, so 
intense her satisfaction in her son, so 
proud was she of other people’s admira- 
tion of him, no matter who they were, 
that she encouraged and made possible 
Louise’s attentions. Kernaghan was 
wrong. The old man had not forbidden 
Louise to enter Orlando’s room. That 
was the contradictory nature of the man. 
His innate savagery made him -brood 
wickedly over her natural housewifely 
attentions to the man who had probably 
saved his own life and certainly had 
saved him six thousand dollars; yet it 
was as though he must see the worst 
that might happen, must even encourage 
a danger which he dreaded. When the 
Methodist minister from Askatoon came 
to offer sympathy and prayer for Or- 
lando, Joel joined in it with all the unc- 
tion of a class-leader, while every word 
of the prayer trembled in an atmosphere 
of hatred. As Patsy Kernaghan said, he 


watched, and he paid the Chinaman to 
watch, in the vain belief that money 
would secure faithful service. 

The Young Doctor had told him that 
‘his powerful medicine had brought back 
the bloom to his young wife’s cheeks and 
the light to her eyes, but how much he 
believed, he could not himself have said. 
One thing he did know: it was that 
Orlando seemed quite indifferent to 
everything except his mother, the state 
of the crops and the reports on his own 
cattle. Also Orlando had made a strik- 
ingly good impression when he resented 
—with a funny little oath and a funnier 
little giggle, but with some heat in his 
cheek—Joel’s ostentatious proposal to 
pay the Young Doctor’s bill for attend- 
ance. 

The proposal had been made when 
Louise was standing in the doorway ; but 
the old man did not notice that Louise 
colored in sympathy with the flush in 
Orlando’s face. It was as though a del- 
icate nerve had been touched in each of 
them ; but it was a nerve that had never 
been sensitive until they had met: each 
other for the first time. Orlando’s 
mother dealt with the situation in her 
own way. She said in a somewhat: awk- 
ward pause, following the old man’s pro- 
posal, that a doctor’s bill was a personal 
thing, and she would as soon allow some 
one else to pay it as to pay for her wash- 
ing. At this Orlando giggled again and 
ventured the remark that no doctor 
could dispense enough medicine in a year 
to pay her laundry bill for a month— 
which pleased the old lady greatly and 
impelled her to flick her skirt kitten- 
ishly. 

It was at this point that Li Choo came 
knocking at the open door with a mes- 
sage for Mazarine. It related to a horse- 
accident at what was known as the T'wo 
Mile Spring; and Mazarine, having 
frowned his wife out of the doorway, 
made his way downstairs and prepared 
for his short journey to the Spring. Be- 
fore he left, however, he called Li Choo 
aside, and what he said caused Li Choo 
to answer, “Me get money, me do job. 
Me keep eyes open. Me tell you.” 

From a window Louise had watched 
the colloquy, and she knew, as well as 
though she stood beside them, what was 
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being said. Li Choo had told the truth: 
he had got the cash, and he would do the 
job. But not alone from Joel Mazarine 
did he get money. Only two mornings 
before, Louise, for all the extra work he 
had had to do,.had given him a beauti- 
ful ten-dollar-piece with a hole in it. If 
the piece had been minus the hole, Li 
Choo would-have returned it to her, for 
he would have served her for nothing 
till the end of his days, had it been pos- 
sible. Because there was a hole in it, 
however, and he could put a string 
through it and wear it round his neck 
inside his waistcoat, he took it, blinking 
his beady eyes at her; and he said: “Me 
watch most petic’ler, missy. Me tell boss 
Mazaline ev’ryt’ing me see.” And he 
giggled just as Orlando would have 
done. 

After which Li Choo shuffled slip-slop 
away to his work behind the kitchen; 
and when he saw Orlando’s mother in 
the garden, and the Young Doctor drive 
to Askatoon, and Patsy Kernaghan 
mount an aged cayuse and ride off, he 
clucked with his tongue and went into 
the kitchen and prepared a tray on-which 
he placed several pieces of a fine old 
set of china, which had belonged to Maz- 
arine’s mother and was greatly prized by 
the old man. Then he clucked to the 
half-breed woman, and she did her part 
in preparing as sumptuous a tea as ever 
entered the room of a convalescent. 

Like a waiter at a seaside hotel, Li 
Choo carried the tray above his head on 
three fingers to the staircase, and as he 
mounted to the landing, called out, 
“Welly good tea me bling gen’l’man.” 
This was his way of warning Orlando 
Guise, and whomever might be with him, 
of his coming. 

He need not have done so, for though 
Louise was in Orlando’s room, she was 
much nearer to the door than she was 
to Orlando. She hastened to place a 
table near to Orlando, for the tray which 
Li Choo had brought, and as she did so, 
remarked with a shock at the cherished 
china covering the tray. 

“Li Choo! Li Choo!” she said, re- 
provingly, for it was as though the Ark 
of the Covenant had been burgled. But 
Li Choo, ciucking, slip-slopped out of the 
room and down the stairs as happy as an 
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Oriental soul could be. What was in the 
far recesses of that soul, where these 
two young people were concerned, must 
remain unrevealed ; but Li Choo and the 
half-breed woman in their own language 
—which was almost without words— 
clucked and grunted their understand- 
ing. 


LEFT alone again, Louise found her- 

self seated with only the table be- 
tween herself and Orlando, pouring him 
tea and offering him white frosted cake 
like that which is dispensed at weddings, 
while Orlando chuckled his thanks and 
thought what a wonderful thing it was 
that a bullet in a man’s side could bring 
the unexpected to pass, and the heart’s 
desire of a man within the touch of his 
fingers. 

Their conversation was like that of 
two children. She talked of her bird 
Richard, which she had sent to him every 
morning that it might sing to him; of 
her black cat Nigger, which sat on his 
lap for many an hour of the day; of her 
dog Jumbo, which said its prayers for him 
to get well, for a piece of sugar—that 
was a trick Louise had taught it long 
ago. He talked of his horses and of his 
mother—who, he declared, was the most 
unselfish person on the whole continent ; 
how she only thought of him, and spent 
her money for him, and gave to him, 
never thinking, of herself at all. 

“She has the youngest heart of anyone 
in the world,” said Orlando. 

Louise did not even smile at that. No 
one with a heart that was not infantile 
could dress and talk as Orlando’s mother 
dressed and talked; and so Louise said, 
“T am sure her heart is a thousand years 
younger than mine—or younger than 
mine was.’”’ And then she blushed, and 
Orlando blushed, for he understood 
what was in her mind—that until they 
two had met, she was, as the Young 
Doctor said, a victim to senile decay. 

That was the nearest they had come 
as yet to saying anything which, being 
translated, as it were, through several 
languages, could mean _ love-making. 
Their love-making had only been by an 
inflection of the voice, by a soft abstrac- 
tion, by a tuning of their spirits to each 
other. They were indeed like two chil- 
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dren; and yet Li Choo was right when, 
in his dark soul, he conceived them to be 
lovers and thought they would do what 
lovers do—hold hands and kiss and 
whisper and exclaim, with never an end 
to a sentence, never a beginning. 

It was not that these things were im- 
possible to them: it was not that their 
beating pulses, andthe throbbing in 
them, was not the ancient passion which 
has overturned an empire, or made a lit- 
tle spot of earth as dear as Heaven 
above. It was that they were forbidden 
things, and Louise and Orlando accepted 
the fact that they were forbidden. 

How long would this position last? 
What would the future bring? This was 
only the fluttering approach of two na- 
tures, from everlasting distances. The 
girl had been roused out of sleep; from 
her understanding the curtains had been 
flung back so that she might see. How 
long would it last, this simple, unsoiled 
story of two lives? 

Orlando reached out his hand to put 
his cup back upon the tray. As her own 
hand was, extended to take it, her fingers 
touched his. All in an instant her face 
flushed, and a warm cloud seemed to 
bedim her eyes. There flashed into her 
mind the deep, overwhelming fact that 
for three long years a rough, heavy hand 
had held her captive by day, by night, in 
a pitiless ownership and seclusion. She 
got to her feet suddenly; her breath 
came quickly, and she turned toward the 
door as though she meant to go. 

At that instant Li Choo slid softly 
into the room, caught up the tray, poised 
it on his three fingers over his head and 
said, “Old Mazaline, he come. Be 
queeck !’’ 
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They heard the heavy footstep of Joel 
Mazarine coming into the hall-way just 
below. 

The old man, as though moved by 
some uncanny instinct, had come back 
from the Two Mile Spring by a-rounda- 
bout trail. As the Chinaman came out 
upon the landing at the top of the stairs, 
Joel appeared at the bottom, in the door- 
way which gave upon the staircase. Two 
or three steps down shuffled the China- 
man; and then, as it were by accident, 
he stumbled and fell, the tray with the 
beautiful china crashing down to the 
feet of Joel Mazarine, followed by the 
tumbling Li Choo. 

Oriental duplicity had made no wrong 
reckoning. The old man fell back into 
the hallway from the crashing china and 
tumbling Oriental, who plunged out into 
the hallway muttering and begging par- 
don, cursing his soul in good Chinese and 
bad English. 

Looking down on the wreck, Mazarine 
saw his treasured porcelain shattered. 
With a growl of rage he stooped and 
seized Li Choo by the collar, flung him 
out of the door and then with his heavy 
boot kicked him once, twice, thrice, a 
dozen times, anywhere, everywhere. 

Li Choo, however, had done his work 
well. Old Joel Mazarine never knew the 
reason for the Chinaman’s downfall on 
the stairway, for in the turmoil Louise 
had slipped away in safety. His rage 
had vented itself ; but if he had seen Li 
Choo’s face an hour after, as he talked 
to the half-breed woman in the kitchen, 
he might have had some qualms for his 
cruel assault. Passion and hatred, in the 
face of an Oriental, are not lovely things 
to see. 


In the next installment of ‘‘Wild Youth,’’ in the September Red Book 
Magazine—on the news-stands August 23rd—Youth calls 
Orlando and Louise, and a crisis comes in their story. 


LOVE! 


By George Allan England 


(—~—|UST as you fired up 
your pipe, the other 

J | night — the old cal- 

abash that holds a 
pint of shag and smokes so cool—and 
settled yourself far back in the Morris 
with the last issue of the Transcript, 
a timid little knocking sounded at the 
door. 

In slippers and smoking-jacket, hair 
tousled, beard a-bristle, you opened. 
There on the porch stood a Boy—quite 
a small Boy, indeed; a rather spruced 
up and uncomfortable Boy; obviously 
a Boy with a mission. Richard Kent, in 
fact,. who lives on Cedar Street. 
“Hello, Dick! What is it?” 

Business of hanging head, sidelong 
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glance, swaying, digging toe 
against sill. 

“Anything I 
you ?” 

“Margaret home?” 

“Hn ph?” 

“Margaret ?” 

“Oh, you want Margy? No. She’s 
gone to the movies. Come up again, 
Dick.” 

From behind his back, Richard pro- 
duced a paper bag. Shyly he tendered it. 

“For Margy?” 

Accelerated side-swaying and toe-dig- 
ging. Then, all at once he turned and 
fled. The little shirt-waisted figure wa- 
vered away across the yard. Gloom 
swallowed it. 


can do for 
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“Hmmm!” you grunted, closing the 
door. “What now?” 

Once more comfortably back in your 
chair, you investigated the inwardness 
of the bag. 

“Candy, eh?” 

Candy, indeed — violent, aggressive 
candy, chromatic and with mottoes 
blazoned o’er. Diamonds, stars, hearts 
with soluble pink messages: “May I C 
U Home?” “O, U R Sweet,” and “Ever 
Thine!” 

“Heavens!” you murmured. “I didn’t 
know they were still selling that same 
old junk! Why, I haven’t seen any 
for—” 

And all at once you realized some- 
thing. A veil, as it were, lifted from be- 
fore your eyes. 

“Why, Margy’s eight, to-morrow,” 
you whispered. ‘“‘How the deuce did that 
little rat know it was her birthday? 

Through your heart a queer sensation 
stole ; and in your ears echoed something 
—vague, far, intangible — something 
that once had been so vital and so real 
—something that had been dead for 
more than thirty years... 


OW the veil, lifting still further, 

showed you a village, a street, a 
house all but forever lost in the drifting 
mists and vapors of oblivion. Scarcely 
had you found time to get your bearings 
there beside the kicked-out old picket- 
fence, fish out your jack-knife and set 
to work finishing her initials, “B. M.,” 
left there half-completed more than 
three decades before—when all at once, 
behold! she came! 

Round the corner, her little feet 
rustling the autumn leaves along the 
sun-warmed sidewalk, straw hat 
dangling by its ’lastic, pigtail tied with 
a ribbon no bluer than her eyes, lo! the 
Fair and Merciless One! 

You were minded, suddenly, to flee; 
to crawl through the gapped fence, and, 
making overland via the Deadwood 
Dick Trail across Morrison’s kitchen- 
garden, to risk encounter with their bull- 
pup and seek refuge in far places. 

But alas, ’twas now too late. You had 
been seen of Her; caught, moreover, in 
the flagrant crime of carving Her initials 
—certain scandal, if bruited abroad. 
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And still further, you realized that you 
were wearing vividly patched pants, 
temporarily donned while Ma dried out 
the other pair, in which you had that 
morning tried to cross the Creek on a 
slippery log to escape a Raging Wolf- 
pack. The log had been very slippery! 
Now, to turn and crawl through the 
fence, you understood, would inevitably 
present exposures fatal to Romance. 

So, nothing for it but to brazen things 
out, stand your ground and face the 
damozel. It was, indeed, categorically 
imperative that you face Her! Where- 
fore with aggressive indifference and a 
swagger of the thin shoulders, you 
waited, subconsciously glad that at any 
rate you had on your purple necktie 
with the red polka-dots. 

Onward She came, the fair, dappled 
by sunlight and leafshade from the half- 
stripped Gothic elms that so graciously 
arched the highway. Your heart began 
pounding; your face flushed, then 
paled ; your bare toe dug the earth. But 
your nerve held true. Astutely you 
backed up against the tell-tale initials, 
and covered them—and the flamboyant 
patches—and felt that you were saved! 

She was now very near. Now you 
could see the September breeze waving 
the little tendrils of flax that had es- 
caped the pigtail ; now you could behold 
the smile upon Her lips, the pearly row 
between—a row gapped like the picket- 
fence, by the loss of certain milk-teeth. 
Now She was imminent (oh heart, lie 
still!). 

“Hello, Buck!” 

“Hello, Betty!” 

And that was all! Onward She passed 
along the fence, across the road and 
round the next corner, homeward— on- 
ward, with never a backward glance, nor 
any sign of inner stirrings. Yet for a 
moment, verily you had glimpsed Par- 
adise enow! 


YES, verily. But soon came bitter, 
bitter after-thoughts. Soon came 
somber and oppressive reflections, woe- 
fully keen, to banish your beatitude. 
For in that all-too-friendly smile, that 
casual word, that wholly unconcerned ° 
demeanor, you had with shocking certi- 
tude read Her heart-free indifference. 





You definitely decided, then and there, never to smile again. 


No mantling cheek or drooping eye 
had coyly bidden Love to soar to the 
empyrean on white and rushing wings 
of Hope. No slightest sign of maiden 
trepidation had thrilled back to your 


rapt soul. Obviously, Betty didn’t care a 
penny. To Her, you stood but one of 
many, undistinguished and unloved. 

And for a space the boy-heart sank 
and sickened with the same numb, 
crushing anguish which the heart of 
youth and later still of manhood was 
destined too cruelly to know. 

Forgotten, now, the raggedly-hewn 
initials on the fence. Forgotten even the 
violent patches and the dotted tie. For- 
gotten all, save woe. 

“Huh!” you muttered, gazing blankly 
at the corner round which She had van- 
ished. ‘‘Wha’d she take that whistle for, 
after school, yesterday, if—?” 

A sense of the grasping heartlessness 
of womankind vaguely dawned. Despite 
the sunshine and the breeze and the 
fact that the circus was coming next 
week, grief deepened. 

You definitely decided, there and then, 
never to smile again. No sir, cross y’r 
heart an’ hope to die, Never! Once you 
had read a story like that. Somebody’s 
best girl had got carried off by the ban- 
ditti, and “he never smiled again.” 
Pretty good idea. Very impressive. It 
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seemed easy, too. You could 
imagine the effect it would have, 
when noticed. And it wouldn’t 
hurt #0 much as starving to 
death, which was said to be very 
disagreeable. 

Of course you wouldn’t an- 
nounce it, or anything. Just do 
it; and after a while, people 
would be sure to notice it, and 
talk. You’d go right on just the 
same, playing with the fellers 
and everything, only you 
wouldn’t smile. No matter what 
happened, never a single smile! 
You’d wear a drawn, haggard 
expression, and pine. There 
would be ways to let the news 
percolate to Her that She was 
the cause of it all, and She 
would inevitably soften. Yes, 
it was certainly worth trying. 

Sort of a little glimmer of 
hope peeped out from behind the clouds. 
After all, there was Hope. The fact re- 
mained that She Aad accepted the 
whistle, and—two days before that—a 
little basket carved with a nicked, cast- 
iron blade out of a cherry stone many 
degrees harder than adamant, whatever 
adamant was. If these, why not other 
garlands? And if enough such, might 
not the love-light sometime shine? 

Garlands, yes—but what kind? Art? 
No good. You had already drawn sev- 
eral pictures for Her, all smudgy and 
highly colored with your penny crayons ; 
and you remembered only with too awful 
a heart-sickness how you had found 
them, torn and sodden, in the gutter 
on Ashford Street. No, Betty possessed 
no soul for Art. Of course you could 
whistle (and also spit) through your 
teeth; but you doubted the worth of 
either accomplishment as a_heart- 
winner. 

Love-notes? Too dangerous. Betty 
would be sure to show them as a posi- 
tive, binding secret—Honest Injun, 
never tell!—to Flossy and Blanche and 
Helen and— oh, everybody. And then 
the Ultimate Horror would befall. You 
would be branded with contumely. 

“Nah! Betty! Betty! Stuck on Betty!’ 
the kids would jeer; and you would find | 
your name and Hers (oh, too precious 
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name to desecrate!) chalked up together 
on walls, with hearts round them. You 
would see 


Byck Love Betyy 


Le 


scrawled on the blackboard, at recess, 
and have to rub it off, midst gibes. Hor- 
rors! You quailed at thought of the pub- 
lic scandal, even more frightful than 
that of cutting Her initials and getting 
caught at it. 

Poetry, with no name signed? No. 
Once before, long long ago—maybe six 
or eight weeks before, when you had 
nursed a vain passion for Blanche—you 
had tried the Muse, and failed. Even 
yet, though you had aged terribly under 
the shock, you couldn’t think about that 
without a shudder. You still remembered 
how They, the Grown-ups, had found 
these offerings of a flaming heart; you 
could recall the awful night when They, 
downstairs, had read them out loud, with 


ghoulish shrieks of merriment, while 
you had stood shivering and weeping 
at the stairhead above, in your canton- 
flannel nighty. 

No, never again! Too unspeakably 
frightful the risk. And beside, a soul 
unmoved by art and music would never 


melt for literature. Besides, you had 
already used up all your rhymes—dove, 
love; cruel, gruel; sweet, feet; heart, 
smart; kiss, bliss—and couldn’t seem to 
think of any more. 


HAT, then, remained? Obviously, if 
none of the softer blandishments 
could avail, you must do something very 
wicked, bold and heroic. 
“Sure!” you muttered, now lounging 
off down the street toward the Burnt 
Hotel, where the Black Rangers met 
and where you might meet some brother- 
desperadoes. (You didn’t go home, be- 
cause there you knew They would make 
you weed the flower-beds, rake the yard, 
pick up apples or go down to the store 
for a yeast-cake.) “Sure thing! It’s 
_ gotta be somethin’ desprit! It’s just gotta 
be desprit!” 
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But what ? If you could only steal some 
candy for Her, now, and hand it to her 
with an avowal of your crime, that, you 
thought, might awaken her. The trouble 
was, Betty didn’t need candy, in the first 
place and was sick of it; in the second, 
her father kept the store, and complica- 
tions might result. What was candy to 
a girl who could go in, any old time, 
and help herself even to the almond- 
bars? Besides, her father was rather an 
awful man, with a bulbous nose, a wen 
and a dreadfully big fist. No... 

Of course, you might learn to smoke. 
That was always reputed a good way to 
make head in a girl’s affections and ad- 
miration. Naturally, you mustn’t do it 
in an aggressive or show-offish manner. 
But if you could casually happen to let 
yourself be seen, by accident, smoking 
with relish—cinch! A practised flick of 
the ash, with the little finger, was a sure 
winner ; and if you could blow the smoke 
through your nose, why, everything was 
all over but the announcement! As a 
heart-smasher it almost equaled being 
Captain of the Allston Tigers and 
swaggering about in a home-made uni- 
form of gray and crimson—a position, 
by the way, that frequently changed 
hands, whether through trial by combat 
or the purchase of a new bat. 

The big boys smoked, some of them. 
Why couldn’t you? Bub Cook smoked, 
and so did Tom Ashley, and Leatherbee, 
and lots of ’em. And you knew where 
there was lots of dried corn-silk, in 
Morrison’s barn—another lair of the 
Rangers. Brother Paul smoked, too, in 
spite of the fact that he told you smok- 
ing would draw the blood out of your 
lungs, and breathed through a handker- 
chief to prove it. The brown stain, he 
said, was dried blood. This was very 
awful, but interesting. You might even 
die of it, a martyr to love. 

You remembered what Teacher had 
said about smoking, also the composition 
she had made you write, in which you 
had virtuously declared: “Cigerts are 
bad on the hearp and livver they stump 
your growt, I wil not smoke.” Never- 
theless, to win Betty’s love—? Yes, you 
might go so far as to venture cubebs, or 
even “real ones,” or if absolutely neces- 
sary, a_pipe stuffed with dried leaves. 
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Pipes always made one very sick. Aw- 
ful sick! So much the better. Martyr- 
dom! And yet—? 

Yes, there might be other ways, just 
as effective and less painful. Suppose 
you could be just terribly brave, some 
way? Be a great Indian-killer! That 
would be almost sure to win Her! But 
how? You knew all the Indians were in 
the West, and on ten cents a week for 
chores you would have to save several 
weeks to get there; and then, too, a re- 
volver and scalping-knife would cost 
something; and maybe after you got 
there, the Indians might object, or some- 
thing. And—well, no. 

Hunting? Good idea to be a grand 
hunter! How could She resist you then? 
But how become a hunter? The only 
woods anywhere around were Babcock’s 
Woods, and nothing lurked there any 
more ferocious than hornpouts, squirrels 
and skunks. Pouts—no. No effect what- 
ever. Squirrels, no better. “Gee! I wish 
they was wildcats there!” you mur- 
mured. “I wonder if my air-rifle, with 
a double load of BB, would kill one?” 
You doubted it. Even a “Dauntless” 
air-rifle, “‘given for five new subscribers 
and fifty cents for postage and packing,” 
you feared, might not bring down a 
wildcat, if thoroughly aroused. 

Well then, a skunk? Possibly you 
might slay one with a knife, in hand-to- 
paw combat ; but after all you had vague, 
uneasy doubts. Maybe Ma wouldn’t wel- 
come you, subsequently. And you mis- 
trusted the romantic effect of flinging 
the quivering carcass (it must be a car- 
cass, and it must quiver!)—of flinging 
it, I say, at the feet of your Beloved. 
She might like it, and then again, she 
might not. No telling. Girls were such 
funny things. 

“Jimminy!” you exclaimed. ‘Seems 
like they wasn’t anything a feller c’d 
do!” 

On a pinch, of course, you might be- 
come a pirate. That was pretty nearly 
sure to make a hit. You could run away 
and be one, and then come back with 
bags of gold and buy—oh, everything— 
and show a long row of notches on the 
handle of your dirk. Pirates sailed in 
ships, and there were really ships not 
very far off, so there was certainly a 
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chance. True, the ships were coal-barges 
in the Charles River, at Cottage Farms, 
lying at black wharves, and they didn’t 
look very “long, low and rakish,” but 
they might do. 

The little detail of seizing one, and 
shipping a crew of desperadoes, and get- 
ting past the bridges to the Harbor, and 
then out to sea, might be troublesome ; 
but still, for Love’s sake you would 
venture it. Joe Breck would help you. 
Joe had once agreed to be “a banditti,” 
with you, and had sworn to come when 
summoned—sworn it in undying secrecy 
—sworn it on a drop of blood saved 
from a casual nosebleed. He had also 
volunteered to contribute a bread-knife 
and all the money in his crockery pig, 
upward of twenty-eight cents. So you 
perceived possibilities. 

But, on the other hand, you had read 
that pirates, when caught, were hanged 
in chains. You thought it must be very 
painful to be hanged in chains. After 
all, was there no better—and safer— 
way to kindle the love-light ? 

“Huh!” your murmured pensively. 
“It’s awful hard to be desprit and 
wicked, aint it?” 

“OQo0000000O0o0000-e¢ece! Ooo000-ece- 


.EEEEeeeeoooo!”’ 


-Somewhere, far ahead, you heard the 
yodel of the Black Rangers. 

“Qo0000-ceee-00000-¢e¢ee!” 
your answering hail. 

Then, spirits suddenly reviving, light 
o’ ladies’ eyes as suddenly forgotten, you 
broke into a run. And three minutes 
later, having coalesced with Hammy, 
Merrill, Fred and Roscoe, you were 
scouting along the perilous outposts of 
Malvern Street, intent on raiding the 
robber-cave of the Secret Avengers, 
“across the tracks.” 

Thus for some hours at least you had 
surcease from woe, sweet solace from 
the pangs of unrequited love. 


burst out 


HE circus, next week, gave you your 

inspiration. I shall not set forth, 
here, anything of what that circus really 
meant to you, of what unimaginable 
glory haloed it or what endless vistas of 
splendor opened out therefrom. For 
this, a book were all too short. One thing 
only I tell—that when you saw Signor 
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Leonardo Convolutini, the World’s 
King of Contortionists & Marvel of the 
Ages, you knew at last the answer to 
your riddle; you understood at length 
the road to Betty’s heart! 

Spangled, the Signor was, and slim 
and lithe; and he could involve himself 
in astonishing knots, tuck in the loose 
ends and grin at you from unexpected 
places. He could lay his head and 
shoulder on the padded mat and run 
around himself. He could—but there, 
words fail. One astonishing exhibition 
in particular fascinated you—the way 
he could put his head between his legs, 
gather himself in both arms, become a 
perfect globe and roll swiftly hither and 
yon. Oh, a feat of wonderment and joy! 

“By jimminy, / can do that too, and 
will!” you .vowed that night, when, 
tucked in safely, you reviewed all the 
glories and wonders of that perfect day. 
“T will—and I’ll show Betty Saunders 
whether she’d better love me or not!” 

Whereafter, you dreamed marvelous 
dreams of thus performing before Her, 
clad in spangles ; and so you kicked out 
and caught cold and had the snuffles. 


They said it was too much popcorn and 


lemonade and excitement. Yeu knew 
better. You knew it was 
dawning in your soul—but how expect 
mere grown-ups to understand ? 

You chose the loft, partly filled with 
hay, for your rehearsals. Dim-lit, cool, 


secluded from Their prying, mocking 


Inspiration , 
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eyes (darn it! why did They always 
laugh so much at everything ?), it offered 
infinite possibilities. Also, the hay guar- 
anteed you against bodily pains and pen- 
alties, while learning the spherical-roll- 
ing trick. Though a martyr in spirit, you 
hated to be hurt, really and truly hurt. 

Right away you found it wasn’t a bit 
as easy as it looked to coax your head 
down between your legs, wrap yourself 
in your arms and roll round. Somehow, 
you wouldn’t stay put. First one leg 
would. break loose and-stick out, and 
then one arm, and then your head; and 
then you would all come apart at once 
and sprawl. 

“Gee! I never thought it was so awful 
hard! Gonta do it, anyhow. Gonta, even 
if 1 hafta tie myself!” 

Tie yourself? Why not? Great idea! 
Quietly you sneaked down the steep, 
twisty barn stairs and out into the back 
yard. Then—dquite sure that nobody was 
looking—you quickly borrowed a length 
of clothes-line. Back again in the loft 
with your loot, you considered. 

“Huh! How’m I gonta do it, after 
all?” Then you saw a way. “I’ll just 
tie my feet, first, and then put my head 
through ’em, and it'll afta stay!” 
Whereupon you set to work. 

Even so it proved. Between your 
lashed feet—by dint of severe strainings 
which sundered a few buttons—you 
really managed to get your head. “Huh! 
Who’d of thought it was so blame 

crampy? He did it easy 
enough, the Sig-nor did! 
Awful hard to breathe, aint 
it? Never mind—i gotta 
learn to roll, anyhow.” 
With Spartan indifference 
to the real pain now making 
itself felt, you rolled. Over 
and over you managed to 
tumble, jerkily, on the dusty, 
hay-strewn floor. Everything 
grew dizzy and black; the 
windows shifted their posi- 
tions and you lost all bear- 
ings; a choking dust arose. 
Two. more buttons gave up 
the struggle for existence 
and got a divorce from their 
waistband. Also the cords 
on. your ankles began to cut 
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in awfully, and your neck certainly felt 
as if it was sprained for life, but still 
you kept at it. 

“Guess if he did it half an hour, I 
e’n do it ten minutes!” 

But now the pain had become unen- 
durable. You simply couldn’t stand it 
another second. Gee! it hurt worse’n the 
dentist! 

“Had enough, maybe, for one lesson. 
Try it again, this after’.” 

And you essayed to untangle. 

Unfortunately you couldn’t. No, noth- 
ing doing in the untangling line, noth- 
ing whatever. You had managed to 
thrust your head into a loop of cords 
and legs that you just couldn’t pull it 
out of. And the more you pulled, hauled, 
wrenched, the tighter you drew your 
bonds, the worse that terrible pain got, 
the harder it was to breathe. “Ooooh! 
I’m awfully dizzy! Mmmmm! Don’t 
that rope cut, though?” Panting, you 
rested a moment. 

Then you fought again, for freedom. 
Over and over you rolled, a few times 
more, hoping to loosen the combination. 
No result, save to tighten it still harder. 

“Gee-roosalem! Wha—what’m I gon- 
na do now?” 

Holler, of course. Call Brother Paul. 
Call Ma! 

Never! No, not while life endured! 
Guess not! Imagine it, will you? Imag- 
ine the news round town: “Buck, he 
tried t’ do circus-stunts an’ tied hisself 
in a hard knot an’ couldn’t git out, an’ 
his ma had to cut him loose!’ Conceive 
the effect on Betty, will you? Holler 
for help? No sirree sir! 

Half-crazed now with panic and an- 
guish, yet still game, you rolled some 
more. 

“OQoooo! Gee!” 

In the weltering confusion of mind 
and body, you had completely lost your 
bearings. Now, all at once, the awful 
chasm of the stairway yawned before 
you! 

“Help! Help!” 

Too late! Over you went, and.down 
—then—Bump!—Bump! Ow!—Thud- 
thud-thud ! — Qooooo! — Bang! Bang! 
—CRASH!” 

Paul, out in the yard, heard terrible 
sounds of destruction. Into the barn he 
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ran just in time to see a spherical object 
swiftly ricochet from a stair, make a 
couple of yelling gyrations, reduce half 
a dozen storm*windows to wreckage and 
bring up against the wall behind them. 

The rest was just a howl. Ma ran; 
Sister Florence ran; everybody ran. 
They- extracted you from the window- 
frames, got scissors, cut you loose and 
straightened you out in sections. Then 
they carried you into the house, and 
Paul scooted for Dr. Tibbetts. 

“He’s killed—I know he is, Ma!” 

“Oh, lookit! All blood!” 

*“Booohooo! Ooo0-c000-hoe00! Oh, 
Mamma! Mamma! Don’t lemme die!” 

The doctor, after all, said it was 
mostly bruises and scare. Of course, he 
did a little hemstitching here and there, 
but nothing to speak of. “All he needs 
is a few days in bed—and no more 
? 

Then he turned away, his shoulders 
heaving strangely. 


HEN you got out again, after a few 

days, oh joy! Paul had raked up 
the whole yard! Secretly you confessed 
to yourself that after all it paid to 
suffer. 

You feared nothing save Betty’s mock- 
ery. But here too Fortune favored. 
For during your convalescence, Harry 
Bubb had swallowed a dime, Under- 
wood’s dog had killed Barber’s cat, and 
Walter Timmins had thrown a fit in 
school and really frothed; so that, after 
all, you passed unnoticed. You were al- 
ready. Ancient History, and with deep 
gratitude remained so. Thank Heaven! 

Yet, on consideration, you had to ad- 
mit yourself as far as ever from the 
goal. Once more you pondered. Then, 
so suddenly that you hadn’t time even 
to recognize its coming, Heroism was 
thrust upon you. 

A Friday afternoon it was, a muddy, 
sloppy, drizzly day. Out flocked the 
school, out and away, homebound. You 
lingered by the gate to see Her pass. 

And this time, as She came, books in 
one hand, umbrella in the other; lo! 
Bud Billings, coarse and loud, seized 
her by the beloved arm and cried: 

“Hey, Bet, lemme in under y’r bum- 
bershoot, will yuh?” 
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“You go ’way now, Bud, and lemme 
be!” 

“Wont neither! I’m gonta walk home 
with you!” 

“T guess not! You stop, now, Bud!” 

Mocking, he essayed to snatch the 
umbrella. With Her books She struck 
at him. The books slipped. Language 
Lessons, First Steps in Numbers, and 
Appleton’s Geography —all sprawled 
wide and draggled in the gutter. 

“Oh, oh!” And Betty stooped to 
gather up the wreckage. 

“Take ’em!”’ sneered Bud. With bit- 
ter malice he pushed her; and your 
Betty, your far-worshiped idol, your 
queen, wallowed on hands and knees on 
the puddly walk, ’midst sodden leaves 
and mud. 

Even before her woeful wail had 
spent its first crescendo, you sprang. 
Never before had you fought. Always 
meek in presence of one of the Big Boys, 
you had shunned combat. But now—! 

Bud, still laughing, felt a swift jolt 
on the neck, a vicious, stinging jab. 
Whirling amazed, for a moment he re- 
treated, but for only one. Then, with a 
snarl, he went for you. 

“Fight! Fight!” rang out, loud and 
shrill, the joyful wolf (cub) pack cry, 
as all came running and the circle wove 
itself about you. “Fight! Fight!’ And 
there in that jostling ring, stamping the 
mud, slipping, panting, blazing white 
with passion, you flailed at Bud with 
ineffective blows. 

How big he seemed — how terribly 
strong! On your head and shoulders 
rained his wallops, dazing, winged with 
pain. Did he feel yours? 

“Ow!” 

“Hey, no fair kickin’, there!” 

“No bitin’! Don’t you dast t’ throw 
that rock!” 

“Leggo my hair!” 

“You will push Bet in the mud, huh?” 

“Fight! Fight!” 

How did it happen? How, and what? 
You never really knew. Something swift 
and terrible collided with your face; 
and then, blinded, dazed, dumb-mad, 
you stormed the foe with a whirlwind 
of fists. 

At the school-house door, Teacher ! 

“You boys, stop that now, or—!” 
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The circle broke and ran. And—and 
where was Bud? 

You thought you were licked, but—? 

“Cry-baby ! Cry-baby! Nah-nah-nah !” 
you heard voices chanting. But you 
weren’t crying! So then—? Was it pos- 
sible? 

Now Teacher was hurrying down the 
steps. Dimly, by reason of one bunged 
eye and absolute dizziness, you perceived 
a knot of the fellers drifting down the 
street, in mockery; and from its midst 
rose wails—and ever you heard “Cry- 
baby! Cry-baby!” 

And then you understood! 

“Gee!” you murmured. “Licked him 
and never knew it!” 

Teacher was close at ‘and, aig, 
you also ran. 

Shaky-kneed, fevered, with a thud: 
ding heart, a funny-tasting mouth and 
the awfullest all-gone feeling in your 
stomach, you spider-legged it away— 
away—escaped all congratulations and 
all pursuit, and never stopped till you 
had reacehd the seclusion of Brook Lane, 
not far from the house so richly 
blessed by Betty’s condescending to 
dwell there. 

“Ooooh! Blood!” 

A drop, falling on your tremulous 
hand, stung you to a consciousness. of 
awful, maybe irreparable, damage. 

You felt your nose. Blood! How 
long did it take, you wondered dimly, 
to bleed to death? And if They found 
you stark and lifeless in the lane near 
Betty’s house, what would She—” 

“Oh, Buck!” 

Yes, it was—it was Her voice! 

“My sakes, Buck! You? Oh—bleed- 
in’ ?” 

“Naw! That’s nothin’ !” 

“But you are/ My gracious, your lip’s 
all blood!” 

Unmindful now of books, she dropped 
them into the wet grass. With a kerchief 
dipped in a puddle of coffee-colored 
hue, She ministered unto your wounds. 

On your tongue you felt a salty taste. 
Blood! You spat. 

Something small and 
gleamed on the ground. 

Stooping, you picked it up with a 
bruised hand, and thrilled with pride 
unspeakable. 
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“Oh my, Buck! A 
tooth !” 

“Yep, that’s her, 
sure!” you managed 
to make answer, dis- 
playing the trophy in 
your palm. Inwardly, 
even then, you re- 
alized it was that 
loose tooth that 
had been hanging 
by just the teenti- 
est little shred of 
gum—the one Paul 


had been teasing you to let him pull 
with a string. 
“Heavens, 
knocked out one of your teeth! Oh, 
didn’t it hurt somethin’ awful?” 
“Well, you know what it’s like, havin’ 


Buck! That big bully 
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a tooth out 
“And you—you did it for—me?” 
“There, there. That’s nothin’! Why— 

for you, Bet, I’d—I’d lose a dozen teeth 

like that! Here, want it?” 

Lip quivering, she accepted the love- 
token, the priceless trophy of war. 

“Oh, Buck—I never knew you—cared 
so much! Say, you can—if you want to.” 


“Fight! Fight!” And you flailed at Bud 
with ineffective blows. 


“Huh?” 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

‘Mean it?” 

““*Course I do!” 

Quickly your glance shot up and down 
the lane. Not a soul! 

And then you turned, and took it! 
That, and another, and the one She gave! 

Unseen, a belated robin was calling, 
throatily calling, on some leaf-strewn 
lawn. Far to westward, lifting clouds 
disclosed a streak of glory and of gold. 

And in your heart the bird-song 
echoed; and in your soul the light 
dawned pure and fair. 











I heard the of- 
ficer laugh again Z 
and another 
whimper from 
the girl. 


“J should not like 
to know that there 
was the brother 
waiting after I had 





finished with the 4 

sister,” was my 

friend’s comment. ’ 
J 
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“Ghe Long Road 


T began in Munich and ended in an American prison. Its story, as told by 
Ray Sprigle, that exceptionally natural new writer, brings home the great 


truth of the saying about “the wages of sin.” 


Mr. Bracker's illustrations are 


another example of the power of his new style, for they really interpret the story. 


By Ray 


Sprigle 


Author of “The Escape of Bill Newlands” and “Romance.” 


({LLUSTRATED 








T is strange that I should have 
| seen the beginning of the kill- 

ing of Rothmann, but stranger 
still that I should have seen 
the end, for they were sixteen years and 
four thousand miles apart. And yet, 
when I think of Auerburg, it is not so 
hard to understand. For it was Auer- 
burg’s arm, you must ‘know, that filled 
the sleeve of coicidence. 

I was little more than a lad that night 
when I first saw Rothmann. I had re- 
cently been graduated from Rush med- 
ical college, and backed by the paternal 
exchequer, had gone to Munich to ex- 
tend my study of mental disorders. 

It was past midnight, and a student 
friend and I were strolling homeward. 
We were in a side street scarcely wide 
enough for the cab which was drawn 
up before the entrance to one of those 
little concert halls where the honest 
burgher and his Hausfrau sit of an 
evening and sip their beer, while they 
hear a flaxen-haired lass sing the songs 
of the fatherland, or a_ bespectacled, 
frock-coated comedian laugh whole- 
heartedly at his own jokes. 

I hardly noticed a tall, awkward-look- 
ing youth leaning against the wall in 
the shadow, but the flash of a uniform 
under a long coat caught my eye as 
a soldierly form stepped out of the 
cab and stood, apparently waiting. I 
turned to my companion with a smile. 

“One of the Emperor’s eaglets wait- 
ing for his light o’ love,” I guessed. And 
then a girl came. She flashed out of 
the entrance to the concert hall, her 
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tawdry velvet dress under the thread- 
bare coat betraying her for a singer. 
She glanced about, saw the tall youth 
in the shadow and started toward him 


with a smile. The tall officer intercepted 


her before she could reach the youth. 

All this I saw in a flash as we passed. 
The rest I awaited, stopping openly to 
watch. 

“Ah, my pretty one,” I heard the of- 
ficer say, “I have been waiting. Come, 
shall we dine? The night is not so old.” 
The girl appeared fairly to shrivel when 
she first saw him. 

“‘No, no!” she gasped, and I remem- 
ber I wondered at her apparently foolish 
terror. “I must hasten. See, my brother 
waits.” And she tried to evade him 
and join the youth by darting around. 

But the officer seized her by the arm. 
“Come, pretty one. Shall we not let 
the brother wait? We shall find our 
way home alone.” And he laughed. At 
that: the girl cried out. It was little 
more than a whimper. I started ‘toward 
them, but my companion held my arm. 

The officer looked around, saw us, 
saw the awkward youth. Then he 
laughed again—at us this time—and 
began dragging the girl toward the cab, 
which stood open. The youth sprang 
into life. He leaped toward the officer 
and the girl, and struck. I saw blood 
start on the officer’s face. 

But Continental lads know little of 
the use of their fists. The youth began 
clawing at the cloaked form. I saw 
the officer’s arm move under his cloak. 
I caught a glimpse of steel. I heard 
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the sword 

swish _ viciously 

through the air as 

I leaped on the tall 

youth still clawing 

at his opponent. A 

rent appeared in 

his coat. The violence 

with which I pulled him toward me lost 

me my footing when he bumped into me. 

We went down together. I heard the 

officer laugh again, another whimper 

from the girl, the slam of a cab door, 
the rattle of wheels over the pavement. 

As I reached my feet I saw the youth, 

already up, leap in pursuit of the car- 


riage. He went only a few paces; then, 
wearily, his shoulders sagging with de- 
spair, he returned to where I was brush- 
ing the dirt from my clothing. 

“Who was it? What will he do with 


her? Your sweetheart?” I shot ques- 
tions as the youth reached us again. He 
stood silent a moment. Then: 

“My sister. He is Wilhelm Albrecht 
von Edelstein Rothmann.” He said the 
name slowly, carefully, as though re- 
peating a lesson. “It is no use. She is 
gone.” And then, with scarcely a pause, 
in the same dull, even monotone: “You 
saved my life from his sword. I thank 
you. If I shall be able to return the ben- 
efaction—” He left me to infer his 
pledge. Then he moved away. 

And that was all. I didn’t know his 
name. I knew nothing of him. I only 
knew that he came out of the shadow 
of the wall, played his brief part in 
the tragedy I had seen, thanked me for 
a service and then stepped silently off 
the stage again. 

“He should have killed him, should 
that officer,” was my friend’s comment. 
“T should not like to know that there 


was the brother waiting when I had fin- 
ished with the sister.” 


IX. years I lingered in European 

schools, my work in nervous and brain 
disorders attracting some little favorable 
comment from my instructors. 

I was twenty-eight when my father 
died. His lawyers cabled the news to 
me. The funeral was held three days 
before I landed in New York. 

I was the sole heir, but illness had 
weakened my father’s grasp of business 
affairs. There was just enough to pay 
the debts. I had a trifle less than a 
thousand dollars, several trunkfuls of 
clothes, a rather complete medical li- 
brary and a ten-year course in “medi- 
cine.” It was up to the latter to pro- 
vide me with a living. 

There is little to tell about the next 
eight or nine years. I was the struggling 
young practitioner, a good enough phy- 
sician, perhaps, but not much of a busi- 
ness man. I had patients. Why, I be- 
lieve I had the largest practice in the 
city. But my patients, unfortu- 
nately, had no money. Therefore 
neither had I. 

So I did not hestitate long 
when the post of chief physi- 
cian in the State penitentiary 
in my home city was offered 
me. The legislature had in- 
creased the salary to five 
thousand a year a few months 
before I received the offer. 

The post was usually the 
much-desired plum. to be 
scrambled for by scores of 
doctor-politicians. I was not 

a little mystified when a 

letter from the Governor 

offered me the place. The 

Governor’s explanation, 

later, that my “excellent work, knowl- 
edge and wide experience” had led to 
my appointment, didn’t convince me, 
either ; but of course I accepted. 
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“Revenge. 


She killed her- 
self—two weeks 
afterward. He 
thought she 
was reconciled, 
but she fooled 


him. 


And so I came to the penitentiary. sunshine. But June and morning and 
It was June, in the morning and the sunshine all stopped at the great barred 
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gate. Once through there, there was no 
more change, no more seasons—just an 
infinity of time, unmarked by the mile- 
stones of event. 

I had not been long in my new post 
before it gripped me as it had gripped 
all others there—that strange furtive- 
ness, the sense of secrets untold, the dis- 
trust of everyone, the subtle sense of un- 
seen currents moving all about me. It 
was hard to define, this. I think it came 
in part from those prisoned brains, 
turning over through the long hours of 
darkness and the longer hours of light, 
no one knows what strange thoughts. 
But still more it came from the knowl- 
edge that not all that governed the 
prison was on the surface. There were 
strange castes and mysterious hidden 
kingdoms in that government. There 
was the warden, ostensibly supreme head 
of all within the prison walls, with only 
the Governor above him; the Governor, 
a strange, dim shadow “outside,” from 
- whence, now and then, came pardons and 
sometimes a new warden. And the 
warden had his clan; guards, physicians 
and even convicts. Then came the dep- 
uty warden, answerable in all things to 
the warden, and yet he too had his clan: 
guards, clerks and convicts. Certain 
among the guards ruled little satrapies. 
Here and there along the range were 
convicts who were credited with possess- 
ing strange power that could grant and 
take privileges, could-even play a part 
in appointing and removing guards. 

They talked of the warden, they 
talked of the governor, these convicts, 
spawn of the slums, as one talks of his 
intimate friends. They talked of mys- 
terious friends “outside.” And the ones 
who never talked were the ones to watch, 
were the ones to avoid offending. 

Over the shadow of the Governor, 
loomed the shadow of the “Big Boss,” 
greater than the Governor, greater than 
the legislature, greater than the State. 
Here, to us immured within the walls of 
the prison, he bulked like a figure of 
legend or history. 

Only America could give rise to such 
a figure as the “Big Boss.” Nearly 
every State has—or had—his counter- 
part. Fifteen years before, he had been 
Wilhelm Reinhold Auerbach, a newly 
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landed immigrant. Tradition said he 
had been a brewery worker in his own 
country. At any rate, he became a brew-. 
ery worker in America. Two years of 
that, and he became owner of a saloon 
in the then largest city in the State. 
He began to be Heard from in the poli- 
tics of his home city. He made money, 
and it was not long until he owned the 
brewery where he had worked. Then 
came the big brewery merger that made 
him a millionaire. With true European 
instinct for the soil, he bought largely 
of real estate. He sold his brewery in- 
terests and bought more real estate. 
When that was done, he was one of the 
richest men in the State. Real estate 
was his fortune; real estate paid him 
his great income; but his life work was 
politics—statecraft, if you will. 


THE word passed through the prison 
—the convicts knew it first—that 
the “Big Boss” was coming. We had 
just finished a new cell-house, and the 
Governor and some of the other~party 
leaders were going to pay a visit of in- 
spection. I was one of the prison offi- 
cials who welcomed the group upon its 
arrival in the warden’s offices. Auer- 
bach was in the background. He was 
silent while all the others talked: 

Auerbach was big. His body was 
big, but he gave you the impression of 
a bigger bigness than that. It was as 
if that big mind in the big head were 
thinking all the time, and you could 
dimly sense its powerful workings. I 
studied him. 

When the party went through the 
guard-room into the prison quadrangle, 
I left them. I had no mind to do duty 
as a prison guide. 

I was in my office, idly scanning the 
medical journals that I had been neg- 
lecting for a week, when I felt some 
one in the room with me. I turned. It 
was Auerbach, coming through the door- 
way, smiling. 

“Ah, the Herr Dok-tor!” And he 
thrust forward a great hand, which I 
perforce clasped. 

“T thought I should like to talk to 
you if you don’t mind. We have heard 
good things of the medical department 
down home. It interests me. That boy, 
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now, whom the operation transformed 
from a criminal to a man, so that the 
Governor pardoned him? I should like 
to hear about that. I should have liked 
to be a doctor. But” —and the smile 
again— “perhaps it is better that I was 
a brewer.” 

I can’t tell you the way he said it. 
It was a long speech. Written, it seems 
a monologue. But all in a moment 
it had warmed me to a real friendliness 
to the man. Here was no bruising ward- 
boss, but a gentleman, if I knew the 
meaning of the word. And so I found 
myself eagerly telling him of my hopes 
and my work. 

As abruptly as he had entered, he 
rose to go. 

“It is good,” —with his smile and 
handclasp again. “You are a good man, 
I think. And this is a bad place ; it needs 
good men. Good-by. I will come again.” 

That was Auerbach, the “Big Boss,” 
the only Auerbach that I ever have seen: 
a big, silent, kindly man, speaking in 
clipped, stilted sentences. There are 
other Auerbachs. That slow, heavy in- 
dividual with his “You are a good man 

this is a bad place; it needs good 
men” —that Auerbach never could have 
risen to the ruthless control of the most 
powerful political machine that the State 
ever knew. So I say there are other 
Auerbachs. I have never seen but the 
one. I think that perhaps conditions 
made Auerbach, conditions and oppor- 
tunity, but that at heart he is a senti- 
mentalist, that he likes to think in simple 
terms of good or ill, praise for the good, 
condemnation for the ill. That, I think, 
is his heart. And so I think he showed 
me his heart. 


AND then Rothmann came. 
I didn’t know it was Rothmann— 


at first. He was in the “annex,” as it 


was called—the death-house. I saw him 
first when I made the usual physical ex- 
amination of the incoming prisoner. 

He was interesting, this Rothmann— 
tall, slim, with a hint of the patrician. 
But life had dealt evilly with him. His 
physical condition spelled two things 
to me, drugs and drink. But his de- 
meanor, the application of a few sim- 
ple alienist’s tests, revealed more. The 
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man had been going downhill mentally. 
What had happened I can best describe 
by saying his mental resistance was 
broken. He syas becoming—or by the 
time he reached me had become—petty, 
ignoble. His eyes had that look of fur- 
tiveness. He was ready to cringe. And 
yet when he was abstracted, when one 
came on him suddenly as he sat dream- 
ing, there was a curious transformation. 
In the face of this petty gutter-rat— 
for that’s what he was—was arrogance. 
And it was this that betrayed him to me. 

I came upon him sitting on the edge of 
his cot one afternoon as I approached in 
my felt “sneakers.” 

I talked to him for a moment, chatting 
idly. Then— 

“What became of the little concert 
singer you took away in the cab that 
night? Her brother attacked you, you 
remember ?”’ I asked casually. 

I failed to surprise him. He smiled. 
But plainly he was puzzled. Then his 
face cleared. 

“So! I have it. You must be one of 
the strangers who saw the incident. 
Not?” 

Then he finished the story for me. 
She had killed herself—two weeks after- 
ward. In his quarters, too! She had 
fooled him. He thought she was recon- 
ciled, and when she dared him to smug- 
gle her into his quarters as a joke, he 
did it. Then she stabbed herself. It 
was her revenge. 

“That was the beginning,” Rothmann 
said with a smile. “I left the army—in 
disgrace. Those things are bad—when 
everyone knows. And so—I am here.” 

That was all he ever told me. But 
I learned more of how he came “here.” 

Cashiered from the army, he sank 
rapidly. His evil tendencies had no re- 
straints. Family and friends cast him 
off. He lived on his wits in the various 
European capitals, but his evilness was 
of such a nature that even his fellow 
adventurers would have none of him. 
So he came to America. By this time he 
had learned to live on women thieves. 
For a year he had been living in the city 
of the “Big Boss” to the south. He came 
home one morning to find his latest 
fancy in femininity dead on the floor, 
murdered. 





“I went to him in the afternoon and told him I would kill him. I told him who I was. He cringed. He 
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told me he was innocent: He was. The captain of detectives ‘framed’ him. The captain is my man.” 
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“T didn’t do it,” he said. “Why should 
I? She was giving me more money than 
I had had in years. It was strange. It 
went through like clockwork. The evi- 
dence was a wonderful bit of work. 
Why, it almost made me believe myself 
guilty. It did make the jury believe 
it. So here I am. I wouldn’t mind dy- 
ing for something I did, but this I do 
not like. I wish I had killed her—I’d 
feel better then—they’d have a reason 
for killing me.” And that last will help 
you see the man—inside, I mean. 


S° here was Rothmann, the scion of 

the Rothmann family of Europe, the 
dandy of the universities, the man-about- 
town in Berlin and Paris and Vienna, 
the haughty young captain of cavalry, 
the gentleman adventurer of the Conti- 
nental capitals—here he was, awaiting an 
ignoble, sordid death at the hands of two 
seventy-five-dollar-a-month guards, one 
one-hundred-dollar-a-month captain of 
guards and one five-thousand-dollar-a- 
year penitentiary warden. And for what? 
For killing a woman thief. Rothmann 
saw the grim joke. 

“That little concert Fraulein had 
brains for all her china-blue eyes,” he 
said once with a wry smile. “Some would 
have killed me. Now, there’d have been 
romance in that, to die so. Ah! but she 
was an artiste in revenge.” 

And then for long hours he would 
rail against the injustice of his fate—he, 
an innocent man, condemned to death, 
—and beg me to intercede for him. Some- 
times he would weep—he, Rothmann, 
would weep! 


THE days crawled, then months—one, 
two, three, four, five; and the day 


of Rothmann’s execution came. It was 
December, and on the tenth, a few min- 
utes after midnight, he was to die. 

At ten o’clock at night I sent my as- 
sistant to him. I did not want to see 
him again—until the last, in the death 
chamber. Then it would be brief. 

“He wanted cocaine,” said my second 
on his return. “I gave him morphine. 
Two shots. He’s raving, clean dippy, 
and he’d make a mess of it if I hadn’t 
nearly put him out.” I nodded. If a 
prisoner wanted to drug himself before 
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he faced the horrors of the chair, he 
could do it. It was the prison custom. 
In the old days they used to give them 
whisky and drag them to the gallows 
half. drunk. 


A LITTLE room with low ceiling; 
the heavy-framed oak chair with a 
tangle of wires, electrodes and sponges— 
placed back under the gallows-drop 
which was now unused, since electricity 
had supplanted hemp; a shining brass 
rail in front of the chair; forty or fifty 
ghouls bent on seeing a man die, gath- 
ered at the opposite side of the room; 
breathing audibly, pushing and _ strug- 
gling and craning necks that they might 
not miss a tremor of the doomed man’s 
eyes, a single gasp of his breath—that 
was the setting for Rothmann’s death. 

I stood by the chair and waited. Back 
of a screen the executioner already was 
in place. Usually one of the prison 
guards threw the switch. He entered the 
death chamber before anyone else, drew 
the screen about him and waited until 
the last had gone before he came out 
of the killing-pen. 

Father O’Hara, telling his rosary, 
came through the little barred door 
that led from the death-cells to the chair- 
room. Behind him came Rothmann, his 
head sunk on his chest. 

He stumbled as he stepped up the 
single rise that led to the chair. The 
guards let him sink back into the chair. 
Swiftly they strapped him into the 
chair, fastened the wet sponges to leg 
and arm and tonsured head, and fixed 
the black leather mask over the white 
face and eyes wide in drugged stare. 
The warden mumbled a vain query, de- 
manding any reasons Rothmann might 
have why he should not be killed. The 
mumble did not penetrate the veil of 
morphine. 

The warden tapped once on the con- 
cealing screen. There was a whirr of 
electricity. ... 


WENT back to my office, in my 
ears ringing the death-howl of the 
two thousand convicts. I was nause- 
ated and was mixing myself a draft 
when a quiet, powerful voice sounded 
behind me: , 
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“Good morning, Doctor.” 

It was Auerbach. I was disappointed. 
I had not seen him in the crowd. I 
had thought him above the morbid curi- 
osity that would see a fellow man 
killed. He sat silent for a while, his 
face inscrutable as ever. Finally: 

“Would Harris make a good chief 
physician?” Harris was my first assist- 
ant. I wondered but asked no questions 
as I answered: 

“Yes. He is a good man. He has 
sympathy. He knows his profession and 
can deal with the type of men here. They 
trust him.” 

“Good! We will make him physi- 
cian. Here is no place for politics.” 

Still I said nothing, but I wondered 
what disposition was to be made of me. 
Had I offended? 

Auerbach must have seen the question 
in my eyes. He smiled. 

“The institute for research into causes 
of illness of the mind, in New York— 
you have heard?” 

What alienist in America, or the 
world either, for that matter, had not 
heard of it and longed for a place on 
its staff? 

I muttered an incoherent affirmative. 
I could not keep the eagerness from 
my voice or my face. 

“Senator Carton, of New York, is 
head of the board of trustees. I have 
done him favors. To-morrow his repre- 
sentative will come to you and offer 
you the place as head of the institute. 
You will leave the prison?” 

Chief! It took my breath. It was the 
dream of a lifetime. Fame, service to 
humanity, fortune—it meant everything. 

I tried to thank him, and at the end 
I began to question. Why had he done 
this for me—first the post as prison phy- 
sician, then this greatest of all? 

_ “You are an alienist? Not? Every- 

where they have heard of you? Your 
papers in the medical journals? You 
can do it? Not?” 

“Yes, but the hundreds of others as 
well qualified as I? Why should you 
choose me?” 

“T will tell you.” And Auerbach was 
silent, brooding, until I thought he had 
forgotten. But he had not. 
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“You have kindness. When an army 
officer would take, against her will, a 
little singer in the concert hall, you 
would have saved her? Not?” 

I stared in wonder. How could he 
know? 

“And when the officer would kill the 
brother of the girl, you risk your life to 
save him? Not?” 

“Rothmann—you knew?” I gasped. 

“The little concert singer was Minna 
Auerbach—my little sister. I am the lad, 
who but for the American student, would 
have been sheath for the officer’s sword.” 

I could only look my bewilderment. 

“But he was an awkward, gangling 
lad—and you!” 

“T have aged in more than years and 
weight,” said Auerbach, gravely. 

“And Rothmann, you saw him die—” 

“T more than saw him. My hand’— 
and he looked at it—‘‘pushed the 


switch.” 


The cold, deadly hate of the man 
struck me like a hand gripping my heart. 
He went on in that same toneless voice 
of hate: 

“T went to him in the afternoon 
and told him I would kill him. I told 
him who I was. He cringed. He cried 
like—like my sister cried.” 

He paused. Then: 

““Did he tell you he was innocent?” 

I nodded. 

“He was. He did not kill the girl. 
The captain of detectives ‘framed’ him.” 

Again a pause. 

“IT saved the captain of detectives 
from this place once. He is my man. 
He will be chief now. And rich,” he 
added, as an afterthought, apparently. 

I was stunned. I was a child in the 
presence of incalculable age. I wet my 
dry lips, and still speech would not 
come. 

“Come to see me at my home before 
you go to the new post. We will talk 
more,” he said as he rose. 


HE was gone. I sat thinking. 
What was it my student friend had 
said that June morning? 
“T should not like to know that there 
was the brother waiting when I had fin- 
ished with the sister.” 
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r P to two years ago | felt, 
U vaguely, that the passing of 
| the pirate had been a distinct 
———— loss to the community — not 
because he was a lovely citizen but be- 
cause he represented so much wild, un- 
chained wickedness, eagle-free ferocity 
and picturesque, naive undesirability, 
boiled down into a quintessence of bad- 
ness and stuffed into one tattooed skin. 

We go to Africa and transport leop- 
ards, tigers and other eminently uncivi- 
lized beasts to this country at great cost ; 
we preserve them more anxiously than 
we do our babies and gaze at them 
through iron bars with the most intense 
interest. Why have we not done the same 
thing with pirates? As a study in natural 
history, a genuine, blood-drinking, rum- 
soaked pirate with brass rings in his ears 
would beat a tiger all hollow. Yet man 
in his carelessness has swept the pirate 
from the earth—killed him off without 
compunction or foresight, abolished this 
remarkable species with never a thought 
for the conservation of natural history. 
And now we are pirateless in an age 
when even, a simple snake-eater from 
Borneo, harmless and homesick, fills the 
side-show tent and hauls in a barrel of 
dimes every day. 

I used to grieve about this a good deal. 
I felt like a citizen deprived cf a just 
inheritance—the right to look at a pirate 
through a cage and to stir him up with 
a stick from a safe distance. I would 
have given a great deal to see a pirate, 
fierce and fragrant from his quarter- 














deck—up to two years ago. Since then 
I haven’t cared. I, for one, am satisfied. 
I wouldn’t go across the street to see 
another pirate—no, that isn’t right. | 
don’t mean another pirate. I haven't 
seen my first one yet. But I have seen 
Samuel-Sands and Henry Brown in their 
native element, and that has sort of 
satiated me. If I have any desire left, 
it is to have a real pirate see these two 
gentlemen and take a ride with them 
in their motor-boat as I did. I am not 
naturally vindictive and wish harm to no 
living creature. Still, pirates deserve lit- 
tle consideration, and it would be very 
entertaining to watch these two gentle- 
men extend their hospitality to an un- 
suspecting buccaneer as they did to me. 
Two years ago I met these two gentle- 
men in the town of Lacon, on the banks 
of the full and majestic Illinois. Lacon 
is a beautiful little relic of early Illinois 
days, glorified ‘by a courthouse in which 
Lincoln once practiced law, and defamed 
by a freakish and temperamental bridge. 
This bridge disconnects Lacon from the 
railroad on the other side of the river. 
It has a draw formed by a large pon- 
toon operated by a surly motor. When 
a steamer toots for the draw, the pontoon 
is disconnected at one end and swings 
downstream. Then the motor -hauls it 
back, if the wind is not too strong, or the 
ice-run is not too heavy, or the chain 
doesn’t foul, or the motor is good- 
humored. It was viciously obstinate one 
June day, and because I was no swimmer, 
I stood on the wrong side of the river 
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full of unpatriotic feelings and watched 
my train puff away to Peoria. 

Now, I had left Peoria only that morn- 
ing and was not in any way homesick. 
I had frequently stayed away from the 
city for months at a time without great 
hardship. But beautiful as Lacon was, 
the thought of staying there all after- 
noon watching the placid fishermen en- 
tice carp onto their lines by a fine show 
of indifference was not attractive—not 


nearly as attractive as the dinner party 
in Peoria which would be marred by two 
empty chairs—all on account of a 


traitorous motor. I suppose I was im- 
patient and made a number of petulant 
and hasty remarks, because presently two 
men who had been working in a boat 
on the river bank came up to me very 
respectfully and asked if I wanted to go 
to Peoria. 

They were mild-mannered men, very 
plainly dressed in overalls and jumpers, 
with the sacred symbols of the motor- 
boat lodge all over them in broad grease- 
marks. One of them had a frayed, de- 
jected mustache and a bold, roving eye. 
The other had the ground plan of a very 
fine beard several days old and a frank, 
open smile. They were friendly and 
sympathetic in their demeanor, and they 
seemed to invite me to lay my sorrows on 
their ample bosoms. I did so. 

“T do want to go to Peoria, confound 
it,” I said. 

“Aint it too bad, Sam?” said the man 
with the postponed shave to the man 
with the restless eye. “He wants to go 
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to Peory, and the train’s went already.” 

“Aint it, though?” said the man with 
the adventurous optic. “If he was 
younger he could catch the blasted 
thing.” 

“Er he could hire an automobeel,” 
said the man with the shrub-plan on his 
face, “if the roads wasn’t so tetramethy- 
cally muddy.” 

(From time to time in the story I shall 
feel called upon to substitute words like 
tetramethycally for other words even 
more impressive and reverberating but 
not current on the printed page.) 

“He looks like a man who wouldn't 
stick at no little five dollars,’ said the 
other admiringly, “and if we was to tell 
him that we’re jest starting for Peory 
ourselves in the Gloomy Gus, he’d shell 
out in a minnit and come along. He’s 
a real sport, he is.” 

Both of them looked at me so admir- 
ingly that it seemed necessary for me to 
say something. 

“What kind of a boat have you?” I 
asked. 

“Said the right thing on the jump,” 
said the unshaved one, looking at me 
almost with awe. “Can’t fool him for 
a minnit, Sam. He knows all about 
boats. He aint going to trust his life 
in no sulphuretted old chicken-coop with 
a tin engine. We got to show him. Have 
we got a good boat, Sam?” 

“Best little old tight-bottom, sweet- 
built, easy-ridin’ baby ever ran this 
river. Got an engine that aint missed a 
shot in two years. Rides anything that 
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His feet twinkled with haste. 


cau blow up and never ships a drop. 
[t’s an education to watch her work. 
You’re an educated man. You can size 


her up in a minnit. Come ‘nd look at 
the little beauty.” 


I walked down to the water’s edge and 
inspected the Gloomy Gus. She was not 
an inspiration at first glance, being 
merely a clammer’s scow painted black, 
with a two-cylinder engine and a rakish, 
sharp prow. But she looked safe and 
capable. The day was almost incredibly 
beautiful, with a brisk wind which kept 
down the heat on the water and made 
the whole river twinkle with little sun- 
kissed waves. Four hours on the water 
even in a clammer’s boat sounded at- 
tractive. I hesitated. 

“He’s going,” said Hank eagerly, 
reading my mind. “He’s got judgment. 
He’s a river man himself. Sam, you and 
me is honored taking this guy to Peory. 
Jump right in, Mister. This is Samuel 
Sands, and my name’s Brown,—Henry 
Brown,—best engine-man between 
Chicago and Cape Horn. Ran the first 
engine on the river. Aint askin’ your 
name because you might be a Congress- 
man and not used to plain fellows like 
us.” 

I .hastily obliged with my name and 
shook hands with the friendly pair. Then 
Mr. Sands cleared his throat. 


“Fact is,” he admitted, “we were 
thinking, me and Mr. Brown, that you 
might not mind paying in advance, being 
liberal as you are and us not having 
much gasoline—” 

I am affable up to a certain point, but 
beyond that I am of a low, suspicious 
disposition. Rising up, I left the boat 
hastily. Then I looked back. The danc- 
ing river caught me and held me fast. 1 
pulled out a two-dollar bill. 

“Here’s enough for gasoline,” I said. 
“And the rest you get when we see 
Peoria.” 

Mr. Sands had already taken it. He 
consulted with his partner for a minute. 
Then he turned to me. 

“We can make it do,” he said doubt- 
fully, “with care. Just you stick around 
here about five minutes, friend, and we’ll 
start.” 

They hurried up the levee and I re- 
tired into the shade. Five minutes—and 
eventually thirty minutes—passed. I was 
beginning to wonder whether I cared for 
stern, unflinching justice enough to at- 
tach the boat for my two dollars when 
Mr. Brown appeared with a five-gallon 
can of gasoline. He was in a hurry. 
Waving me into the boat, he primed the 
engine and looked anxiously up the road. 
In a minute Mr. Sands became visible. 
He was in much more of a hurry than 
his partner had been. His feet twinkled 
with haste. He bulged all over pecu- 
liarly and ran with an effort, but he made 
good time. As he pushed the boat off 
with a mighty shove, we backed into the 
stream. Then the skillful Brown stopped 
the engine and started it ahead with one 
deft pull at the fly-wheel, and we putt- 
putted away. 

Shouts and highly decorated language 
came from the shore, where a number of 
men were waving wildly at us. Mr. 
Sands arose cheerfully and made de- 
risive gestures at the crowd. Then he 
sat down with a beaming face. His eye 
was as restless as ever, and it seemed to 
me to have got a trifle bloodshot. His 
nose was also glowing a little. 

“Slick as a whistle,” he said merrily 
to me. Then he and Mr. Brown pulled 
from out their pockets multitudes of 
flasks and bottles filled with low-browed 
liquids. After taking an enormous swig 
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apiece, they disposed of these in handy 
places. 

“They’re poor runners,” said Brown 
contemptuously. ‘“How’d you stall the 
gas man?” 

“Bought him a drink to break a ten- 
dollar bill,” said Sam calmly, “and left 
him and the barkeep to collect from 
each other. Now then, Mister, we’ll just 
have a comfortable, happy afternoon. 
Nothing to do but take it easy and empty 
these few little bottles "fore we get to 
Peory. Aint no use carrying likker to 
Peory. Will you oblige us, your honor, 
by soothin’ your esophagus with some of 
this here fine oil o’ gladness?” 

“T will not,” I said with immense in- 
dignation, for the whole affair was dis- 
graceful. “I never drink.” 

Both men set their flasks down and 
looked at me with expressions of utter 
pain. 

“He don’t—he don’t—now what do 
you think of that?” said the shocked Mr. 
Sands. “Aint it a pity? I’ve heard of 
‘em. Poor fellow. You wont have a 
drop?” he asked, looking up at me with 
a hopeful, pleading 
air. “Jest a half a 
bottle or so to keep 
the sun out?” 

“TI will not,” I 
said firmly. “And 
what is more, I think 
you had better set me 
ashore below the 
bend here. You're 
welcome to the two 
dollars. You spent it 
for whisky, and I 
have strong suspicions 
that you stole the 
gasoline.” 

“Oh no, no,” said 
Mr. Sands, with 
horror on his face— 
from which he hastily 
pulled his flask. “We . 
just owed ’em for the 
gas’line. You never 
saw such nasty skates 
as them Lacon store- 
keeps. We'll pay ’em 
abs’lutely, soon as we 
go by again. Can’t 
see why they chased 
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us. We got to keep going, too. They’ll 
get a fast boat and come right along 
after us. We referred ’em to you. But 
don’t you care. We'll protect you. 
Measly pups. You’d think we robbed a 
bank. All for a dollar’s worth of 
gas’line.” He finished his bottle with a 
gesture of inexpressible contempt and 
opened another. 

“Now see here,” I said. “You've got 
to stop this drinking. You’ve both had 
more than enough already. It isn’t safe. 
Cut it out. That’s a good fellow.” 

I addressed myself to Sands, who sat 
in the middle of the boat, while I 
perched in the bow, and the industrious 
Mr. Brown steered largely and indiffer- 
ently in the stern between drinks. 

Sands rose, slowly, stepped forward 
and sat down on the gunwale of the 
boat, causing it to heel over until I 
hastily climbed out on the other gunwale. 
Then he leaned -his red-hot face over 
toward mine. 

“You're ’ntirely right,” he said sadly. 
“Aint it awful? That man’s a perf’ct 
sot when he gets started. He ought to 
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stop. Cut it out, Hank,” he shouted. 
Hank replied by taking half a bottle in 
one ecstatic gulp. 

“You see,” said Samuel sadly; “aint 
no use. He’s a terror, that Hank. When 
he gits booze he tries to drown in it. I 
tried to stop him buyin’ so much, but he’s 
headstrong. If he drinks all this booze 
it’ll kill him. I gotta drink half er more 
to keep it out of him. Booze don’t 
fesckst me ’tall. Jest like water. Don’t 
you worry. I’ll keep a littke ahead of 
him. I wont go back on old Hank 
Brown—not fer nobody. Not fer—” 

He rose to emphasize his point. I 
pulled him down with agonized haste. 
“For Heaven’s sake, man,” I cried, 
“you'll have us in the river. I can't 
swim a stroke. Sit down and behave.” 

“S-say,” said Sands, looking at me 
sorrowfully, “you aint got right to say 
that ’bout this boat. She can’t tip over. 
Tried it often. She’s wonder. Show the 
gentleman, Hank,” he said to the busy 
Mr. Brown. Together they rocked until 
water trickled over the sides, while I 
fought desperately to balance against 
their weight. 

“Twist her tail a little,” shouted 
Sands gayly. “Make ’er loop the loop.” 
The obliging Brown swung the rudder 
over until the Gloomy Gus tried to meet 
herself coming back, and the water 
poured in over her side. 

“Rock ’er more,” shouted Sands. And 
the two rocked together as we careered 
wildly over the river and I aged a year 
or so per minute. 

“No use,” said Sands finally, subsid- 
ing in his seat. “We done our best, 
Hank. But she aint built to tip over. I 
c’n tip over any blastodermic boat in 
world ’cept this one. We'll try again 
after a while.” 

“You set me ashore at once,” I roared 
as impressively as possible, “and save 
a murder trial.” 

“Aw now, Mister,” said Mr. Sands 
protestingly. ‘“We’re afraid to go ashore. 
Stones ’nd things along shore. Might 
hurt boat—break a leg. Awful danger- 
ous. You stay right with us, old boy. 
We'll show you good time.” 

The water in the boat lapped over my 
shoe-tops as we rocked. I was absurdly 
unfriendly to that water. I wanted it 
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out of the boat even more fervently than 
I wanted to get rid of the whisky. 
There was nothing to bail with, and I 
couldn’t interest anyone else in the proj- 
ect. So I bailed it out myself—with my 
hat. It was a new straw hat, but when 
I took the brim off it made a fairly good 
bailer, being close woven. I got out all 
the water I could and then sat down 
to suffer and endure. 

As I have said before, it was a beau- 
tiful day. And nothing is more beautiful 
than the Illinois River as it flows through 
its leafy green canyon in June. Yet I 
could not enjoy it. Sometimes I think I 
am too fussy and nervous, but I can’t help 
it. Such trivial things as two delirious 
strangers in a small boat entirely ruin 
a day for me. It is not because I am a 
snob or because I insist on standing 
guard over the morals of others. It 
wasn’t in this case even because the 
whole thing was dangerous. I have an 
unconquerable aversion to cold, promis- 
cuous river water in the nose and ears; 
and yet I didn’t worry any more about 
capsizing. This was because the human 
mind has only capacity for about so 


much worry at a time, and I was full up 
with worry, so to speak. It kept me busy 
worrying and wondering about what 
these two resourceful navigators pro- 
posed to do next. 

If I wasn’t enjoying the trip, they 
were doing it for me. I never saw such 


whole-hearted, innocent pleasure as 
theirs. They gave themselves up unre- 
servedly, like little children, to the bliss 
of the moment. They prattled joyously. 
They sang. Sands had a murderous 
shrapnel tenor. He had had advantages, 
he claimed—had sung in a deck-hand 
choir in steamboat days; but Brown’s 
voice was entirely natural—and un- 
trained — that is, it would have been 
natural for a hyena, though it sounded 
very peculiar coming as it did from a 
human being. It caused Mr. Sands great 
pain, and he stopped several times to 
comment on it to me. ; 
“That partner ’v mine’s good fellah, 
but y’know he can’t sing,” he confided. 
“"S a pity. He’s so fond of music. 
L’ssen to him. Sounds like air-brakes. 
I says to him, I says: ‘Hank, if a doctor 
ever hears you singin’ he’ll operate on 
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you before you can tell him you aint 
hurtin’ anywhere.’ But it don’t do no 
good. He will sing. That’s ‘Annie 
Laurie’ he’s singin’ now—no, it’s ‘Annie 
Rooney.’ I kin generally tell ’em apart 
by the way his face looks.” 

Whiles, the two song birds would per- 
form in dogged opposition, producing 
echoing chaos which spread over the 
river valley like a pall of sound; whiles, 
they would coo lovingly together in the 
stern, their bare feet trailing behind in 
the water; then they would brace up 
sternly and devote their time to scientific 
experiments—such as trying to persuade 
the engine to run on whisky, which it 
very properly refused to do; or dodging 
stumps in the shallow water out of the 


channel ; or trying to drink at the same 
time from the same bottle in defiance 
of a well-known natural law. But these 
amusements palled quickly, and I noted 
with alarm that Mr. Sands’ eye had 
stopped roving and had fixed itself upon 
some object ahead with a hostile glare. 
The object proved to be a very small 
houseboat paddling down the river by 
means of a tiny stern wheel. 

“Nasty, lazy, snobbish pups,” snorted 
Sands. “A-paddlin’ down the river in 
the shade, with honest men and their 
betters a-boilin’ in the sun. I hate house- 
boats.” 

“So do I,” shouted his faithful com- 
rade. “Sprawlin’ around takin’ up 
s’musch room’s rinosserus. Nor I aint 
goin’ to turn out for it.” 


” 
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“Don’t you do it, Hank,” shouted Mr. 
Sands. ‘‘We’re free men.” 

“Gotsch musch right to river’s any- 
one,” said Hank doggedly. “Hit ’er up. 
We'll show ’em.” 

The Gloomy Gus pointed straight for 
the stern of the oblivious houseboat and 
began to toss in its corrugated wake. 
This show of opposition caused Sands 
to dance with defiance. “Y’will, will 
you?” he shouted, shaking his fist at the 
innocent craft. “Drown us, will you? 
Drown honest men’sh gottsh good right 
t’the riversh you. Y’aint man ’nuff. 
Come on fight. Yeeeow!” 

The last exclamation was accom- 
panied by a crash as the Gloomy Gus 
stuck her nose into the flimsy stern 


Sands had swung in a deck-hand 
choir, but Brown’s voice was 
entirely natural. 


wheel, reducing it to a ruin and causing 
Brown to sit down hard on his own 


engine. Shouts of triumph rose from 
our boat; the bombardment of a racing 
engine was heard on the houseboat, and 
as we drifted on by, a tremendous roar 
came from the skipper of the damaged 
craft. 

“What do you mean, you salaman- 
dered, besizzled, goshall saltpetered pea- 
heads?” he demanded. 

“Take this, dear,” said the joyful 
Mr. Sands, aiming carefully with an 
empty flask and bouncing it off of the 
speaker’s head. 

The skipper disappeared. We were 
several hundred yards away when he 
stepped out with a shot gun and blazed 
industriously away at us. I was im- 








pressed to the point of wanting to get 
out and walk, but my hosts shouted de- 
risively. They were full of triumph and 
once more sweet-tempered as children. 

“Showed ’em,” chuckled Sands. 

“Can’t nobody monkey with the 
Gloomy Gus,” said Brown proudly. 
“She’s big’sh any boat on river. Gotta 
treat ’er with respect.” 

“Now yer talkin’,” shouted Sam. I 
noticed with alarm that his eye was be- 
ginning to glitter again. “We aint never 
had no conshidrashun. They don’t never 
swing no bridge fer us. Le’s make ’em 
swing bridge fer us, Hank.” 

“Hurray!” said Hank with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. 

We were approaching the huge rail- 
road bridge just above Chillicothe. Its 
draw soared aloft forty feet above the 
water. We could have passed under it 
if the Gloomy Gus had had a thirty-five- 
foot smoke-stack. But the soaring spirits 
of her crew were twice as high as that. 
Brown stopped the engine, and as we 
drifted down upon the bridge, the inde- 
fatigable Sands produced a fish horn and 
began blowing signals for the draw. 

The bridge tender came out and 
watched us eagerly. As we neared the 
draw he attempted to obtain informa- 
tion. But that wasn’t what our haughty 
captain wanted. Respect and plenty of 
it was his demand. 


“Swing ’er, swing ’er, you flat-headed, 
decayed old catfish,” he yelled. “Show 
ush respectsh. Swing ’er. Whoooooo—” 

The bridge tender laughed. He had 
seen such cases before. We drifted 
rapidly under the bridge, and as we 
emerged, bolts, nuts, empty bottles, tools 
and other débris saluted the official and 
his fort with thumps and crashes of 
glass. Howls from above told that the 
bombardment had produced results. 
Sands instantly became mollified. 

“Let the poor fish go,” he said to 
Brown, who was drawing back in heroic 
effort to throw a large hammer two hun- 
dred yards. 

“T wont, I wont,” shrieked Brown. 
“‘We’re inshulted. I’m going back’n’ pull 


bridge down.” 


“He’s a little hasty now and then,” 
said Sands, explaining his partner with 
almost paternal tenderness. “But he 
don’t mean nothin’. He’s gentle as a 
dove when he’s quiet. Come on, Hanky. 
We got better chance furtherer on. Let 
old bridsh go. We c’n get even in short 
while.” 

“How?” demanded Brown belliger- 
ently. 

“Let’s steal ferry,” said Sam. 

A look of intense joy came over 
Brown’s face. Walking over the engine, 
he embraced both of us fervently. Then 
he started up the Gloomy Gus and we 
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ran rapidly around a bend in the river. 

Just ahead of us was Chillicothe. It 
is connected in a tenuous and uncertain 
fashion with the other bank by a small 
flat-boat ferry, operated by horsepower. 
The horse walks back and forth, hauling 
on a wire cable which crosses the bottom 
of the river, and a bored boy operates 
the contrivance. 

It was in midstream when we caught 
it. We drifted down upon it, and with 
lightning swiftness our crew made fast, 
bow and stern. Then while I orated 
wildly against the whole proceeding they 
jumped aboard and threw the cable over 
the rail. 

Shouts of despair and woe arose from 
the boy and his passenger, an oldish lady 
in a buggy. They might as well have 
been June breezes. In half a minute, the 
Gloomy Gus was chugging away again, 
bearing the ravished ferry downstream, 
while Brown and Sands, dancing in glee, 
defied the whole world. 

“Take us back,” cried the poor boy. 
“Help, murder, police!” yelled the 
woman. 

“Stop it, you fools,” I shouted in 
frenzied disapproval. 

“Go back nothin’,” yelled Mr. Brown, 
reeking with happiness. ‘‘We’re a-goin’ 
straight to N’Orleans. No stops. ’Spress 
boat. No fare. Only chanst t’git to 
N’Orleans ’thout payi«.’ fare. Whoooop- 
ee!”’ 

We had traveled half a mile before 
pursuing motor-boats became visible in 
the middle of the river. They were over- 
hauling us fast. The joy went out of 
the Gloomy Gus’ crew, and they grum- 
bled loudly. 

“Whatsh ush, honest man trying t’git 
ahead?” said Hank, sitting down sul- 
lenly. ‘Always interferin’ with people. 
Rich has everything. We aint got chanst. 
Can’t even steal ferry boat fer fun. 
Make a roar about it. You shut up,” he 
said, suddenly turning to the yelling cap- 
tives. “Aint you got no gratudsh? Git- 
tin’ free ride ’nd yellin’ yer heads off!” 

He undid the ropes which held us, and 
the Gloomy Gus went on her way. Two 
of the pursuing boats followed until Mr. 
Sands rose and took careful aim at them 
with a gas pipe. Then they turned back 
and we plowed on. 
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It was now full mid-afternoon, and 
the sun beat fiercely down, compelling 
me to wear my brimless straw hat for 
covering. For a little ‘while peace fell 
over us. Brown went to sleep in the 
stern, and the steering of the boat im- 
proved much thereby. Sands sang duets 
with the engine and discoursed pleas- 
antly with me on light philosophical sub- 
jects, while I marked off each mile with 
increasing relief and thankfulness. After 
all, we had only fifteen miles to go. This 
would have been a more cheering reflec- 
tion if all our previous adventures had 
not taken place inside of eight miles. At 
any rate the worst was apparently over— 

The Gloomy Gus stopped so abruptly 
that I went halfway overboard and the 
sleeping Brown pitched off his seat in a 
heap. We had run squarely into a stake 
net and the propeller had wound up a 
lot of it. 

“Awful nuisance, fish,” said Sands, 
placidly beginning to cut away the net 
with a jackknife. “’F’wasn’t fer fish, be 
more room fer clams.” He chopped 
away for some minutes until the owner 
of the nets, who had been rowing shriek- 
fully toward us, bumped into the boat. 

“What do you mean, you—” 

He had the best intentions in the 
world but he didn’t finish. A long arm 
went around his neck and a large hand 
grasped him by the slack of the pants. 
In no time at all we had another pas- 
senger. Mr. Brown, still sleepy, but cold 
and incorruptible, was sitting on him, 
feeding him waste when he attempted to 
howl, and waiting placidly for Sands to 
reverse the engine. This he presently 
did, and we unwound the remains of the 
net and backed free. 

The stern of the Gloomy Gus was full 
of horrid disorder and unique, stifled 
sounds, but the crew of the Gloomy Gus 
was suffused once more with calm. We 
had run quietly down the river for a 
mile or more before Mr. Brown betrayed 
signs of impatience. 

“T can’t sit on thish galoot no longer,” 
he complained. “’S’worsh’n ridin’ a 
camel. No comfort in it. Unreason’ble 
cuss. Goin’ dump him overboard.” 

I protested in horror and Sands was 
very sympathetic. 

“You're ’tirely correct,” he said ap- 
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provingly. “My pardner’sh lovely man 
but not dipl’matic. Allwish does wrong 
thing. Mustn’t ’fend fishermen. Nice 
fellows if they’d only stay sober. Means 
right, Henry does, but he’s cruel—hor- 
rible, horrible cruel. I got tender heart, 
I have. Don’t wanna see anybody shuf- 
fer. Hank, keep a-settin’, thersh nice 
fellow, ’nd steer over to that tree.” 

The river at this point is fringed with 
large dead trees, mournful relics of the 
forests drowned out by the perpetual rise 
which took place when the Chicago 
River was reversed and Lake Michigan 
turned into the Mississippi River. In a 
minute we were alongside a tree. 

“Put him up the tree,” ordered Sands. 

Hank was very dejected. ‘Pleash 
lemme dump him over,” he pleaded. 
“°E aint had a bath for years. Drunk, 
too. Scandoulshly drunk.” 

“Reg’lar monster,” said Sands to me, 
looking at his partner with scorn. “Al- 
ways be kind, Hank. Put him up tree.” 

This was finally accomplished after 
the most earnest objections on the part 
of the fisherman, who had an eloquence 
surpassing that of a steamboat mate, and 
called on heaven and hell, particularly 
the latter, to rise against us. 

“Aint any use to kick,” said Sands as 
we floated slowly away. “Hate t’do it, 
partner, but this. here passenger ’v ours 
says we gotta do it. He’s hired us ’nd 
we gotta do what he says.” 

“T did not,” I shouted, rising hastily, 
but my voice was a mere twitter beside 
Sands’. 

“He’s a hard man, thish pass’nger,” 
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he roared cheerfully. “Only paysh us 
two dollars, t’run fr’m Chicago t’ Gulf 
Mexico. Makes slaves of ush. He lives 
in Peoria.” And then the scoundrel gave 
my name, with many other interesting 
and wholly fictitious facts about my 
character, in spite of my utmost efforts 
to discourage him. 

Once again we putt-putted down the 
river, with the fisherman’s earnest threats 
of vengeance dying away in the distance. 
And now I had other things to worry 
about. The wind had come up consider- 
ably. As we passed the narrows between 
the Rome flats and the large upper lake 
into which the river widens, the Gloomy 
Gus began to stand on end in the rollers 
and to flop down between them with tre- 
mendous and very dampening splashes. 
This would not have been so bad but for 
the fact that whenever there was no ex- 
citement to feed him, the bored Mr. 
Brown promptly dozed off in the stern, 
only wakening just in time to keep us 
from sliding off sideways under a wave. 

I sat on red-hot needles while he 
roused himself at the critical instant for 
a dozen times, and then I rose and began 
to clamber toward the stern. 

“Where y’goin’?” asked Sands. 

“I’m going to steer this boat,” I said 
firmly. Instantly Sands’ arm shot out 
and restrained me. ; 

“For the love o’ Mike, be careful,” 
he said in agitated tones. “Don’t irritate 
that partner ’v mine. Terrible man 
irritate. He insultsh easy ash a king. 
Let ’im alone. He c’n steer sound 
asleep—” A tremendous splash inter- 
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rupted him as we slid around and took 
a barrel of water over the bow. 

“Then steer yourself,” I yelled. But 
Sands shook his head. “Got perfecsh 
faith in m’old partner,” he declared. 
“Aint never drowned me yet. Goin’ t’do 
it some time, but no use t’worry. Got t’die 
anyway. Worry’sh bad habit—”’ We 
slewed around to the other side and held 
there so long that I began to claw back 
into my memory for appropriate exer- 
cises for the doomed. But Sands picked 
up a bottle and caved in his partner’s 
old derby hat with perfect calmness. 
Brown awoke with a start and straight- 
ened the boat out again. 

“Perfectly eashy,” grinned Sands. 
“Lot o’ bottles left. You bail, old feller, 
‘nd I'll keep pilot awake. Good old 
pilot. He’sh dandy pilot.” 

“Can’t we go ashore?” I pleaded. 
“T’ll make it ten dollars if you put me 
ashore here.” 

Sands straightened up and looked at 
me severely. 

“I’m poor man but honor’ble,” he de- 
clared with simple majesty, marred by 
the fact that the water from the last 


wave was streaming off of his ears and 
nose. “I promussed you take you t’ Peory 
f’r five dollsh. Aint going t’back out. 


You needn’t be ’fraid, sir. We'll take 
you there. Get you there all right. Aint 
goin’ t’leave you halfway. 
do it for twenty dollarsh—five hundred 
dollarsh—” he flourished on. Then we 
broached to again, and another bottle 
bounced off of the oblivious Hank and 
saved us. 

I bailed doggedly and the Gloomy Gus 
did wonders. She was not built to sink, 
apparently. On through the long after- 
noon, past the twentieth century into the 
twilight of the Christian era and the 
decrepit old age of the pyramids, we 
wallowed. The hills above Peoria came 
down to the water’s edge and enclosed 
us. The wind died away and the waves 
flattened out. I was still alive. Justice 
had not overtaken us. Providence was 
at liberty to take a long breath and look 
the other way for a minute. For the 
minute we could take care of ourselves.. 

We passed under the bridge into the 
lower lake, missing the draw by two 
spans, owing to Mr. Brown’s indiffer- 


Wouldn’t- 
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ence. We left the channel and narrowly 
missed the dead timber to the left, then 
wandered leisurely across the lake to the 
mud flats on the right—and finally, with 
a magnificent curve, headed straight for 
the levee, only two miles away. 

I straightened up a little and began 
to get young again. The past began to 
assume a ghostly, returning shape. With 
a great effort I could remember the day 
when I went to Lacon, a happy, care- 
free young man. Gratitude began to 
flood my being. I even looked at Sands 
with gratitude. After all, he was a kind- 
hearted man, though unfortunately ad- 
dicted to drink. He had meant nothing 
by his playfulness. Once on shore, I 
would be thankful enough to forgive 
everything. In the meanwhile, diplomacy 
might help to hasten the glad minute. 
Brown was still steering in convolutions, 
and we approached land as warily as an 
Indian creeping up on an encampment. 

“Sands,” said I, “you have made a 
fine trip down. I’m very grateful to you, 
and I’m just going to slip you an extra 
five when we get on shore—that is, if 


-you get me there by seven o’clock. And 


you'll have to hurry, too. This partner 
of yours can never do it. He loses too 
much distance.” 

With the best intentions in the world, 
I said this. I said it to produce friendli- 
ness and a desire for haste. I overesti- 
mated the dose by about four hundred 
per cent. Sands, who had sobered up 
considerably in the wet upper lake, had 
finished the last bottle to keep away the 
chill, and his eyes was roving wonder- 
fully once more. As I spoke, he seized 
my hand and shook it seventy-five times. 

“You're th’king of creation,” he de- 
clared, with cyclonic affection. ‘Best 
little old sport in world. Been kind 0’ 
rough with you ’nd never cared a bit, 
you didn’t. You’re wonder. Brave man. 
Y’re philanthropisssssh. Get off there,” 
he shouted abruptly to Brown, pushing 
him into the bottom of the boat and 
grasping the steering lever. “Hurrah for 
Peory.” 

Straight as an arrow we sped across 
the lake. Half a mile ahead of us an 
excursion steamer was putting out. 
Masses of people hung on her rails, and 
as she cruised slowly toward us, the 
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shrieks of her calliope came over the 
water. They made me long for the in- 
spired melody of the sleeping Mr. Brown 
as a relief. 

On we went, and as we bounded over 
the waves, I detected once more a sea 
change in Mr. Sand’s eye. Upon me it 
still beamed with unparalleled benevo- 
lence, but on the steamboat ahead it 
focused an implacable defiance. 

“Nasty domineerin’ river hawgs,” he 
muttered. “Wont turn out, 
not even fer man thatsh given 
ten dollarsh t’deserving char- 
actersh. Want us to run all 
round world, lose valbell time 
’nd five dollarsh. Never. Aint 
goin’ t’turn out.” 

I looked around at the 
steamer. We were approach- 
ing her rapidly, bows on. The 
crazy Sands was holding us 
relentlessly on her. As I 
looked, the steamer’s whistle 
tooted in a lazy, confident way. 

“Go t’thunder, you old tin- 
plated scow,” yelled Sands, 
leaping to his feet and shaking 
his fist at her. “Turn out y’r- 
selves.” 

“Turn out, turn out, you 
fool!” I yelled to Sands. 

“Toot, toot!’ said the 
steamer. A crowd was gather- 
ing at her bows. 

Sands deliberately shut off 
our engine, and then rising to 
his full height, he waved the 
steamer aside. 

“Turn out, you farmhands. 

Turn out, you workhoush sea- 


dogs. Turn out. Turn out!”’ Sands arose to his full height and waved the steamer aside. 


The steamer was barely 
moving, a hundred feet ahead 
of us. Her engine-room bell tinkled, and 
she stopped and began to back. Half a 
thousand people, including a purple- 
faced captain, hung over her upper 
works and wanted to know things. 

“What do you want? Are you drunk 
or crazy?” yelled the captain. 

“Make way,” said Sands with perfect 
dignity, “make way fer my good 
friendsh—” 

And he shouted my name to the as- 
sembled multitude. 
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Ten minutes later, the Gloomy Gus 
ran violently onto the sloping levee, 
Sands having been too busy answering 
the captain’s remarks to slow her down. 
There was quite a crowd of loafers here, 
and they were naturally curious about 
the incident which had stopped the 
steamboat. But they got precious little 
satisfaction. I paid Sands and clambered 
to shore. Fatigue, nervousness and long 
sitting had paralyzed me, and I almost 


“Turn 


out, you farmhands. 


fell. Instantly Sands was beside me, 
his arm through mine. 

“Make way, friendsh,” he said po- 
litely. “This man’sh friend of mine. 
Perfect gent but jest little drunk. Been 
makin’ trouble all way down river. But 
he’sh all right. He’sh good feller. Take 
him home, somebody. His namesh! I 
forget. Hank! Hank!” 

He kicked the sleeping Brown awake. 
“What’sh gentleman’s name?” 

And Hank told it. 
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aL tw Ss. F PAT ES PD 
HE perennial Trusted Em- 
T ployee—in the day’s news and 
in Wall Street fiction—has a 
sad trick of speculating with 
the firm’s funds. Playing a straight tip 
or backing his own more or less ripened 
judgment, he makes the stock market 
plunge which is to scare away forever 
the bogy of a poverty-ridden old age 
and insure luxurious ease. His tip or his 
judgment goes awry. And then comes 
publicity—followed by jail or suicide or 
some such deterrent to other venturous 
Trusted Employees. 

The news sheets bristle with such 
cases, have bristled with them, and will 
bristle with them, so long as a few em- 
ployees forget that “trusted” and “trust- 
worthy” should mean the same thing; so 
long as men who handle millions are not 
content to live on hundreds; so long as 
a short-cut holds more lure than a rutted 
hill-road. 

But the world hears only of the men 
who are caught—the losers. If no gam- 
bler had ever cashed a bet on a horse 
race or at a roulette wheel, wheat and 
weeds would be waving over every cir- 
cular track, and gaming paraphernalia 
would -be as dead as the Pterodactyl. A 
Trusted Employee loses—and is pil- 
loried. A Trusted Employee wins—and 
keeps his mouth shut. So, we hear only 
of the loser. Men do not care to brag: 

“T stole five thousand dollars from my 
employer, played the market, pulled out 
with fifty thousand, put back what I had 
taken and cleared up forty-five thousand 
on the deal.” 




















BY 


HOWARD HAA TS 


It is one form of boasting that is not 
done. But there is many a clerk who has 
discovered with mild envy that the 
thirty-dollar-a-week man at the next 
desk has fallen heir to a heaven-sent 
legacy which has let him buy a ten- 
thousand-dollar house and salt down an- 
other twenty thousand or so. 

All of which leads up to the story 
of a man who staked what was not his 
and who won. 

Saul Beiser was fifty-five. He was 
cashier for the bond house of Retz, 
Mason & Arnheim. His salary was fifty- 
five dollars a week. 

Beiser was not a genius. He was com- 
petent; but he was merely competent. 
When he went to work for Retz, Mason 
& Arnheim, thirty-five years earlier, the 
finance world was thirty-five years 
younger. Beiser learned the methods of 
that other day. He had been a protégé 
of the elder and bygone Retz. Where- 
fore, the present Retz kept him on as a 
cashier, not wholly under protest, but 
quite without enthusiasm. Beiser’s death 
or resignation would not have wrecked 
the firm. Indeed, either event would 
have given an excuse for installing cer- 
tain changes which, while desirable, 
could wait on sentiment a while longer. 

Beiser realized all this dimly. Fifty- 
five is a splendidly mellow age for an 
employer. For an employee it begins to 
savor of over-ripeness. Beiser, like all 
men who near the dead-line, knew this 
too. He had come to the time when 
vagrom failure-shadows, which now and 
then blot a younger man’s day after a 
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bad night or a piece of black news, are 
ever-present realizations. He had lived 
to the age when he knew that life would 
never, under normal conditions, mean 
more to him than the following hodge- 
podge of items: 

A fifty-dollar flat for fifty weeks a 
year and a growingly uninspired summer 
hotel or camp sojourn for the remaining 
fourteen days; two new modest-priced 
suits per year ; a sparing outlay for fresh 
ties and linen; self-shaving; sparsely 
scattered evenings of watery amusement ; 
household bills that must not exceed 
seventy dollars a month; one general- 
housework servant; a wardrobe and a 
list of pleasures for his wife just meager 
enough to keep discontent alive and sub- 
acute. 

That for the present. For the days to 
come: 

The grim surety of superannuation 
within a decade, and an almost equal 
assurance that no pension would lighten 
the Day of Doom. There were a few— 
pitifully few—dollars salted by. And 
there was his “trial size” insurance. 
Those were the only buffers—and they 
would fend off the old-age problem 
about as effectively as a dipper of water 
would stem a prairie-blaze. 

Beiser could look forward, no longer 
morbidly but with jaw-stiffening near- 
ness, to the time when he must remember 
to hold his shoulders back and his head 
up and to force solidifying joints to an 
ambling spryness—yes, and _ secretly 
carry home the work that his dulling 
faculties could no longer dispose of in 
the daily eight hours. All this as prelude 
to the End: the End that is Nothing; 
, the End that is the average wage-getter’s. 

He had seen it all so often! He knew, 
from observation, every move of the 
descent. At best, he could not hope to 
be better off than he now was. At worst, 
or rather, in the normal course of 
events— 


TEMPTATION came to Beiser — 

much as the temptation of a flung 
rope or a floating spar to the drowning. 
And—he was ever supermethodical— 
he set about yielding to temptation in a 
way whose lack of thrill bade fair to 
turn his Recording Angel’s tear-stained 
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page into a mere day-book debit sheet. 

As to his procedure—there is no need 
in going into a mathematical wealth of 
detail which would set outsiders a-yawn, 
and would start amateur Wall Street 
cognoscenti to figuring with envelope- 
back and pencil in search of technical or 
arithmetical errors, and finding them. 
Briefly and non-technically, this is how, 
three months before his fifty-sixth birth- 
day, Saul Beiser undertook to guard 
against a leaden future: 

He took from the Retz, Mason & Arn- 
heim vaults a sheaf of unregistered 
Morris & Essex bonds, left there for 
safe-keeping by a customer who was win- - 
tering in California. These securities he 
deposited with the brokerage firm of 
Horgan & Sons, in Boston, and pro- 
ceeded to trade against them. 

One of the favorite and, perforce, 
harmless occupations of Wall Street’s 
elderly mediocres is to follow breath- 
lessly—and cashlessly—the fortunes of 
various so-called “gambling stocks,” 
watching their rockety rises and swoop- 
ing slumps with a trained wisdom which 
does not follow, but prophesies, every 
shift. These prophecies, through long 
practice, are wont to be surprisingly ac- 
curate. One imagines that such prophets, 
in childhood, courted the double amuse- 
ment of biting on a sore tooth and of 
imagining themselves the heroes of the 
dime novels they were reading. 

Beiser was an expert at this futile if 
tantalizing form of gambling. Again 
and again, his mind-bets had been pyra- 
mided and brilliantly manipulated into 
netting him imaginary quarter-millions. 
Seldom had his mental plunges gone 
amiss. He had specialized mentally, for 
the past five years, in a highly erratic 
stock for which C. G. & X. is as good 
a name as any. He had conned its zig- 
zag courses until he felt he knew the 
lightest mental processes of the cliques 
which alternately inflated it and wrung 
it dry. And upon depositing those bonds 
he sold C. G. & X. short. In seven weeks 
he cleared up a trifle more than 
$125,000. 

Then, unsuspected, he replaced the 
Morris & Essex bonds in the vaults of 
Retz, Mason & Arnheim. He deposited 
his winnings, temporarily, in the Chem- 
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ical National Bank. He deposited them 
in his wife’s name, to give a feminine 
twist to the inevitable “legacy” story, as 
well as to guard against loss in case of 
detection. 


EISER, in his normal dry-as-dust 
state, would have known he had 
blocked detection or even suspicion. The 
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bonds were safely tucked away where 
they belonged, in the Retz, Mason & 
Arnheim vaults. There was nothing 
whereof to accuse their temporary bor- 
rower. But Beiser, just then, was in a 
decidedly abnormal condition. 

It is no light thing for.a man in the 
mid-fifties to rip to pieces all at once 
the close-knit fabric of his life, to blas- 
pheme the business religion of thirty-five 
years, to cast down and smash his self- 
reared idols. In fact, for a man in the 
mid-fifties it is no light thing to depart 
suddenly and violently from any mode 
of life wherein the years have molded 
and hardened him. 

Add to this the tense watchfulness, the 
biting suspense, the unremitting nerve- 

rack of a seven-weeks’ battle between 

prosperity and prison. Superimpose 
these on a man whose age is nearly 
. fifty-six, whose height is six feet, 
s whose chest measure is thirty- 
five inches and whose daily 
\ lunch is crackers-and-milk, and 
\ “cracking under the strain” 

takes on a new meaning. 
After an eight-hour 
day at the office and a 
tediously uninspiring 
home evening, Beiser 
had taken to lying 
awake for several hours, 
calculating to a month 
his possible prison 
sentence, weighing the 
exact percentage of 
chances for and 
against discovery be- 
fore the closing of the deal. 
These modes of whiling 
away the sick hours of dark- 

cal uplift. 

When, at last, his money 
¥ \\\ was won and he had moved, 
. iH unscathed, out of the danger 

zone, Beiser was a wreck. 
His next step was to sever . 
his connection with the 
bond house of Retz, 
Mason & Arnheim. This 
called for the cleverest 
work of all. And with 
his last flash of shrewd- 
ness, he met the situation 
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and conquered it. A few carefully 
planned errors in an important detail 
of his office work brought down upon 
his graying head an oversharp rebuke 
from the junior partner, Arnheim, who 
had never liked him. 

Beiser, with a splendid imitation of 
the turning worm, answered back. The 
encounter suddenly took on the propor- 
tions of a noisy quarrel, in the presence 
of six ecstatic clerks and four lazily in- 
terested bond salesmen. 

Beiser quite lost his head. He told 
Mr. Arnheim exactly what he thought of 
him, of the value of his services to the 
firm, of his private character, even of 
his personal appearance. Arnheim, 
young and hot-headed, retorted in kind. 
Whereat, Beiser went to the two other 
partners, declared he had been grossly 
affronted, pleaded his long and faithful 
years of work, and demanded that Arn- 
heim be forced to apologize. 

The most favorable terms he could 
secure were a gentle reprimand and a 
promise that in view of those same faith- 
ful years of work the incident would be 
overlooked. And Beiser, volubly heart- 
broken at such ingratitude from the men 
in whose employ he had grown gray, re- 
signed his position. 

It was a beautiful bit of work—this 
outburst of cranky rage on the part of 
an old watch-dog whose temper had 
sharpened as his yellowed fangs had 
blunted. There was not a shadow of sus- 
picion. And Saul Beiser was free. 

He was free; he was rich; he was 
only a little over fifty-five ; and—he was 
very, very sick. He had won a marvelous 
victory. And now he wanted to go away 
somewhere and rest —rest for a long 
time. 


BEISER'S wife—they had no children 

—was large and blonde and gentle. 
with a face that was still slackly pretty, 
and doughy arms, and a fondness for 


double Canfield and kid-curlers. Her 
breath always savored just a little of 
lukewarm tea with much milk — not 
cream—in it. She was a good woman, a 
very good woman ; and a good wife. Her 
first name was Luella. 

She and Beiser had been married for 
seventeen years. In that time they had 
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never quarreled. Happy is the married 
couple, as is the nation, that has no his- 
tory. And the Beisers—as a couple— 
had none. Their home life had been 
smugly eventless, and Luella knew and 
cared as little about her husband’s life 
downtown, his real life, as he knew and 
cared about her delight in wandering 
with amiable aimlessness through the big 
shops or deliriously playing auction 
bridge twice a week for a tenth of a 
cent a point. 

Yet they loved each other, and they 
had no idea that they were strangers. 
Luella had noticed that the statement, 
“Mr. Beiser is in Wall Street,” evoked 
admiring interest in other women. She 
said it often, and was proud of her hus 
band. Saul had observed that on their 
rare outings, Luella would now and 
again receive glances of approval from 
men of the type who used to frequent 
the “Blonde Burlesque” shows. This 
pleased him, and he would urge Luella 
to spend all she could afford on evening 
dresses. 

When Beiser won his fortune, he had 
no trouble in eluding any suspicion from 
Luella. Her perfect and all-embracing 
ignorance of matters financial was his 
bulwark of safety. To her, dishonesty in 
business was ever linked with dark lan- 
terns, safe-blowing, policemen, handcuffs 
and the Forged Will and other moving- 
picture accessories. Had Beiser told her 
in detail just what he had done to ac- 
quire the $125,000, she would not at all 
have understood. But, with the parrot- 
like memory that served her in the stead 
of brains, she might readily have reeled 
off the whole tale verbatim to some one 
who would understand. Wherefore, 
Beiser sought to confuse the trail fur- 
ther. And, as his head was oddly tired, 
he did it far too elaborately. 

He came home at noon, dizzy, his eyes 
aching horribly, one side pocket padded 
with get-rich-quick prospectuses that he 
had gleaned for the purpose from a fly- 
by-night firm on Nassau Street. 

Luella was so astonished at his return 
a whole five hours ahead of his usual 
schedule, that she did not see how des- 
perately ill he looked. Observation was 
not her forte. 

“Dear,” he began abruptly, as he en- 
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At dawn he awoke and 
burst into a ribald song. 


tered the dining-room where she sat at 
Iznch, “I have great news for you— 
great news.” 

With the expectant joy of a child 


whose bachelor namesake-uncle ap- 
proaches with one hand held signifi- 
cantly behind his back, Luella jumped 
solidly to her feet and hurried to meet 
her spouse. 

“What is it?” she demanded, breath- 
less; then: “Oh, I know. It’s another 
raise!’ (The last had come fourteen 
years earlier.) “Now we can get that—” 

“Guess again,” he coaxed, with a 
nauseated effort at playfulness. ‘But 
you’d never guess,” he added. “So I’m 
going to tell you. Prepare yourself for 
the surprise of your life. I have left 
Retz, Mason & Arnheim. And now I—” 

“Oh, Saul!” she wailed, the smile 
twisted ludicrously from her face, 
“you’re not discharged?” 

“T said ‘great’ news,” he corrected 
patiently. “I have not been discharged. 
In fact, I have discharged the firm. I—” 

“Oh, I don’t understand you!” 


“Listen, then,” he pursued, drawing 
from his pocket the handful of pam- 
phlets as he spoke. “It is a secret, and 
you must promise not to tell. We are— 
well, not exactly rich, as the term goes 
nowadays—but our income will be about 
double what it used to be. And I wont 
have to work for it.” 

“OQ-h!” she sighed in ecstasy, continu- 
ing after an instant of rapt thought: 
“And we can have an elevator apart- 
ment. And another maid. And perhaps 
my allowance can be bigger, too.” 

“Yes,” he agreed vaguely. 
course.” 

It was all so easy—even easier than 
he had dared to hope. The tidings had 
had but one meaning to her. The actual 
miracle of the new-got wealth had, for 
the time, passed her by untouched. 
Beiser hurried on—talking as to a men- 
tal defective: 

“Tt is a secret. You see, being on the 
Street day after day, year after year, I 
am in a position to know the right kind 
of investment when one crops up. And 
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you remember how I have been insisting, 
always, on putting a few dollars every 
month in bank. I saved a good many 
thousand dollars that way, in all. And 
it gave me the means to invest when the 
time should come. And at last it came. 
I invested my capital, and now we have 
enough to live on for the rest of our 
days.”’. 

“But,” she protested, “isn’t — isn’t 
that what they call ‘speculating?’ I read 
once—or was it in the movies ?—about a 
man on Wall Street who—” 

“Ves, yes, I know,” he interrupted, 
crossly. “But this wasn’t speculating. It 
was an investment. The two are differ- 
ent. I invested in Orinoco Bullion Con- 
solidated. You must have heard of the 
concern. If you haven’t, here is some of 
its literature I’ve brought home for you 
to read when you get time. You will see 
it practically insures its investors of 
from four hundred and fifty to five hun- 
dred and twenty per cent a year on their 
money. I invested. And to-day I sold 
out.” 

“But why did you sell out?” she asked. 
“If they give you that much—or is it 
that many ?—per cent a year, why didn’t 
you keep on investing in it, till you got 
a great deal more money?” 

“Because,” he said, trying to lie con- 
vincingly, with a brain that ached and 
throbbed like an ulcerated tooth, ‘“‘be- 
cause the Orinoco people thought I was 
making too much. They said it wasn’t 
fair to the other investors. They made 
me withdraw my capital. If —if they 
had let me keep it there another six 
months, it would have. brought me a 
million dollars or more. But let’s try to 
be content with what we have. I—I had 
to promise the president of the Orinoco 
Company,” he went on, striving not to 
speak thickly, “I had to promise him we 
wouldn’t tell we’d made so much money 
out of the concern. He’d be swamped 
with applications. You'll remember, 
wont you, not to tell a soul? Not a soul. 
Just say I’ve left Retz, Mason & Arn- 
heim, and that I’m looking around a bit 
before I accept another position. Can 
you remember that?” 

“Remember it? Of course I can re- 
member it,” she said, indignant. “And 
I wont say anything to anybody, since 
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you've promised the president of the 
What-you-may-call-it Company that we 
wont. But I’m sorry you had to go and 
make such a silly promise, Saul. It 
would be nice to—” 

“You are mistaken, dear. It wouldn’t. 
Just be content at-having so much more 
money to spend, and don’t worry over 
not being able to brag about it. Now, 
if you’ve finished your lunch, I want you 
to come downtown with me. I’m going 
to open an account in your name at the 
Chemical National. That’s a bank. I’ve 
made arrangements to open an account 
there. The money will all be in your 
name until I get a good chance to re- 
invest it. It’s —it’s-a compliment to 
you.” 

The next hour was a meaningless 
kaleidoscope of stupid happenings to 
Mrs. Beiser. Sudden immersion in the 
business world had much the same effect 
on her intellect as would a souse into a 
bucket of cold water on a setting hen. 
Dully, and ever prompted by her hus- 
band, she answered questions, wrote her 
sprawly signature in a book and did 
other senseless things. And, on the way 
home, she tried with honest eagerness 
to grasp what Saul told her about the 
banking system of which she was now a 
unit. 

All she clearly understood was that 
while the money was nominally hers, she 
must not spend it, and that only on 
checks made out and signed by her could 
it be drawn. She might have gleaned 
more from Saul’s homily had the lecture 
been delivered less disjointedly. 


New that the long ordeal was past 

and every last detail safely ar- 
ranged, Beiser’s whole being was suffer- 
ing from ‘reaction. He was desperately 
sick. And he could not think clearly. It 
was only by a hurty effort that he forced 
his mind and tongue to brief spurts of 
coherence. 

The moment he reached home he -an- 
nounced that he had_a sick headache 
he often had them —and that he was 
going to bed. Mrs. Beiser, who had been 
planning a gaudy evening’s celebration 
of their good luck, meekly sidetracked 
her golden plans and devoted the rest of 
her day to preparing mustard footbaths 
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and cold head-compresses and other 
helpful horrors for the sick man. 

At nightfall, Beiser fell into a fever- 
drugged sleep. At dawn he awoke from 
it and burst into a ribald song. Luella 
remonstrated. The singer thereupon pro- 
ceeded to weep, in a wheezing, creaky 
fashion. 

Luella routed out the janitor and sent 
that half-asleep and wholly disgruntled 
functionary for the nearest doctor. An 
hour later she heard the verdict: Saul 
Beiser was in the grip of a somewhat 
far-advanced attack of cerebral typhoid. 
For days, doubtless, he had had the 
malady in its “walking” form; had Mrs. 


She spent the bulk of 
her waiting hours sitting 
just outside the sick-room door. 
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Beiser heard him complain at all of feel- 
ing badly? She had not; but now that 
she thought of it, she remembered he had 
eaten hardly anything, lately, and he had 
got into a way of tossing about at night 
and muttering. These phenomena had 
not alarmed her, because Beiser had 
never had a day’s illness since their mar- 
riage. 

Ensued four weeks wherein the 
smugly, stupidly peaceful Beiser home 
became a foreign place to its mistress— 
a place ruled by a regent with a white 
cap and professionally gentle face, and 
by an overlord with a black bag and a 
brown beard, who called from once to 
thrice daily. 

The maid—better known as the “girl” 
—had left on the first day of the ordeal. 
Thus Mrs. Beiser was the only remain- 
ing member of her own tiny house-world. 
For assuredly that moaning, swearing, 
growling, muttering Thing lying in the 
first bedroom was a stranger to her. He 
was no more like her dry, precise, domes- 
ticated husband, than the bedroom, in its 
glaring new whiteness and bottle-array, 
and with its sub-reek of medicine and 
disinfectant, was like the cosy, tastelessly 
furnished, pot-pourri-perfumed little 
shrine that Luella had fitted up and 
loved. 

The nurse speedily discovered that 

Mrs. Beiser was absolutely no use in 

a sick-room, and that her habit of 

dissolving unexpectedly into tear- 

ful sniffs was annoying to the 
patient. So, very kindly and with 
training-school tact, the wife was 
banished from what had been her 

own dear bedroom and from the 
presence of what had been her own 

_ and even dearer husband. She 
spent the bulk of her waiting 

hours sitting, cramped, in a low chair 

b> just outside the half-open sick- 
room door, crying as silently 
as she could learn to, pray- 
ing, remembering how good 
and friendly and companion- 
able Saul had always been. 
Why, he had never once, in all 
those seventeen years, spoken 
a harsh word to her, never had 
lost his colorless temper! 
Where and how and when he 
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had picked up the vocabulary his tired, 
hoarse voice was nowadays airing was 
a mystery—a revolting mystery—to 
Luella. 

Still more was she mystified that this 
raging, struggling, fiercely dissatisfied 
soul could have found unsuspected hid- 
ing-room for so many years under the 
correct gray nature she had thought she 
knew so well. And little by little, as she 
sat out the long days in the dusk of the 
stuffy hall,—her usual placid little voca- 
tions gone, her flaccid mind turned in- 
ward upon herself,—she grew to be 
ashamed that she had lived so long with 
this man and had never sought to under- 
stand him better or to enter into any but 
the outer chambers of his life. 

His disjointed talk nowadays was al- 
most wholly of the Street: of margins, 
of bond issues, of puts and calls, of 
similar things whose very names were 
Greek to her. He babbled of broken 
hopes, of financial triumphs that could 
never be his, of aspirations she had never 
dreamed he harbored. 

And, woman-like, Luella forgot that 
she had made his home comfortable for 
him and had loved him and had filled 
his life as best she knew how. She real- 
ized only that she had been remiss, that 
she had taken no pains to enter into his 
dreams, his longings, to understand and 
inspire and help him. 

Then and there, slipping blowsily 
from the low chair to her plump knees, 
she vowed that should he be spared to 
her, she would make herself worthy of 
him ; that she would be his life-partner 
and not merely the sharer of his flat; 
that if possible she would redeem herself 
in his eyes and show that she could be a 
helper instead of only a helpmeet. 

Then, as ever, with unwilling fascina- 
tion, she fell to listening to the eternal 
rumbling whisper of the worn-out voice 
in the room beyond. And listening, day 
by day, she found that the dreams, the 
longings he voiced, were all of wealth. 
Money was the keynote of his discord- 
antly endless solo. In delirium, he was 
back at the office, surrounded by count- 
less chances for wealth, and able to take 
advantages of none of them; handling 
millions and permitted to retain for him- 
self only a yearly $2,860; out of the 
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treasure-heap that ran through his bony 
fingers. 

Money! That was his never-ceasing 
refrain. Millions! That was the word 
oftenest on his cracked, black lips. The 
chance to make millions, to rise to glow- 
ing wealth. Millions! 


AFTER a century or more, came a day 
when the doctor ventured to tell 

Luella that her husband had a fighting 
chance—later, that there was every pros- 
pect he would get well. After another 
eon she was allowed in the sick-room. 

A right unsightly skeleton filled the 
whole length. and a ridiculously narrow 
width, of the bed—a skeleton with 
putty-colored skin stretched over jutting 
bones, with a grizzled and straggling 
growth of hair from nostrils to throat. 
with hollowly staring eyes several sizes 
too big for the shrunken face, with 
hands like powerless and fleshless claws. 

For nearly a solid hour before she was 
allowed to see Beiser, both doctor and 
nurse had impressed on Luella the ur- 
gent need for repression and for cheer- 
fulness during her brief visit to the con- 
valescent. Therefore she battled back 
her desire to break into the hysterical 
keening wail of her species. She stood 
silent for a full half-minute, gaping fish- 
like at the strange little skeleton-face 
that smiled wanly up at her from its 
miles of white pillow. Then she sput- 
tered her rehearsed speech: 

“How—how well and strong you’re— 
you're looking to-day, Saul—Saul dar- 
ling!” She bolted to the uttermost end 
of the flat, where she sobbed uncontrol- 
lably until the exasperated nurse put her 
hartshorn under her nose. 

‘ But her next visit to Beiser was more 
of a success. And so were the next and 
the next and many others. The patient, 
having had scant strength to lose and a 
spare frame wherein to lose it, conva- 
leseed with a gratifying speed. And now 
Luella could spend hours at a time at 
his bedside. He rather liked to have her 
there. He had grown to miss her, as life 
and sanity had crept back to him. There 
was something very restful in her ample 
and bovine presence, when she was not 
crying or making awful faces to keep 
back the tears. 
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These days of drowsy convalescence 
were the happiest Saul Beiser had ever 
known. As the exhausted swimmer, safe 
ashore, lies in blissful. laziness on the 


warm beach, so Beiser lay. His battle 


He was a splendid man; so sym- 
pathetic and deep-hearted. He 
even showed her how to write 
the check. 


was fought and won. His peril was 
passed. His work. was over. Comfort 
and freedom were henceforth to be his. 
No more need he dread the onset of old 
age, nor worry over petty expenditures. 
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No longer need he be civil to folk he 
disliked. 

For the first time since he could re- 
member, he was resting, both in mind 
and in body. For thirty-five years he had 
labored and scrimped—and feared. Now 
he had entered into his reward. He was 
very weak. But he was very content. 
More than once he caught himself mut- 
tering a quotation he had heard at the 
elder Retz’s funeral: 


Peace after war, port after stormy seas, 
Rest after toil— 


And one bright morning in the early 
spring, Luella and the nurse lifted him 
out of bed—he weighed little more than 
the bedclothes— and put him in a big 
pillow-lined chair in the sunshine by a 
window. As he sat there, dreamily glad 
of everything on earth, he became aware 
that Luella was talking to him. ~ 

Ordinarily, of late, he listened to her 
talk as to the plash of water or the 
patter of summer rain: something 
vaguely pleasant but not at all neces- 
sary to translate into words. But now, a 
phrase she used brought his happily 
straying thoughts back to her. 

“And so,” she was saying, “I made up 
my mind I would be a help to you and 
that I’d show my poor sick boy I could 
understand the things that interested 
him. So, after you got out of danger, 
and before they’d let me be with you, I 
read up on financial things and—” 

His amused, kindly smile added to her 
self-assurance, and she went on: 

“T didn’t know what books to ask for 
at the library. But I came across those 
funny little pamphlets you brought home 
to me the day you fell sick. Do you 
remember? The ones about the Orinoco 
Bullion Consolidated Company? You’d 
asked me to read them, you know. So 
I did. I was afraid at first they’d be 
hard to understand. But they weren’t a 
bit.” 

The kindly smile took on a sardonic 
tinge. Beiser very well knew that the 
literature put out by such companies as 
the Orinoco Bullion Consolidated 
(shortened to “O Bull Con!” by some 
Wall Street jester) was not “hard to 


understand.” He knew it was shaped to 
meet the intellectual limitations and to 
tickle the imagination of just Luella’s 
type of investor. Indeed, this was the 
chief reason he had brought home that 
particular breed of pamphlets. 

“And then,” she prattled on, “my 
wonderful idea came to me. You know 
you said you had to draw out all your 
money from the Orinoco Company, be- 
cause the president thought you were 
making so much it wasn’t fair to the 
other investors. And you said if you 
had left your money there, it would 
have brought you a million dollars or 
more.” 

The smile was not even sardonic now. 
Indeed, it had vanished, leaving worried 
blankness in its place. 

“And, all the while you were delirious, 
you had been talking about wanting to 
make more money,” she said, with a lit- 
tle shudder of reminiscence. “So I saw 
my chance to help, to surprise you, to 
show I was good for something. I went 
to the address on the pamphlets and I 
asked for the president and I told him 
how sick you’d been and how happy it 
would make you if only he’d let you in- 
vest in the Orinoco Bullion Consolidated 
for just a little while longer—till you’d 
made, perhaps, a single million dollars.” 

A wordless, throaty sound interrupted 
her. But she was too eager in breaking 
the good news to hear it. 

“He is a splendid man,” she said with 
enthusiasm, ‘“—so sympathetic and deep- 
hearted. He told me he understood just 
how things were, and because you were 
such an old customer of his, he’d make 
an exception and let me invest our $125,- 
000 in Bullion Consolidated once more. 
He even showed me how to write out the 
check to get the money from the bank. 
And,” she finished in thrilling triumph, 
“there, down in the space under my bot- 
tom bureau drawer where I keep the 
gold-tray, you know, I’ve got all the 
stock-certificates. He told me to be very 
careful of them. Aren’t you glad, dear? 
And I am worth while, aren’t I, after 
all? And now I'll get them and show 
them to you.” 

But she didn’t. 

The doctor said it was heart-failure. 
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Rufe sat up sharply in bed, his green eyes 
glittering with interest. 





E think Frank Froest writes the best detective stories that are being printed 


these days. 


Of course, one big reason is that all Mr. Froest’s stories are 


real; he knows whereof he writes, for he was for years superintendent of the 
Criminal Investigation Depariment of Scotland Vard, the highest detective po- 
sition in the world. This ts the first of a new series of his Scotland Yard stories. 


By Frank Froest, M. V. O. 


Author of “The Crime Club,” etc 
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Rufe Devlin and Goat 
B O’Brien moved on different 
planes of the criminal hier- 

4 archy. There was all the dif- 
ference of status between them that there 
is between an ambitious curate and an 
archbishop. For while Rufe was merely 
a sneak-thief of parts, the Goat was one 
of the potentates of crime, with a fat 
bank-balance and with little fear of the 
police. 

You might have passed the Goat a 
hundred times in the street without giv- 
ing him a second glance. He was a slim- 
built, slouch-shouldered little man of 
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seventy with a trim gray beard and a 
deprecating manner, who wore well- 
made clothes badly. His record ran 
back through fifty years of subtle and 
audacious rascality in three continents. 
Now, in his old age, he had promoted 
himself ‘from the executive to the less 
risky, but more profitable, administrative 
side of crime. He was, in fact, a receiver, 
and it was the misfortune of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department that he 
should have settled down to exercise his 
talents in London. 

It is only in books that a man of the 
Goat’s reputation can avoid the sus- 
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picions of the police. And O’Brien, who 
knew every trick on the board, had no 
illusions on the subject. He knew that 
time and again the keenest men of the 
C.I.D. had taken the warpath against 
him, only to retire at last baffled and 
chagrined with the futile headache 
which comes from battering brains 
against a stone wall. 

He knew that the Department had 
sworn to have his scalp, and at times 
he would smile grimly into his little 
gray beard. They might know he was 
at the back of half a dozen burglaries, 
not only in London but in Paris and 
Amsterdam; that his money’ had pro- 
vided the resources; that his brains had 
planned the coup; that his fingers 
dipped deeply into the proceeds—but 
juries require concrete proofs, and proofs 
were just what were lacking. 

More than once a surprise descent of 
officers armed with a search-warrant had 
been made on his luxurious flat on the 
north side of Regent’s Park. He would 
receive them mildly with a resigned 
shrug of the shoulders as one who is the 
subject of unjust annoyance against 
which no protests would avail. 

On the last occasion it was Almack, 
newly promoted divisional Detective-in- 
spector of the Twelfth Division, who 
was confident that the Goat knew a great 
deal more than he ought of a week-end 
robbery of gold from a West End manu- 
facturing goldsmith. He dropped swiftly 
down upon the flat with a couple of his 
staff. Three thousand ounces of gold 
cannot be disposed of in a hurry, and he 
hoped by rapidity of action to catch 
O’Brien before he had time to get rid 
of it. 

It took a full five hours to convince 
him that wherever else the gold was, 
it was not in the flat. The Goat, with a 
subtle irony that was not lost on the 
detective, produced champagne. 

“You've got your duty to do, gentle- 
men, and I don’t complain,” he said. 
“T’ve been a crook, but I’ve got enough 
to live on. I’ve got no call to get in the 
game again. I just hate to see you wast- 
ing your time.” 

Almack wiped his damp brow. The 
shifting of furniture: is heavy work for 
amateurs. 
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“We'll get you, Goat,” he said defi- 
nitely. “You're clever, I own, and you’ve 
done us down this time, but we'll get 
you. Don’t you make any error.” 

The Goat wagged his gray head 
gently. “I believe you would —if you 
got a chance,” he admitted. “But, as I 
said, I’ve enough to live on, and I’m 
sidestepping all work on the cross. It 
would save you people a lot of trouble 
if you’d believe me.... Well, here’s pro- 
motion.” He lifted a thin-stemmed wine- 
glass and sipped lovingly. “Did I ever 
tell you how I lifted a parcel of dia- 
monds from the Rietfontein Post Of- 
fice?” He sighed. “That was in the 
old days. And, mind you, the diamond- 
field police were smart men.” 

He saw them urbanely off the prem- 
ises, even offering to send for his car 
to take them back to headquarters. But 
Almack was in no mood to accept fur- 
ther civilities. ‘A ’bus’ll do us, thanks,” 
he retorted. “See you again some other 
time. So long.” 

“Drop in whenever you're passing,” 
said O’Brien. “Always pleased to see 
you or any of your friends.” 

Not until they were out of hearing 
did Almack say the things that were 
burning within him. To fail was bad 
enough. To be taunted by the old man 
in the presence of his subordinates was 
worse. But worst of all was the knowl- 
edge that the Department would know 
that he, the last-created “D.D.I.,” had 
couched a lance against the Goat and 
been ignominiously unhorsed. He swore 
fervently. 


HE “under-world” —as the motion 

pictures call it—is no free-masonry 
society of brothers. It is only by chance 
that its inhabitants get to know one 
another, for there are no obvious signs 
by which a crook betrays himself as other 
than a law-abiding citizen. Conse- 
quently, when a mild-looking little old 
man moved slowly out through the swing 
doors of the Great Southern & North- 
ern Bank in Holborn and signaled a 
*bus, Big Rufe had .no conception that 
he was beholding in the flesh a fellow 
crook as far above him as the stars. All 
that he saw was, in his own vocabulary, 
a possible “mark.” 
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Times were bad with Rufe, and though 
his trousers were carefully creased and 
his sleek black hair was parted in the 
center as definitely as though by a sword- 
cut, he had only five small silver coins 
in his pocket. For seven days he had 
sat before the same marble-topped table 
at a restaurant that commanded a view 
of the portals of the bank and spent most 
of his time chewing a toothpick and 
watching. Three times had he seen the 
feeble little man with the vague face 
enter and emerge from the mass of the 
bank’s customers: he had decided that 
this was the one Providence indicated as 
the instrument which was to provide him 
with the means of life for a period. 

His hand dropped to a pocket. Rufe’s 
limitations might have been gathered 
from the fact that he carried a heavy 
seven-shot automatic. No big profes- 
sional criminal—in England, at least— 
carries arms as a usual thing. It makes 
a big difference in the sentence if one is 
found with a weapon. There are other 
ways of offense and defense much less 
deadly and just as effective. 

One minute later he had swung him- 
self onto the ‘bus that contained 
O’Brien, and the listless eyes of the old 
man rested on him indifferently as he 
took his seat. Rufe met them with equal 
indifference, and presently, stooping, 
picked up a coin from the floor. 

“Did you drop this, sir?” he queried 
politely. 

The Goat stretched out a thin hand. 
“Thank you very much. Must have 
slipped down while I was paying the 
conductor.” 

Rufe saw one-fifth of his worldly 
wealth vanish into the pocket of his des- 
tined victim. Though he mentally con- 
demned him as a “tightwad,” he smiled 
philosophically. After all, it was an in- 
vestment. He flashed a hand forward— 
a hand that boasted a big imitation dia- 
mond set in a gold ring. 

“Rotten weather, aint it?’ He im- 
agined he had the society accent to per- 
fection. “Looks as if we hadn’t finished 
with the rain yet. Say, is it always wet 
like this in London?” 

Not a change in O’Brien’s face 
showed that he recognized the awkward 
gambit of the unskilled confidence man. 
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Rufe had conveyed that he was a 
stranger in the metropolis. The big dia- 
mond on his finger showed that he was 
a man of wealth. His accent was meant 
to show that he was a man of culture. 

The Goat folded up the paper which 
he was reading. “Sonny,” he said gently, 
“if you get off the ’bus, you will soon 
find a constable. Tell him you’ve lost 
yourself, and get him to hand you over 
to your nurse. She’ll take you home and 
tuck you up in your little bed. London’s 
a big place for an innocent youth to get 
lost in. There’s a lot of wicked char- 
acters about, and you never know when 
you might get taken in.” 

Rufe’s jaw dropped. For the second 
the devil peeped out of his green eyes 
and his fists clenched. His chagrin and 
disappointment were plain for anyone to 
witness. He spat out a malevolent oath. 
The Goat’s eyes half closed, as though 
he had lost all interest in the incident. 

“You—” Words failed Rufe and he 
choked. 

“Count twenty slowly,” advised the 
Goat solemnly. 

Rufe could have broken the frail body 
of the older man between his two hands. 
He pushed his head forward until he 
was within a couple of inches of the 
other’s face. “Say, you,” he demanded 
with all the intensity of malice he could 
inflect into his voice, “you gimme back 
my shilling or I’ll eat you up.” 

O’Brien folded his thin hands in his 
lap. “I think not,” he said placidly. “I 
think not.” 

Had he shown anything like aggres- 
sive defiance, Rufe was in a state of mind 
to carry out his threat. But the cool con- 
fidence of the Goat somehow deterred 
him while it did not lessen his anger. 
A sort of vanity which is one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of men of his 
type was hurt at his designs being frus- 
trated. He glared inarticulate. 


WHEN the Goat descended from the 

*bus, he was aware that six feet of 
wrath was dogging him. He walked 
homeward serenely contemptuous. It did 
not even amuse him that he had been 
selected for the crude experiment of 
Big Rufe. He knew that the other was 
raw to the game—otherwise he would 
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not have lost his temper. He knew, too, 
that Rufe was keeping him in sight in 
hope of finding an opportunity to give 
physical effect to his passion. That also 
worried him little. In streets as well 
policed and as frequented as_ those 
through which he had to pass, no assault 
could be committed with impunity. He 
had other affairs to think of than this 
trivial encounter with a minor crook. 

That contempt was where the luck 
which for half a century had been his 
handmaid, deserted him. Had Rufe 
been the rawest detective patrol, the most 
stupid of plain-clothes constables, the 
Goat would have been warily on his 
guard. If he thought of the matter at 
all, it was merely that his follower’s 
passion would evaporate when he found 
that there was no chance of violence. 
He slurred into his block of flats with- 
out even turning his head. 

Now, five minutes or more before, 
Rufe, who was not altogether a fool, had 
become resigned to seeing his victim es- 
cape for the time being. He recognized 
that he had made a mistake, and though 
he was still sore, his first anger had 
passed. He was capable of more or less 
sound reasoning. He had no very clear 
idea, but he was certain that somehow, 
if he could hit on it, there was a way 
of digging money out of the little old 
man who had not only bilked him out 
of his money but administered such a 
nasty jolt to his self-esteem. 

He walked boldly up to the lounging 
janitor at the doorway. 

“What’s the name of that bloke that’s 
just gone in?” he demanded bluntly, 
“__skinny little chap with a gray beard.” 

“What yuh wanto know for?” 

Rufe was more in his element at this 
kind of thing. He lowered his voice 
mysteriously and glanced round with 
melodramatic emphasis. 

“Sh—h! ‘I’m a split—a ’tec, y’ know. 
I can’t tell y’ all about it, but he looks 
like a man we want. I’m not sure. I’m 
only going by what I remember of a 
photograph.” 

“T reckon you’ve made a bad miss this 
time,” said the attendant. “He’s no jail- 
bird. His name’s O’Brien, and he’s got 
pots of money. Runs a motor and Lord 
knows what all. I’ve been here six 
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months and always found ’im a perfect 
gentleman. You’d never guess he was an 
American.” 

The name O’Brien is a fairly common 
one. It never occurred to Rufe to as- 
sociate it with the Goat; otherwise he 
might have hesitated. He pulled at his 
top lip. 

“Looks like a bloomer, don’t it?’ he 
said frankly. “We all make mistakes. 
Still, you can’t be too sure. Since I’ve 
wasted me time comin’ here, I shall have 
to make a report. Tell me what you 
know about him.” Another of his pre- 
cious shillings passed. 

This time, however, he was satisfied 
with his investment. He had pumped the 
janitor dry before he walked thought- 
fully away. His idea was beginning to 
take shape. He was no pedant specialist. 
When he wanted money, methods didn’t 
matter: results were all that concerned 
him—and he wanted money badly. 


XACTLY at half past two in the 

morning, Big Rufe drove his fist 
to the point of the jaw of the drowsy 
night porter, whose sleep for hours there- 
after was sounder if no more refreshing. 
And ten minutes later the Goat awoke. 

It was a proof of the soundness of his 
nerves that he merely opened his eyes 
and made no motion, although he was 
perfectly certain that there was some one 
in the room. He continued to breathe 
with audible regularity, but eyes and ears 
were tensely on the alert. For several 
minutes the ticking of the little bedside 
clock was the chief sound in the room. 
But the Goat knew what was happening. 
The intruder had clumsily made some 
sound and was now waiting motionless 
until he could be sure that the sleeper 
had not roused. 

Presently there was a faint click, and 
the darkness of the room became less 
intense. The Goat instantly shut his 
eyes and the next second felt a beam of 
light searching his face. Then it was 
gone and he felt rather than heard a 
stealthy footfall. 

Slowly, with deliberate caution, lest 
the rustling of the bedclothes should 
attract attention, he began to turn over 
so that he would face the burglar. He 
was not at all alarmed, but he was curi- 
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ous. There were several friends of his 
—business friends—who were quite ca- 
pable of deeming him worth a profes- 
sional visit. It had not been unknown 
for a thief to recover in the night the 
stolen goods he had sold in the morning. 

He could see dimly a black, formless 
figure moving stealthily about the apart- 
ment and the pencil of light from the 
electric torch darting searchingly over 
the various articles in the room. 

The Goat raised himself on one elbow. 
His visitor’s back was towards him, and 
in the farther corner of the room were 
half a dozen walking-sticks. Many a 
time in his younger days had the Goat’s 
liberty depended upon his soft-footed- 
ness, and his old cunning had not yet 
deserted him. He lowered his feet gently 
until they touched the carpet and noise- 
lessly and swiftly crossed the room. 

He had reached the corner, and his 
hand had encircled a malacca cane, when 
the beam of light suddenly whirled 
round. Instinct seemed to have warned 
Big Rufe of his danger. The Goat 
blinked his eyes as the circle of light 
blinded him — and then found himself 
looking down the barrel of a heavy auto- 
matic. 

“Keep your yap shut or you'll get it,” 
said the steely voice of Rufe. 

It was then that O’Brien recognized 
him. He did not venture to move, but 
he gave a thin cackle of laughter. 

“Hello! You come to collect that 
shilling? Say, son, I’d sooner have you 
as a ‘con man’ than a burglar out of 
the funny papers. Take my advice and 
give up being a crook. It'll pay you 
better to open cab-doors for a living.” 

“Shut up,” ordered Rufe peremp- 
torily. “You know what I want. Where 
d’you keep the stuff? Come on. Cough 
it up, or it’ll be the worse for you.” 

“You’re sure some tough,” taunted the 
Goat. His grip on the stick shifted and 
tightened. “Gosh, but you’ve nearly got 
me frightened. Who trusted you with 
a great big gun like that? Do you know 
what would happen to you if it went off 
while you’re pointing it at me? You 
would be hanged by the neck until you 
were dead, and your mummy would have 
to buy nice new black clothes for you.” 

“That’s enough,” growled Rufe. “I 
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don’t want to be hard with an old man 
like you.” The pistol-muzzle dropped. 
There were men who could have told 
Rufe the only time the Goat could be 
considered safe was while one had him 
at the end of a gun. But this knowledge 
he had yet to acquire. A man more as- 
tute might have realized that the Goat’s 
gibes were intended to distract attention. 
In fact, he was only waiting for that 
pistol-muzzle to waver. 

Rufe understood too late. The Goat 
lunged with the stick as a fencer might 
with a sword, and the other doubled up 
like a clasp-knife as the ferrule caught 
him on what the doctors call the solar 
plexus and boxers the bread-basket. 
Even while he was gasping, the cane 
swished again through the air twice in 
rapid succession. He dropped clumsily 
forward and lay still. 

O’Brien switched on the light and, 
replacing the stick, opened the door and 
listened. Presently he went a little way 
along the corridor, tapped at another 
door and pushed it open. 

“George!” he called softly. “George! 
Come here.” 

A sleepy grunt answered, and a mo- 
ment later a middle-aged man with im- 
mature side-whiskers had leaped out of 
bed. He was chauffeur and valet to 
O’Brien so far as the outside world was 
concerned. He was also general assistant 
in a variety of affairs of which the pub- 
lic knew nothing.. 

He followed O’Brien back to his own 
room, and his employer jerked his head 
to the prostrate figure. 

“Woke up to find that tough here; 
had to lay him out,” he said succinctly. 

George expressed no surprise. He 
went to the unconscious man and rolled 
him over. “Hit him precious hard, 
didn’t you?” he commented, noting the 
bruise on the temple. 

“He had a gun on me. Not croaked, 
is he?” . 

George turned a serious face upwards. 
He was holding Rufe’s pulse. ‘“‘He seems 
mighty bad. What do you reckon we'd 
better do? Shall I ’phone for a doctor ?” 

“Don’t be a blamed fool,” said the 
Goat with asperity. ‘That’d mean giv- 
ing the bulls a chance to come in and 
out here all the time they were hanging 
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up a case against him. Go and get some | 


clothes on. We’ll dump him out in the 
street and trust to luck.” 

“There’s the night porier,” remon- 
strated George. 

“T know all about that. You go and 
get dressed.” 

The Goat himself hurriedly flung on 
some clothes and reconnoitered down the 
stairs. He found the night porter breath- 
ing stertorously in a corner of the little 
partitioned-off office and nodded sagely. 
He knew now all the steps that Rufe had 
taken, and he understood how he had got 


possession of the master-key which had. 


afforded him entrance to the flat. He 


returned upstairs. 
II 


Wit H jerky reluctance the tape-ma- 
chine rattled out a message, and 
Divisional Detective-inspector Almack, 
who had lingered on his way upstairs to 
his own office to chaff the Subdivisional, 
idly glanced at it. 
«In consequence of an outbreak of 
swine fever at Cheam, the Board of 


Agriculture has prohibited—’ Hello, 
what’s this?” His eyes had fallen on a 
later message. 

There is a constant interchange of po- 
lice news day and night between the ten 
score police-stations of London—by tel- 
ephone, by motor, by official newspapers 


and by the tape-machine. It may not 
seem essential that a constable at Ewell 
should know that a burglary has been 
committed at Bayswater—but the bur- 
glar may live at Ewell. News—swift 
news—is the life-blood of the greatest 
police organization in the world, even as 
it was in the old days of hue and cry. 

Almack twisted his reddish mustache 
absently and, passing the strip of tape 
abruptly to the sub-divisional inspector, 
strode off to his own department. One 
of his sergeants, a broad, ruddy-faced 
man, was sprawling against the mantel- 
piece, and a clerk was writing beneath 
the barred window. 

“Mornin’, Horand,” said Almack. 
“T’ve just got a hunch that we may get 
a line on the Goat, after all.” 

“Huh,” commented Horand, and spat 
in the fire. He was a veteran of the old 
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days who had never troubled to attempt 
the further examinations preliminary to 
higher promotion, and he was a pessimist 
in certain ways. He had known many 
campaigns against the Goat, and he had 
small faith that the young “D.D.I.” 
would achieve anything. Still, discipline 
is discipline, and he said nothing. 

“We'll get right over to Regent’s Park 
again,” went on Almack. ‘“There’s a re- 
port just come through on the tape that’s 
put me thinking. Ever run across Big 
Rufe Davlin?” 

“T have so,” admitted Horand, strug- 
gling with his overcoat. 

“They’ve picked him up outside High- 
cliffe Mansions—that’s the Goat’s place 
—badly bashed about. He’s in the in- 
firmary now, and he wont say who put 
it across him.” 

Horand stared at his chief with some- 
thing of contempt. “There don’t seem 
much to that to drag us right across 
London,” he said. “I know Rufe and I 
know the Goat. They’d no more have 
anything to do with each other than— 
than a banker with a _ confectioner’s 
assistant.” 

Almack had a respect for his senior 
assistant, but he sometimes wished that 
his common sense was not so arrogant. 
It, blunted enthusiasm. 

“All the same, it’s deuced funny that 
he should be picked up practically on the 
Goat’s doorstep,” he commented. “It 
needs looking into, anyway. A bit of 
fresh air will do you good.” 

Horand ventured no further comment. 
By the time they had reached the in- 
firmary and stood by Rufe’s bed, he 
had become bluffly genial. He had his 
private opinion that they were on a wild- 
goose chase, but that would not prevent 
him from loyally carrying out any steps 
that Almack might initiate. 

“How do, Rufe? You remember me? 
My name’s Horand. Heard you’d been 
banging yourself about, and thought I’d 
give you a look-in. Friend of mine—Mr. 
Almack.” He seated himself on the bed 
with the familiarity of an old friend. 

The crook glared at him resentfully. 
“You aint troubling about my health,” 
he said suspiciously. ‘I’m about sick of 
you blokes pushing your noses into my 
private affairs.’ He  ostentatiously 





He found himself looking down 
the barrel of a heavy automatic. 


turned his back and tried an ineffective 
snore. 
“Slip 


along to Man- 


Highcliffe 


sions and see whether 

you can pick up any- 

thing there,” whispered Al- 

mack. “Now, Devlin,” — his 

voice tinged with incisive au- 
thority,—“‘listen to me.” 

“On, blases; said 

. wearily, and _ turned 

again. “You fellows 


oe” give anyone a chanst.” 


Rufe 
once 
don’t 


Ever since a couple of con- 
stables had picked him up and 

7 brought him on an ambulance to 

the infirmary, he had been parry- 

3 ing questions and wondering why 

his assailant of the flat had not 
immediately handed him over to the 
police. 

“How did you manage to get 
that?” Almack jerked his head 
to the bandage that encircled the 
crook’s head. 

“Blind to the world,” ejacu- 
lated Rufe crisply. “Must have 
tumbled over something and 
smashed myself on the pavement. 
You know how it is, guv’nor, 
when—” He broke off as he en- 

countered Almack’s_  disbelieving 
smile. 

“So you said when you were picked 

up. Do you know what the doctor here 

says? He says you couldn’t have done 

that by a fall. Somebody hit you—eh ?” 

Rufe expressed the opinion that the 
doctor was a condemned fool. 

“Now, see here, Mr. Devlin,”—Al- 
mack’s tones were honeyed,—“I want to 
know what really did happen. Perhaps 
I can help you to get one back on the 
man that socked you.” 

“I reckon not,” said Rufus doggedly. 
“There aint no man.” 

Since by some miracle his exploit in 
the small hours had not been brought 
to the notice of the police, he consid- 
ered that he would be a fool to disclose 
it himself. And Almack began to feel 
that there was something solid behind 
his “hunch.” The crook would not be 
so clumsily secretive if his injuries had 
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not 

come 

about 

while he was en- 

gaged in some 

illegal business. He 

idly watched Rufe’s 

face as he Gia 
sprung his next ~ 
question. 

“Then it wasn’t Goat 
O’Brien ?” 

Rufe sat sharply up 
in bed, his green eyes 
glittering with interest. 

He naturally knew 

of the Goat, and an 

explanation of the recent 

events in which he had been 

concerned hit him like a blow 

with the detective’s casual question. 

It restored something of his self- 
esteem to realize that he had been 
worsted by the master of the profession, 
although he remained more or less 
bitter against the other. But the police 
were dangerous men to confide in, and 
he slipped back into the recumbent posi- 
tion and shook his head. “I’ve never 
seen the Goat.” 

But Almack was satisfied so far. An 
unqualified assent could not have car- 
ried greater conviction. He leaned side- 
wise towards Rufe, and though he was 
smiling, his voice had an indefinable 
menace. 

“Listen here, Rufe.” He judged the 
time was right to drop the ‘Mister Dev- 
lin: ‘“You’ve got a rotten record, 
haven’t you? Our people pick you up 
at three this morning in a street of resi- 
dential flats. That looks bad, you know.” 
He shook his head solemnly. 

He was within the letter but outside 
the spirit of the law. It is absolutely 
illegal to intimidate a man into incrim- 
inating himself. But for his eagerness 
to run the Goat down, he would never 
have hinted—as he had done—at the 
possibility of arresting Rufe as a sus- 
pected person. The shot told. 


“You wouldn’t do that, guv’nor?” ex- 
claimed Rufe in alarm, shifting himself 
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to allow of a better view of the stern, 
clean-cut face. “You wouldn’t do that?” 

“T’m not saying what I shall do,” said 
Almack, with careful vagueness. 

Rufe hesitated a second. Either of 
the two alternatives by which he was 
confronted seemed to lead directly to 
the dock—but if he spoke, the police 
would probably deal with him gently. 

He took the plunge. Aided by a 
shrewd question now and again, the 
whole story came out. He held his 
clenched fist out of bed as he finished, 
and shook it vindictively. ‘‘And if it 
was Goat O’Brien, as you say, guv’nor, 
strike me—” 

“Just so,” said Almack. “You say it 
was a malacca cane he used. You're sure 
of it?” 

“Dead sure,” said Rufe. “Didn't I 
hold him up for Lord knows how long? 
It was a light yellow malacca cane.” 


OR a staid divisional Detective-in- 

spector, Almack felt uncommonly 
youthful as he passed out of the grimy 
courtyard of the infirmary. He felt like 
doing a step-dance on the pavement. 

“Luck—incredible luck,” he mur- 
mured joyfully. “I can’t be wrong—I 
simply can’t be wrong.” 

And then the burly figure of Horand 
came in sight. The sergeant accosted 
his chief with an “I-knew-it” air. 

“Nothing doing yonder,” he reported. 
“No one knows anything about this busi- 
ness. The Goat leaves for Paris by the 
two-twenty.” 

“Horand,” said Almack expansively. 
“I’m going to buy you a drink. By the 
Lord High Muck-a-Muck, I’d make you 
drunk if I didn’t want you on duty 
Then you go and keep your eve on 
O’Brien until I send a relief. See?” 

Horand paused in the act of lighting 
his pipe and shot a quick, inquiring 
glance at his chief. 

“T see,” he muttered slowly. 
you mean to say you've actually 
tip from that yob?” 

“Do you think,” said Almack, “that 
a little snipe like the Goat could lay a 
man like Big Rufe out with a malacca 
cane ?” 

The lighted match burned the ser- 
geant’s fingers. He dropped it hastily 


“Do 
got a 
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and wrinkled perplexed brows. “What’s 
the point?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing. I’d just got an idea, 
that’s all.” 

After he left Horand, Almack swung 
cheerfully back to his division. 

He pulled down a much-thumbed copy 
of Whitaker's Almanac from a shelf, 
propped it open at a certain page and, 
with the aid of a pad of paper, became 
absorbed in a series of calculations. 

Presently he lay back in a chair and 
surveyed the result of his labor discon- 
tentedly. 

“That would take months,” he grum- 
bled, “inonths and months. I’m dashed 
if I can see where I’m wrong.” 

He stood up and strode up and down 
the narrow office, his hands thrust deep 
in his trousers pockets. “I'll see it 
through,” he said resolutely. And then 
a new train of thought occurred to him. 
He literally jumped to the telephone, 
and his fingers played an impatient tat- 
too while he waited for a reply. 

He was satisfied, when at a quarter to 
two that afternoon he arrived at Char- 
ing Cross Station, that every precaution 
had been taken. He felt a premonition 
of success, and he chuckled grimly to 
himself as he loitered near the book- 
stall in a position which commanded an 
unostentatious view of the barrier for 
the Continental train. Somewhere among 
the throng that congregated the sta- 
tion were three men he knew he could 
rely on. It only remained for the Goat 
to walk into the trap. 

O’Brien was punctual. As a business 
man, he knew the virtue of always being 
on time. He and George descended from 
a cab outside the station just five sec- 
onds before another cab that carried 
Horand and a colleague. 

“We're barking up the wrong tree,” 
proclaimed the sergeant to his com- 
panion. “We'll not get the Goat this 
trip. The guv’nor’s got some wild idea 
in his head, but I bet you it don’t come 
off. They haven’t got the goods on ’em, 
anyway. All their luggage is those two 
kit-bags. Come on.” 

He strolled off in the wake of the 
other pair as they moved towards the 
barrier. Then he saw Almack step out 
smilingly and greet the old man. 





THE GOAT 


“Why, Goat. You're never leaving 
London? Who’d have expected to see 
you here?” 

“Hello, Mr. Almack. This is good of 
you. You've come to see me off, haven’t 
you? There’s a couple of your men been 
tracking us here in a taxi. We've been 
quite a procession.” 

Almack laughed. ‘“You’re not losing 
your eyesight, Goat. Let’s go along and 
have a stirrup cup. You too, George.” 
They were becoming the center of a lit- 
tle group of interested men. “‘We’ll just 
take a peep inside those bags of yours, 
if you don’t mind.” 

The Goat smiled his humble smile. 
“Why, sure,” he ejaculated. “You’re an 
active young man, Mr. Almack. You 
ought to get on. Fancy springing this 
on us.” 

“T’ve had a waiting-room kept empty,” 
said Almack, locking his arm _ into 
O’Brien’s while some one performed a 
like kindly office for George. “We wont 
be long.” 

“T hope not,” said the Goat easily. 
“T don’t want to miss that boat train.” 

In the waiting-room he surrendered 
his keys docilely and waited while Al- 
mack rummaged the bags perfunctorily. 
The inspector relocked them and made 
a half bow as he handed the keys 
back. 

“Just one minute,” he exclaimed, and 
made a snatch at the thick malacca stick 
the Goat was carrying. Even the alert 
O’Brien was taken unawares and for the 
moment his nonchalance deserted him. 

He made a wild spring at the detect- 
ive, but big Horand caught him in mid- 
air and swung him back. 

“No wonder poor Rufe was knocked 
out,” said Almack, balancing the stick 
in his hand. “It’s as heavy as a bar of 
lead.” He swung the stick by the ferrule 
twice against the solid fender. At the 
second blow the silver knob gave way 
and a quantity of yellowish pellets 
twinkled like hail on the floor. “I think, 
Goat, we'll have to trouble you to put 
off that trip quite a while,” he smiled. 


“TT was Big Rufe gave me the idea,” 
said Almack, making a verbal report 
to the Superintendent of the Criminal 
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Investigation Department. “He was so 
certain that he’d been knocked out by a 
malacca cane, and there was only one 
supposition — that the cane must have 
been loaded. As a fact, when we’d made 
a search the previous day we’d noticed a 
collection of sticks and I’d picked up one 
or two about which there was nothing 
apparently abnormal. We found that 
most of the sticks were honest enough, 
and even if we’d hit on one of the pre- 
pared ones there was nothing to give it 
away before it was filled up. These sticks 
just had a hollow steel lining, and those 
we took away from the Goat and George 
held just over three pounds of gold 
apiece—worth in all something like fif- 
teen hundred dollars. 

“As you know, sir, the Goat hasn’t 
often received any bulky stuff, and that 
confirmed my impression about the walk- 
ing-sticks. But I'll admit it puzzled me 
as to how he could have stowed away 
three thousand ounces of gold. That 
would have needed a whole armory of 
sticks. Then it occurred to me to make 
sure if he often went to Paris. I rang 
up and had the word passed to Horand 
to make inquiries. He found that either 
the Goat or George—mostly George— 
was away from the flat every week-end. 
I guessed that meant Continental trips 
and that they probably intended to get 
the stuff over piecemeal. 

“That was all there was to it, except 
when we went over the flat again to-day 
we knew for sure that the stuff was 
somewhere, and it wasn’t where we had 
looked before. Of course we had tapped 
for secret panels and all that sort of 
thing, but it occurred to me that the one 
place that neither we nor anyone else 
had ever looked at was the windows. 
As a matter of fact, most of the wood- 
work of the windows was just a thin 
veneer over steel boxes and tubes—all 
made to open and all full of gold. They 
had remelted it to the most handy shape 
for their purposes. That’s all there is 
in the business, sir.” 

“T really think,”—the Superintendent 
beamed at the divisional officer,—‘‘that 
we may get a conviction this time.” 

“There seems to be a possibility, sir,” 
agreed Almack dryly. 


Next' month: ‘‘Creeping Jimmie,’’ another Scotland Yard story. 














A Complete Résumé of the 


Opening Chapters of Mrs. Ward’s New Novel 


rF RS. HUMPHRY WARD, 

who probably knows more 

geniuses than any other 

living woman, gives, in this 

her latest novel, the other 

side: the side of the wife 

of the genius, who is expected smilingly 

to await her lord in some unobtrusive 

corner while women who “understand” 
him lionize and pet him. 

Arthur Meadows is a writer with ex- 
pensive tastes and small income who 
spends twice as much as he makes, while 
his wife Doris has sto off debts by 
selling her drawings, and’ waited on him. 
Suddenly he becomes noticed by Lady 
Dunstable, an Englishwoman of position 
and important connections. 


Lady Dunstable is a “man’s woman.” 
She simply tolerates or wholly ignores 
the wives of the men she wants to ad- 
mit to her circle. 

She invites Meadows and his wife to 
spend the week-end at her country place, 
Crosby Ledgers. So Doris “does up” 
her well worn clothes, takes her house- 
maid as personal maid to save appear- 
ances—and finds that as usual the genius 
forgets to notice how his wife fares when 
he is under the magic of Lady Dun- 
stable’s company. 

The first day, at tea, Meadows is 
singled out by Lady Dunstable’s con- 
versation while Doris is left out. After 
tea Lady Dunstable tells Doris in a way 
that makes it a command that she will 
want to rest till dinner in her room. So, 
during the hours that Doris is uncom- 
fortable in her hot room, Lady Dun- 


stable takes Meadows about her beauti- 


ful place. 

While at Crosby Ledgers, Doris learns 
that Lady Dunstable has monstrously 
cruel manners. At one time the great 
lady, in search of interest, invited a 
near-by curate’s daughter to stop with 
her. After bringing the frightened girl 
halfway to Crosby Ledgers, Lady Dun- 
stable suddenly decided she wasn’t inter- 
esting after all, turned about and took 
the insulted girl home. She also learns 


‘coarse. 


that Lady Dunstable’s twenty-two-year- 
old son is a failure. 

Through the visit Lady Dunstable con- 
stantly makes Meadows the lion, and 
Doris is pushed into a corner. Doris 
protests to Meadows, but he tells her 
it’s only her ill humor and lack of wis- 
dom in failing to see how the attention of 
Lady Dunstable and her friends is mak- 
ing him a famous man. 


HEN come invitations to luncheons 

and dinners that do not include 
Doris. She fights to keep her self-con- 
trol, but gradually there comes an 
estrangement between herself and Mead- 
ows, who is flattered by it all and does 
not notice the slights to his wife. Oth- 
ers do, however, and Lady Dunstable’s 
attention to him becomes a scandal. 

Meadows accepts an invitation to stay 
three weeks at Lady Dunstable’s Scot- 
land place. He goes, eager for the vaca- 
tion. Doris spends the time drawing in 
her uncle’s studio. There she meets 
Lady Dunstable’s weakling son ~ Her- 
bert. He comes in tow of a coarse Nea- 
politan model, who has the boy com- 
pletely in her power. Doris feels that 
Lady Dunstable is to be well paid for 
neglecting the boy, to keep other wom- 
en’s husbands near her, but Miss Wig- 
ram, the studio accountant, who is the 
girl Lady Dunstable insulted, startles 
her by urging that Herbert Dunstable 
must be saved from the siren, for his 
father’s sake. 

The model’s behavior becomes more 
Finally, when angered one day, 
she slaps the young man’s face in front 
of them all. Herbert tells Doris that, 
in spite of her behavior, he must marry 
the model, because he has contracted 
to do so in writing. Miss Wigram again 
begs Doris to help her save Herbert. 
Doris, shaken by the fact that she is 
soon to be a mother and that she may 
one day have a son to go wrong, de- 
cides to help, and takes the first train 
for Scotland, while Miss Wigram goes 
on a hunt to discover what kind of past 
the model has. 
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CHAPTER V 





on IARBARIANS, Philis- 
|| tines, Populace!’” 
The golden-haired young 
man of letiers who was loung- 
ing on the grass beside Arthur Meadows 
repeated the words to himself in an 
absent voice, meanwhile turning over the 
pages of a book lying before him, as 
though in search of a passage he had 
noticed and lost. He presently found it 
again, and turned laughing towards 
Meadows, who was trifling with a 
French novel: 

“Do you remember this passage in 
‘Culture and Anarchy?’ ‘I often, there- 
fore, when I want to distinguish clearly 
the aristocratic class from the Philistines 
proper, or middle class, name the former, 
in my own mind, the Barbarians. And 
when I go through the country and see 
this or that beautiful and imposing seat 
of theirs crowning the landscape, 
“There,” I say to myself, “is a great 
fortified post of the Barbarians!” ’” 

The youth pointed smiling to the fine 
Scotch house seen sideways on the other 
side of the lawn. Its turreted and bat- 
tlemented front rose high above the low 
and spreading buildings which made the 
bulk of the house, so that it was a feudal 
castle—by no means, however, so old as 
it looked—on a front view, and a large 
and roomy villa from the rear. Mead- 
ows, looking at it, appreciated the fitness 
of the quotation, and laughed. 


Copyright, 1915, in the United States by 
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“Ungrateful wretch,” he 
said, “—and after that dinner 
last night!” 

‘All the same, Matthew Arnold had 
that dinner in mind—chef and all! 
Listen! “The graver self of the Bar- 
barian likes honors and consideration ; 
his more relaxed self, field sports and 
pleasures.’ Isn’t it exact? Grouse-driv- 
ing in the morning — bridge, politics, 
Cabinet-making and the best of food in 
the evening! And I should put our 
hostess very high— wouldn’t you? — 
among the chatelaines of the ‘great for- 
tified posts?’ ” 

Meadows assented, but rather lan- 
guidly. The day was extremely hot; he 
was tired, moreover, by a long walk with 
the guns the day before, and by conversa- 
tion after dinner, led by Lady Dunstable, 
which had lasted up to nearly one o’clock 
in the morning. The talk had been bril- 
liant, no doubt. Meadows, however, did 
not feel that he had come off very well 
in it. His hostess had deliberately pitted 
him against two of the ablest men in 
England, and he was well aware that he 
had disappointed her. Lady Dunstable 
had a way of behaving to her favorite 
author or artist of the moment as though 
she were the fancier and he the game- 
cock. She fought him against other peo- 
ple’s game-cocks with astonishing zeal 
and passion; and whenever he failed to 
kill, or lost too many feathers in the 
process, her annoyance immediately be- 
came evident. 


Copyright, 1915, by The 
Book Corporation. 
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MEADOWS was in truth becoming a 
little tired of her dictation, al- 
though it was only ten days since he had 
arrived under her roof. There was a 
large amount of lethargy combined with 
his ability; and he hated to be obliged 
to live at any pace but his own. But 
Rachel Dunstable was an _ imperious 
friend, never herself tired, apparently. 
either in mind or body; and those who 
could not walk, eat and talk to please 
her were apt to know it. Her opinions, 
too, both political and literary, were in 
some directions extremely violent; and 
though, in general, argument and con- 
tradiction gave her pleasure, she had her 
days and moods, and Meadows had al- 
ready suffered occasional sets-down, of a 
kind to which he was not accustomed. 
But if he was—just a little—out of 
love with his new friend, in all other 
respects he was enjoying himself enor- 
mously. The long days on the moors, 
the luxurious life indoors, the changing 
and generally agreeable company; all 
the thousand easements and pleasures 
that wealth brings with it, the skilled 
service, the motors, the costly cigars, the 
wines—there was a Sybarite in Meadows 
which reveled in them all. He had done 
without them; he would do _ without 
them again; but there they were—ex- 
ceedingly good creatures of God, while 
they lasted ; and only the hypocrites pre- 
tended otherwise. His sympathy, in the 
old poverty-stricken days, would have 
been all with the plaintive American 
who remarked, “There’s d—d _ good 
times in the world, and I aint in ’em.” 
All the same, the flesh-pots of Pit- 
lochry had by no means put his wife out 
of his mind. His incurable laziness and 
procrastination in small things had led 
him to let slip mail after mail; but that 
very morning, at any rate, he had really 
written her a decent letter. And he was 
begirning to be anxious to hear from her 
about the yachting plan. If Lady Dun- 
stable had asked him a few days later, 
he was not sure he would have accepted 
so readily. After all, the voyage might 
be stormy, and the lady—difficult. Doris 
must be dull in London — “poor little 
wife !” 
But then a very natural wrath re- 
turned upon him. Why on earth had she 
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stayed behind? No doubt Lady Dun- 
stable was formidable, but so was Doris, 
in her own way. She’d soon have held 
her own. Lady D. would have had to 
come to terms. However, he remem- 
bered with some compunction that Doris 
did seem to have been a good deal 
neglected at Crosby Ledgers, and that 
he had not done much to help her. 


T was an “off” day for the shooters, 

and Lady Dunstable’s guests were 
lounging about the garden, writing let- 
ters or playing a little leisurely golf 
on the lower reaches of the moor. Some 
of the ladies, indeed, had net yet ap- 
peared downstairs; and a sleepy heat 
reigned over the valley, with its winding 
stream, and veiled the distant hills. 
Meadows’ companion, Ralph Barrow, a 
young novelist of promise, had gone fast 
asleep on the grass; Meadows was 
drowsing over his book; the dogs slept 
on the terrace steps; and in the summer 
silence the murmur of the river far be- 
low stole up the hill on which the house 
stood, and its soft song held the air. 

Suddenly there was a disturbance. 
The dogs sprang up and barked. A firm 
step was heard on the gravel. Lady 
Dunstable, stick in hand, her short, 
leather-bound skirt showing boots and 
gaiters of the most businesslike descrip- 
tion, came quickly towards the seat on 
which Meadows sat. 

“Mr. Meadows, I summon you for a 
walk! Sir Luke and Mr. Frome are 
coming. We propose to get to the tarn 
and back before lunch.” 

The tarn was at least two miles away, 
a stiff climb over difficult moor. Mead- 
ows, startled from something very near 
sleep. looked up, and a spirit of revolt 
seized upon him, provoked by the mas- 
terful tone and eyes of the lady. 

“Very sorry, Lady Dunstable—but I 
must write some letters before luncheon.”’ 

“Oh no—put them off. I have been 
thinking of what you told me yesterday 
of your scheme for your new set of 
lectures. I have a great deal to say to 
you about it.” 

“T really shouldn’t be worth talking 
to now,” laughed Meadows; “this heat 
has made me so sleepy. To-night. or 
after tea—by all means!” 


A GREAT SUCCESS 


Lady Dunstable looked annoyed. 

“IT am expecting the Duke’s party at 
tea,” she said peremptorily. “This will 
be my only chance to-day.” 

“Then let’s put it off —till to-mor- 
row!’ said Meadows, as he rose, still 
smiling. “It is most kind of you, but 
I really must write my letters, and my 
brains are pulp. But-I will escort you 
through the garden if I may.” 

His hostess turned sharply and walked 
back towards the front of the house, 
where Sir Luke and Mr. Frome, a young 
and rising Under Secretary, were wait- 
ing for her. Meadows accompanied her, 
but found her exceedingly ungracious. 
She did, however, inform him, as they 
followed the other two towards the exit 
from the garden, that she had come to 
the conclusion that the subject he was 
proposing for his second series of lec- 
tures, to be given at Dunstable House 
during the winter, “would never do.” 

“*Famous Controversies of the Nine- 
teenth Century — Political and Relig- 
ious.’ The very sound of it would be 
enough to keep people away! What 


people expect from you is talk about 


persons — not ideas. Ideas are not in 


your line!” 

Meadows flushed a little. What his 
“line” might be, he said, he had not yet 
discovered. But he liked his subject, and 
meant to stick to it. 

Lady Dunstable turned on him a pair 
of sarcastic eyes. 

“That’s so like you clever people. 
You would die rather than take advice.” 

“Advice—yes! As much as you like, 
dear lady. But—” 

“But what—” she asked, imperatively, 
nettled in her turn. 

“Well— you must put it prettily!” 
said Meadows. “We want a great deal 
of jam with the powder.” 

“You want to be flattered? I never 
flatter! It is the most despicable of 
arts.” 

“On the contrary — one of the most 
skilled. And I have heard you do it to 
perfection.” 

His daring half irritated, half amused 
her. It was her turn to flush. Her thin, 
sallow face and dark eyes lighted up vin- 
' dictively. 
“One one’s 


should never remind 
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friends of their vices,” she said with ani- 
mation. 

“Ah—if they are vices! But flattery 
is merely a virtue out of place, kindness 
gone wrong—from the point of view of 
the moralist, that is. From the point of 
view of the ordinary mortal, it is what 
no man—and few women—can do with- 
out !” 

She smiled grimly, enjoying the spar. 
They carried it on a little while, Mead- 
ows, now fairly on his mettle, adminis- 
tering a little deft, though veiled casti- 
gation here and there, in requital for 
various acts of rudeness of which she 
had been guilty towards him and others 
during the preceding days. She grew 
restive occasionally, but on the whole 
she bore it well. Her arrogance was not 
of the small-minded sort; and the best 
chance with her was to defy her. 

At the gate leading to the moor 
Meadows resolutely came to a stop. 

“Your letters are the merest excuse,” 
said Lady Dunstable. “I don’t believe 
you will write one of them. I notice 
you always put off unpleasant duties.” 

“Give me credit at least for the inten- 
tion.” 

Smiling, he held the gate open for 
her, and she passed through, discom- 
fited, to join Sir Luke on the other side. 
Mr. Frome, the Under-Secretary, a 
young man of amazing talents, who had 
been listening with amusement to the 
conversation, turned back to say to 
Meadows, at a safe distance, ‘Keep it 
up! Keep it up! You avenge us all!” 


RESENTLY, as she and her two 

companions wound slowly up the 
moor, Sir Luke Malford, who had only 
arrived the night before, inquired gayly 
of his hostess— 

“So she wouldn’t come — the 
wife?” 

“T gave her every chance. She scorned 
us.” 

“You mean, ‘She funked us.’ Have 
you any idea, I wonder, how alarming 
you are?” 

Lady 
tiently. 

“People represent me as a kind of 
ogre. I am nothing of the kind. I only 
expect everybody to play up.” 


little 


Dunstable exclaimed impa- 
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“Ah, but you make the rules!” laughed 
Sir Luke. “I thought that young woman 
might have been a decided acquisition.” 

“She hadn’t the very beginnings of a 
social gift,” declared his companion. 
“A stubborn and rather stupid little per- 
son! I am much afraid she will stand in 
her husband’s way.” 

“But suppose you blow up a happy 
home, by encouraging him to come with- 
out her? I bet anything she is feeling 
jealous and ill-used. You ought—I am 
sure you ought—to have a guilty con- 
science ; but you look perfectly brazen!” 

Sir Luke’s banter was generally ac- 
cepted with indifference, but on this oc- 
casion it provoked Lady Dunstable. She 
protested again with vehemence that she 
had done her best with Mrs. Meadows, 
and that a young woman who was both 
trivial and conceited could not expect 
to get on in society. Sir Luke gathered 
from her tone that she and Mrs. Mead- 
ows had somehow crossed swords, and 
that the wife might look out for conse- 
quences. He had been a witness of this 
kind of thing before in Lady Dunstable’s 
circle ; and he was conscious of a passing 
sympathy with the pleasant-faced little 
woman he remembered at Crosby Led- 
gers. At the same time, he had been 
Rachel Dunstable’s friend for twenty 
years—originally, her suitor. He spent 
a great part of his life in her company, 
and her ways seemed to him part of the 
order of things. 


EANWHILE, Meadows walked 

back to the house. He had been a 
good deal nettled by Lady Dunstable’s 
last remark to him. But he had taken 
pains not to show it. Doris might: say 
such things to him—but no one else. 
They were, of course, horribly true! 
Well—quarreling with Lady Dunstable 
was amusing enough—when there was 
room to escape her. But how would it 
be in the close quarters of a yacht? 

On his way through the garden, he 
fell in with Miss Field—Mattie Field, 
the plump and smiling cousin of the 
house, who was apparently as necessary 
to the Dunstables in the Highlands as 
in London or at Crosby Ledgers. Her 
réle in the Dunstable household seemed 
to .Meadows to be that of “shock ab- 
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sorber.” She took all the small rubs and 
jars on her own shoulders, so that Lady 
Dunstable might escape them. If the 
fish did not arrive from Edinburgh, if 
the motor broke down, if a gun failed, 
or a guest set up influenza, it was always 
Miss Field who came to the rescue. She 
had devices for every emergency. It was 
generally supposed that she had no 
money, and that the Dunstables made 
her residence with them worth while. 
But if so, she had none of the ways of 
the poor relation. On the contrary, her 
independence was plain; she had a very 
free and merry tongue; and Lady Dun- 
stable, who snubbed everybody, never 
snubbed Mattie Field. Lord Dunstable 
was clearly devoted to her. 

She greeted Meadows rather absently. 

“Rachel didn’t carry you off? Oh, 
then—I wonder if I may ask you some- 
thing ?” 

Meadows assured her she might ask 
him anything. 

“IT wonder if you will save yourself 
for a walk with Lord Dunstable. Will 
you ask him? He’s very low spirited, and 
you would cheer him up.” 

Meadows looked at her interroga- 
tively. He too had noticed that Lord 
Dunstable had seemed for some days to 
be out of spirits. 

“Why do people have sons?” asked 
Miss Field, briskly. 

Meadows understood the reference. It 
was common knowledge among the Dun- 
stables’ friends that their son was any- 
thing but a comfort to them. 

“Anything particularly wrong?’ he 
asked her in a lowered voice, as they 
neared the house. At the same time, he 
could not help wondering whether if, 
for instance, her nearest and dearest 
were made mincemeat in a railway acci- 
dent, or crushed by an earthquake, this 
fair-haired, rosy-cheeked lady would 
still keep her perennial mirth. He had 
never yet seen it forsake her. 

Miss Field replied, in a joking tone, 
that Lord Dunstable was depressed be- 
cause the graceless Herbert had prom- 
ised his parents a visit, a whole week, 
—in August,—and had now cried off on 
some excuse or other. Meadows inquired 
if Lady Dunstable minded as much as 
her husband. 
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“Quite!” laughed Miss Field. “It is 
not so much that’ she wants to see 
Herbert, as that she’s found some one to 
marry him. You'll see the lady this 
afternoon. She comes with the Duke’s 
party, to be looked at.” 

“But I understand that the young 
man is by no means manageable.” 

Miss Field’s amusement increased. 

“That’s Rachel’s delusion. She knows 
very well that she hasn’t been able to 
manage him so far; but she’s always 
full of fresh schemes for managing him. 
She thinks if she could once marry him 
to the right wife, she and the wife be- 
tween them could get the whip hand of 
him.” 

“Does she care for him?” said Mead- 
ows bluntly. 

Miss Field considered the question. 
and for the first time Meadows perceived 
a grain of seriousness in her expression. 
But she emerged from her meditations, 
smiling as usual. 

“She'd be hard hit if anything very 
bad happened.” 

“What could happen?” 

“Well, of course they never know 
whether he wont marry to please him- 
self—produce somebody impossible.” 

“And Lady Dunstable would suffer?” 

Miss Field chuckled. 

“T really believe you think her a kind 
of griffin—a stony creature with a hole 
where her heart ought to be. Most of 
her friends do. Rachel of course goes 
through life assuming that none of the 
disagreeable things that happen to other 
people will ever happen to her. But if 
they ever did happen—” 

“The very stones would cry out? But 
hasn’t she lost all influence with the 
youth ?” 

“She wont believe it. She’s always 
scheming for him. And when he’s not 
here, she feels so affectionate and so 
good! And directly he comes—” 

“T see! A tragedy—and a common 
one! Well, in half an hour I shall be 
ready for his Lordship. Will you ar- 
range it? I must write a letter first.” 

Miss Field nodded and departed. 
Meadows honestly meant to follow her 
into the house and write some pressing 
business letter. But the sunshine was so 
delightful, the sight of the empty bench 
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and the abandoned novel on the other 
side of the lawn so beguiling, that after 
all he turned his lazy steps thitherward, 
half ashamed, half amused to think how 
well Lady Dunstable had read his char- 
acter. 

The guests had all disappeared. 
Meadows had the garden to himself, 
and all its summer prospect of moor and 
stream. It was close on noon—a hot and 
heavenly day. And again he thought of 
Doris cooped up in London. Perhaps 
after all he would get out of that cruise ! 

Ah, there was the morning train—the 
midnight express from King’s Cross just 
arriving in the busy little town lying in 
the valley at his feet. He watched it 
gliding along the valley, and heard the 
noise of the brakes. Were any new 


guests expected by it, he wondered? 
Hardly! The Lodge seemed quite full. 


WENTY minutes later, -he threw 

away the novel impatiently. Mid- 
way, the story had gone to pieces. He 
rose from his feet, intending this time 
to tackle his neglected duties in earnest. 
As he did so, he heard a motor climbing 
the steep drive. Presently he perceived 
in front of it a lady, walking. 

He stood arrested, in a stupor of as- 
tonishment. 

“Doris—by all the gods! Doris! 

It was indeed Doris. She came 
wearily, looking from side to side, like 
one uncertain of her way. 

Meadows was conscious of two con- 
tradictory feelings—first. a very lively 
pleasure at the sight of her, and then 
annoyance. What on earth had she come 
for? To recover him? To _ protest 
against his not writing? To make a 
scene, in short? His guilty imagination 
in a flash showed her to him throwing 
herself into his arms—weeping, on this 
wide lawn, for all the world to see. 

But she did nothing of the kind. She 
directed the motor, which was really a 
taxi from the station, to stop without 
approaching the front door, and then 
she herself walked quickly towards her 
husband. 

“Arthur? You got my letter? I could 
only write yesterday.” 

She had reached him, and they had 
joined hands mechanically. 
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“Letter? I got no letter! If you 
posted one, it has probably arrived by 
your train. What on earth, Doris, is the 
meaning of this? Is there anything 
wrong ?” 

His expression was half angry, half 
concerned, for he saw plainly that she 
was jaded and tired. Of course! Long 
journeys always tired her out. She 
meanwhile stood looking at him as 
though trying to read the impression 
produced on him by her escapade. Evi- 
dently something in his manner hurt her, 
for she withdrew her hand, and her face 
stiffened. 

“There is nothing wrong with me, 
thank you! Of course I did not come 
without good reason.” 

“But, my dear, are you come to stay?” 
cried Meadows, looking helplessly at the 
taxi. “And you never wrote to Lady 


Dunstable ?” 

For he could only imagine that Doris 
had reconsidered her refusal of the in- 
vitation which had originally included 
them both, and—either tired of being 
left alone, or angry with him for not 
writing—had devised this coup de main, 


this violent shake to the kaleidoscope. 
But what an extraordinary step! It 
could only cover them both with ridicule. 
His cheeks were already burning. 

Doris surveyed him very quietly. 

“No—I didn’t write to Lady Dun- 
stable; I wrote to you—and sent her a 
message. I thought it would have ar- 
rived this morning. I suppose I shall 
have to stay the night.” 

“But what on earth are we to say to 
her?” cried Meadows in desperation. 
“They’re out walking now—but she'll be 
back directly. There isn’t a corner in 
the house! I’ve got a little bachelor 
room in the attics. Really, Doris, if you 
were going to do this, you should have 
given both her and me notice. There is 
a crowd of people here.” 

Frown and voice were Jovian indeed. 
Doris, however, showed no tremors. 

“Lady Dunstable will find somewhere 
to put me up,” she said, half scornfully. 
“Ts there a telegram for me?” 

“A telegram? Why should there be a 
telegram? What is the meaning of all 
this? For heaven’s sake, explain!” 

But Doris did not attempt to explain. 
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Her mood had been very soft on the 
journey. But Arthur’s reception of her 
had suddenly stirred the root of bitter- 
ness again; and it was shooting fast and 
high. Whatever she had done or left 
undone, he ought not to have been able 
to conceal that he was glad to see her— 
he ought not to have been able to think 
of Lady Dunstable first. She began to 
take pleasure in mystifying him. 

“I expected a telegram. I dare say it 
will come soon. You see, I’ve asked some 
one else to come this afternoon—and 
she’ll have to be put up too.” 

“Asked some one else—to Lady Dun- 
stable’s house!” Meadows stood be- 
wildered. “Really, Doris, have you 
taken leave of your senses?” 

She stood with shining eyes, appar- 
ently enjoying his astonishment. Then 
she suddenly bethought herself. 

“T must go and pay the taxi!” Turn- 
ing round, she coolly surveyed the house. 
“It looks big enough to take me in,” she 
commented. ‘Arthur, I think you may 
pay the man. Just take out my bag, and 
tell the footman to put it in your room. 
That will do for the present. I shall sit 
down here and wait for Lady Dunstable. 
I’m pretty tired.” 

The thought of what the magnificent 
gentleman presiding over Lady Dun- 
stable’s hall would say to the unexpected 
irruption of Mrs. Meadows, and Mrs. 
Meadows’ bag, upon the “fortified post” 
he controlled, was simply beyond ex- 
pressing. Meadows tried to face his wife 
with dignity. 

“T think we’d better keep the taxi, 
Doris. Then you and I can go back to 
the hotel together. We can’t force our- 
selves upon Lady Dunstable like this, 
my dear. I’d better go and tell some one 
to pack my things. But we must of 
course wait and see Lady Dunstable— 
though how you will explain your com- 
ing, and get yourself, and me, out of 
this absurd predicament, I cannot even 
pretend to imagine.’ 

Doris sat down—wearily. 

“Don’t keep the taxi, Arthur. I 
assure you Lady Dunstable will be very 
glad to keep both me—and my bag. Or 
if she wont, Lord Dunstable will.” 

Meadows came nearer, bent down to 
study her tired face. 





His expression was half angry, half concerned, for he saw plainly that she was jaded and tired. Doris meanwhile stood look- 
ing at him as though trying to read the impression produced on him by her escapade. Evidently something in 
his manner hurt her, for she withdrew her hand, and her face stiffened. ‘There is nothing 
wrong with me, thank you! Of course, I did not come without good reason.” 
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“There’s some mystery, of course, 
Doris, in all this! Aren’t you going to 
tell me what it means?” 

His wife’s pale cheeks flushed. 

“T would have told you, if you’d been 
the least bit glad to see me. But—if you 
don’t pay the taxi, Arthur, it will run 
up like anything.” 

She pointed peremptorily to the tick- 
ing vehicle and the impatient driver. 
Meadows went mechanically, paid the 
driver, shouldered the bag and carried 
it into the hall of the Lodge. He then 
perceived that two grinning and evi- 
dently inquisitive footmen, waiting in 
the hall for anything that might turn 
up for them to do, had been watching 
the whole scene—the arrival of the taxi 
and the meeting between the unknown 
lady and himself—through a side 
window. 


Burning to box some one’s ears, 


Meadows loftily gave the bag to one of 
them with instructions that it should be 
taken to his room, and then turned to 
rejoin his wife. 

As he crossed the gravel in front of 
the house, his mind ran through all pos- 


sible hypotheses. But he was entirely 
without a clue—except the clue of 
jealousy. He could not hide from him- 
self that Doris had been jealous of 
Lady Dunstable, and that Doris had per- 
haps been hurt by his rather too numer- 
ous incursions into the great world with- 
out her, his apparent readiness to desert 
her for cleverer women. “Little goose! 
As if I ever cared twopence for any of 
them!” he thought angrily. “And now 
she makes us both laughing-stocks !” 

And yet, Doris being Doris,—a proud, 
self-contained, well-bred little person, 
particularly sensitive to ridicule, — the 
whole proceeding became the more in- 
credible, the more he faced it. 

One o’clock—striking from the church 
tower in the valley! He hurried towards 
the slight figure on the distant seat. 
Lady Dunstable might return at any mo- 
ment. He foresaw the encounter—the 
great lady’s insolence, Doris’ humilia- 
tion, and his own. Well, at least let him 
agree with Doris on a common story, be- 
fore his hostess arrived. 

He sped across the grass, very con- 
scious, as he approached the seat, of 


Doris’ drooping look and _ attitude. 
Traveling all those hours—and no doubt 
without any proper breakfast !. However 
Lady Dunstable might behave, he would 
carry Doris into the Castle directly, and 
have her properly looked after. Miss 
Field and he would see to that. 

Suddenly—a sound of talk and 
laughter from the shrubbery which di- 
vided the flower garden from the woods 
and the moor. Lady Dunstable emerged, 
with her two companions on either hand. 
Her vivid, masculine face was flushed 
with exercise and discussion. She seemed 
to be attacking the Under Secretary, 
who, however, was clearly enjoying him- 
self, while Sir Luke, walking a little 
apart, threw in an occasional gibe. 

“T tell you, your land policy here in 
Scotland will gain you nothing; and in 
England it will lose you everything. 
—Hullo!” 

Lady Dunstable’s exclamation, as she 
came to a stop, and put up a tortoise- 
shell eyeglass, was clearly audible. 

“Doris!” cried Meadows excitedly in 
his wife’s ear, “look here! What are 
you going to say? What am I to say— 
that you got tired of London, and 
wanted some Scotch air? That we in- 
tend to go off together? For goodness’ 
sake, what is it to be?” 

Doris rose, her lips breaking irrepress- 
ibly into smiles. 

“Never mind, Arthur; I’ll get through 
somehow.” 


HE two ladies advanced towards each 

other across the lawn—while Meadows 
followed his wife in speechless con- 
fusion and annoyance, utterly at a loss 
how to extricate either himself or Doris, 
compelled, indeed, to leave it all to her. 
Sir Luke and the Under Secretary had 
paused in the drive. Their animated 
looks as they watched Lady Dunstable’s 
progress showed that they guessed at 
something dramatic in the little scene. 

Nothing could apparently have been 
more unequal than the two chief actors 
in it. Lady Dunstable, with the battle- 
ments of “the great fortified post” rising 
behind her, tall and wiry of figure, her 
black hawk’s-eyes fixed upon her visitor, 
might have stood for all her class, for 
those too powerful and prosperous Bar- 
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barians who have ruled and enjoyed 
England so long. Doris, small and 
slight, in a blue cotton coat and skirt 
dusty from long traveling, and a childish 
garden hat, came hesitatingly over the 
grass, with color which came and went. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Meadows? 
This is indeed an unexpected pleasure. 
I must quarrel with your husband for 
not giving us warning.” 

Doris’ complexion had settled into a 
bright pink as she shook hands with 
Lady Dunstable. But she spoke quite 
composedly. 

“My husband knew nothing about it, 
Lady Dunstable. My letter does not 
seem to have reached him.” 

“Ah? QOur mails are very bad, no 
doubt—though generally I must say they 
arrive very punctually. Well, so you 
were tired of London—you wanted to 
see how we were looking after your hus- 
band ?” 

Lady Dunstable threw a sarcastic 
glance at Meadows, standing tongue- 
tied in the background. 

“T wanted to see you,” said Doris, 
quietly, with a slight accent on the 
“you.” 

Lady Dunstable looked amused. 

“Did you? How very nice of you! 
And you’ve brought your luggage?” 
Lady Dunstable looked round her as 
though expecting to see it at the front 
door. 

“T brought a bag. Arthur took it in 
for me.” 

“I’m so sorry! I assure you, if I had 
only known—but we haven’t a corner. 
Mr. Meadows will bear me out; it’s ab- 
surd, but true. These Scotch lodges 
have really no room in them at all.” 

Lady Dunstable pointed with airy in- 
solence to the spreading pile behind her. 
Doris, for all the agitation of her hidden 
purpose, could have laughed outright. 
But Meadows rather roughly intervened. 

“We shall of course go to the hotel, 
Lady Dunstable. My wife’s letter seems 
somehow to have missed me; _ but 
naturally we never dreamed of putting 
you out. Perhaps you will give us some 
lunch,—my wife seems rather tired,— 
and then we will take our departure.” 

Doris turned, put a hand on his arm— 
but addressed Lady Dunstable. 
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“Can I see you—alone—for a few 
minutes, before lunch?” 

“Before lunch? We are all very 
hungry, I’m afraid,” said Lady Dun- 
stable, with a smile. Meadows was con- 
scious of a rising fury. His quick sense 
perceived something deliberately offen- 
sive in every word and look of the great 
lady. Doris, of course, had done an in- 
credibly foolish thing. What she had 
come to say to Lady Dunstable he could 
not conceive; for the first explanation, 
that of a silly jealousy, had by now en- 
tirely failed him. But it was evident to 
him that Lady Dunstable assumed it— 
or chose to assume it. And for the first 
time he thought her odious. 

Doris seemed to guess it, for she 
pressed his arm as though to keep him 
Git. 
3efore lunch, please,” she repeated. 
“T think—you will soon understand.” 


ITH an odd and, for the first time, 

slightly puzzled look at her visitor, 
Lady Dunstable said with patronizing 
politeness : 

“By all means! Shall we come to my 
sitting-room ?” 

She led the way to the house. 
Meadows followed, till a sign from Doris 
waved him back. On the way, Doris 
found herself greeted by Sir Luke Mal- 
ford, bowed ,to by various unknown 
gentlemen, and her hand grasped by 
Miss Field. 

“You do look done! Have you come 
straight from London? What — is 
Rachel carrying you off? I shall send 
you a glass of wine and a biscuit di- 
rectly.” 

Doris said nothing. She got somehow 
through all the curious eyes turned upon 
her; she followed Lady Dunstable 
through the spacious passages of the 
castle, adorned with the usual sports- 
man’s trophies, till she was ushered into 
a small sitting-room, Lady Dunstable’s 
particular den, crowded with photo- 
graphs of half the celebrities of the 
day—the poets, savants and artists, of 
England, Europe and America. On an 
easel stood a masterly small portrait of 
Lord Dunstable as a young man, by 
Bastien-Lepage; and not far from it, 
rather pushed into a corner, a sketch by 
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Millais of a fair-haired boy, leaning 
against a pony. 

By this time Doris was quivering 
both with excitement and fatigue. She 
sank into a chair and turned eagerly to 
the wine and biscuits with which Miss 
Field pursued her. While she ate and 
drank, Lady Dunstable sat in a high 
chair observing her, one long and 
pointed foot crossed over the other, her 
black eyes alive with satiric interroga- 
tion—to which, however, she gave no 
words. 


> 





With puckered brow and visible effort, 
Lady Dunstable listened, but it was 


The wine revived Doris, and she 
found her voice. As the door of the little 
study at Franick Castle closed behind 
Miss Field, Doris turned to Lady Dun- 
stable. 

“Lady Dunstable,” said Doris, “I 
didn’t come here on my own account; 
and if there had been time, of course, I 
should have given you notice. I came 
entirely on your account—because some- 
thing was happening to you, and Lord 
Dunstable, which you didn’t know and 
which made me—very sorry for you!” 
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Doris entered on the story of what she had seen happening in Bentley’s studio. 
clear that she resented the story, which she did not believe. 


Lady Dunstable started slightly at the 
words. 

“Happening to me and Lord Dun- 
stable?” 

“T have been seeing your son, Lady 
Dunstable.” 

An instant change passed over the 


countenance of that lady. It darkened, 
and the eyes became cold and wary. 
“Indeed? I didn’t know you were ac- 


quainted with 
him.” 

“IT never saw 
him till a few 
days ago. Then 
I saw him — in 
my uncle’s studio 
—with a woman 
—a woman to 
whom he is en- 
gaged.” 

Lady Dun- 
stable started 
again. 

“T think you 
must be mis- 
taken,” she said 
quickly, with a 
slight. but 
haughty straight- 
ening of her 
shoulders. 

Doris 
her head. 

“No, I am not 
mistaken. I will 
tell you—if you 
don’t mind—ex- 
actly what I have 
heard and seen.” 

And with a 
puckered brow 
and visible effort, 
she entered on the 
story of what she 
had seen happen- 
ing in Bentley’s 
studio. She was 
perfectly con- 
scious, for a time, 
that she was tell- 
ing it against a 
dead weight of 
half scornful, 
half angry incredulity on Lady Dun- 
stable’s part. Rachel Dunstable listened, 
indeed, attentively. But it was clear 
that she resented the story, which she did 
not believe ; resented the telling of it, on 
her own ground, by this young woman 
whom she disliked; and resented above 
all the compulsory discussion, which it 
involved, of her most intimate affairs, 
with a stranger and her social inferior. 


shook 


The final installment of ‘‘A Great Success’’ will be in 
the September Red Book Magazine. 
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Philo Gubb in Disguise No. 8. 


“Ghe Disappearance 
of Ma’y Jane 


| pase latest exploit of the famous deteckative, Philo Gubb, graduate in twelve 
complete lessons of the Rising Sun Correspondence School of Detecting. 


By Ellis Barker Butler 


The foremost humorist in America 


: —— \HE disappearance of 


ys Ma’y Jane Biggs, 
while far from the 
most important case 

ever solved by Philo Gubb, the paper- 
hanger-detective, was one of the most 
remarkable mysteries—while it remained 
a mystery—that ever demanded his at- 
tention. It was remarkable not only be- 
cause of the extreme physical difficulty 
of making Ma’y Jane Biggs disappear, 
but also because of the fact that she dis- 
appeared almost under Philo Gubb’s own 
keen, birdlike eyes. At least, to be ex- 
act, Philo Gubb saw Ma’y Jane not over 
an hour before Carter Biggs came run- 
ning to him in a mad rage to bespeak his 
services in finding her. Before that mo- 
ment he had never seen her, or, at least, 
had only seen her head and one shoulder 
protruding from the window of her 
father’s home on the second floor of the 
old frame building next Gattle’s Gro- 
cery. One shoulder was all Ma’y Jane 
could get out of the window at one time. 
If Ma’y Jane had not been a home- 
loving creature she would surely have 
been in a museum. She was so big that 
words failed to describe her. The dic- 
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tionary does not contain any- 
thing to do her justice. If one 
tried to describe how huge and 
massive and flabbily enormous 
Ma’y Jane was, one would have to use 
all the words just to describe one half 
of her—say her left half—and then 
start in again and use the same complete 
lot of words to describe her other half. 
No one could describe her all at once. 
She was too big for it. She would have 
to be described as they describe other 
huge things—like Mt. McKinley, for 
example—with, first, a complete descrip- 
tion of the eastern slope and then an- 
other description as complete of the 
western slope. That’s what Ma’y Jane 
was—a mountain, a human mountain of 
flesh, and a dark brown one. 

Her father, Carter Biggs, was as 
black as night, and was usually spoken of 
as the most cantankerous colored man in 
Riverbank. He was a small, hot-tem- 
pered horse doctor, and he carried a 
razor in his boot heel, and kept it oiled 
at the rivet so that it might open for 
business at a slight flick of the wrist. He 
almost mourned as wasted any week 
when he had no opportunity to—as he 
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expressed it—“cahve a little dahk meat.” 
He was a trouble-hunter, and when he 
found it, most of the trouble was the 
share of the other man. 

Philo Gubb was one of the sixty or 
seventy men who stood across the street 
from Carter Biggs’ home when the em- 
ployees of Sam Rogers, Contractor and 
Builder, began to tear down the house. 
When the first laborer swung his pick 
- into the rotted weatherboarding of the 
old house, Carter Biggs came to the up- 
stairs window with a shot gun and took 
careful aim at the top of the laborer’s 
head and pulled the trigger. He would 
have blown the top of the man’s head en- 
tirely off if the shell had exploded, but 
it did not explode, because Jim Martin, 
the sporting-goods store man, had been 
afraid Carter Biggs meant murder when 
he bought the shot gun that morning, 
and had supplied him with shells to 
meet the emergency. They were good 
shells, and well loaded with shot, but 
Jim had put black sand in place of the 
usual gunpowder. The fulminating cap 
piffed harmlessly ; the shot rolled down 
the barrel of the shot gun and splattered 
on the hat of the laborer; and in two 
minutes Policeman Dennis had bounded 
up the stairs and had wrested the gun 
away from Carter Biggs. 

The crowd increased. The workmen 
swung their picks and axes and denuded 
the lower story of its weatherboarding 
and began to demolish the interior of 
the lower floor. They hacked down the 
stairway and began on the supporting 
timbers that held the tottering building 
upright. All this while, the spectators 
could hear Ma’y Jane moaning in a low, 
panicky voice while Carter Biggs be- 
sought her to have some nerve. 

The crisis had been brought about by 
the absolute refusal of Carter Biggs to 
change his domicile merely because the 
owner of the building had decided to 
tear it down. He was just that stubborn. 
He said he would move, but he wanted 
eighty dollars bonus, and as he had no 
lease, the owner refused to pay a red 
cent. The owner said he was willing to 
do what was fair—he would have the 
wreckers cut out a space around the up- 
’ per window large enough to get Ma’y 
Jane through, and he would pay for a 
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derrick to lower Ma’y Jane to the street, 
but a bonus he would not pay. So Carter 
Biggs said he would not move out, and 
it began to look as if he would not 
do it. 

It was, perhaps, a natural reluctance. 
Ma’y Jane had been born in that house, 
and since she was fourteen she had not 
been out of it. Since she was fourteen 
she had not been able to negotiate the 
narrow stairway. When she was 
eighteen Carter Biggs had, at his own 
expense, had the doors on the upper floor 
widened so Ma’y Jane need not be con- 
fined to one room. And now they wanted 
to peel the house away from around 
Ma’y Jane. It made Carter Biggs mad- 
der than a hornet. No wonder! 

He capitulated when the upper story 
began to sway like a reed in a breeze. 
No doubt it was Ma’y Jane’s first long, 
quivering scream of agonized fear that 
convinced him that Sam Rogers meant 
business and had meant it when he said 
he had a court order permitting him to 
chop down the house and that Carter 
and Ma’y Jane would remain in it at 
their own risk. Carter Biggs came to 
the front window and scowled down at 
the crowd. 

“Ah surrender,” he said angrily. “Ah 
give up. But you got to get Ma’y Jane 
down outen here.” 

Sam Rogers wasted no time on Carter 
Biggs. He turned to his men and or- 
dered them to rig the derrick and in 
half an hour it was ready; the hole had 
been cut around the window; Carter 
Biggs had backed cautiously down a 
ladder to the street; a tackle had been 
rigged on Ma’y Jane; and she began her 
gentle descent to the street, cheered 
loudly by the waiting crowd. She wept 
heartily and screamed between sobs as 
the workmen lowered away, but she 
came down. 

For a half-minute she hung suspended, 
while Carter Biggs backed his wagon 
uncer her, pushing and pulling his gray. 
mule by the bridle until the wagon was 
so placed that Ma’y Jane was sure to 
come to rest exactly in the right spot ; 
and then the workmen lowered away 
again, and Ma’y Jane eased cown upon 
the sideless wagon-bed and stopped 
screaming. Carter Biggs tooks the reins 
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in his hands and prepared to walk beside 
his heavy load of daughter, for she was 
all any one mule would care to haul. 
“Git up thah!” he shouted, and 
Neddy threw his weight into his collar, 
braced his four legs and moved slowly 
down the street. The crowd cheered 
again and then departed. Philo Gubb 
went back to his office in the Opera 
House Block. He had half an hour be- 
fore lunch time to mix a pail of paste 
and enter in his record, ‘‘No deteckating 
so far this week.” 

It was ten minutes after one when 
Carter Biggs, his eyes red with anger, 
came leaping up the stairs to Philo 
Gubb’s office and burst in upon the Cor- 
respondence School detective. 

“Ma’y Jane’s stole!’ he shouted. 
“Some one gone stole Ma’y Jane!” 

For a moment Detective Gubb looked 
at Carter Biggs in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment. 

“It impossibly couldn’t be!” 
claimed at last. 

“T tell you some one gone stole Ma’y 
Jane!” cried Mr. Biggs angrily. “Don’t 
I know when my own daughter stole? 


he ex- 


Aint she big enough for me to know 


when she been stole? I tell you some 
one been gone and vanished her off'n 
my wagon. I want you to find her.” 

If the little veterinarian’s agitation 
proved anything, there was no doubt that 
he meant what he was saying. He was 
so excited he fairly sputtered. 

Philo Gubb was already choosing a 
disguise from the number that hung on 
his wall. Number 8, labeled ‘Negro 
minstrel, use with wig No. 15,” seemed 
the most appropriate, and although Car- 
ter Biggs insisted that no time was to 
be lost and that while Philo Gubb was 
preparing his disguise Ma’y Jane might 
be murdered, Mr. Gubb carefully black- 
ened his face before he drew the wig 
over his head and donned the garments. 
He was somewhat pleased to have an 
opportunity to wear this particular dis- 
guise, for he had purchased it from the 
Rising Sun Correspendence School of 
Detecting’s Supply Bureau’s catalogue 
under a slight misapprehension. In read- 
ing the catalogue when he was making 
his first selection of disguises, he had 
misread the word “minstrel” as ‘“min- 
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ister,” and it can easily be seen that a 
detective disguised as a negro minister 
would attract far less attention in a 
town the size of Riverbank than one dis- 
guised as a negro minstrel. In fact, one 
can hardly imagine an occasion when a 
detective need disguise himself as a 
negro minstrel while solving a mystery 
of crime. Once each year, perhaps, a 
negro minstrel troupe came to River- 
bank, but the chance of a crime occur- 
ring at such a time that it would be nec 
essary for a detective to seem to be one 
of the traveling troupe of fun-makers 
was very slight indeed. It was still 
slighter that the detective would have 
to disguise himself as a negro minstrel 
appears on the stage during the per- 
formance. 

The Rising Sun Correspondence 
School’s Supply Bureau’s managers had 
probably never expected Costume No. 8 
to be used in detective work. The 
Bureau, besides advertising to supply 
disguises for detectives, advertised with 
equal liberality that it supplied costumes 
for masquerade balls; and any unpreju- 
diced observer would have said after one 
glance at Philo Gubb as disguised in 
No. 8, that No. 8 was beyond all doubt 
intended as a fancy ball costume and 
not as a detective’s disguise. The cos- 
tume consisted of a pair of shoes with 
long toes—toes so long they flapped up 
and down like the flippers of a seal; of 
a pair of bright blue stockings that came 
above the knees; of a pair of crimson 
velvet knickerbocker breeches; of a 
white percale waist with large red polka- 
dots; of a huge-pointed winged collar 
that stood above Philo Gubb’s ears ; and 
of a tambourine. 

As Philo Gubb did not have Wig No. 
15, which was a crisp-haired black wig. 
he wore with Costume No. 8, Wig No. 
16, which was a crisp, kinky-haired white 
wig. The combination was, at least, a 
successful disguise. From the collar up 
Mr. Gubb looked like a venerable negro 
aged one hundred and four or there- 
abouts; from the collar down he looked 
like an overgrown youth of six. He was 
himself aware that the disguise was not 
all it should be, but it was the only dis- 
guise he had that seemed appropriate 
for use in the matter at hand. 
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As he _ hurried 
along beside 
Carter Biggs, the 
little negro spit- 
fire sputtered out 
the story of the 
crime so far as he 
knew it. He said 
he had a thousand 
enemies among 

‘the negroes in 
Riverbank, which 
was something of 
an exaggeration, 
as there were not 
over two hundred 
in the entire 
town and en- 
virons; but as 
some of these 
hated Carter 
Biggs for six or 
eight different 
reasons and thus 
might be counted 
as six or eight 
enemies combined 
in one_ person, 
the number may 
be taken as a fair 
estimate. The 
little veterinary 
added that some 
of them were 
“mighty bad nig- 
gers,” and _ this 











————— 











a ry 





was true. There 
were a few ex- 
ceedingly worthless colored persons in 
Riverbank. Some of these, Mr. Biggs 
declared vehemently, had undoubtedly 
chosen this occasion when his one price- 
less treasure was exposed to their depre- 
dation, to steal Ma’y Jane away in ofder 
to hold her for ransom. 

He told Mr. Gubb that when Ma’y 
Jane had been safely deposited on the 
wagon he had started the old gray mule 
toward the river road, meaning to take 
Ma’y Jane to the little cabin that had 
been the Biggs home before moving into 
Riverbank. The old mule had done well 
enough while on the paved streets. Ma’y 
Jane was a heavy load for one mule, 
but hauling was easy on the pavements, 
and it was only when the pavements 


A tackle was rigged on Ma’y Jane, and she began her gentle descent to the street. 


ended and gave place to the sandy soil 
of the river road that old Neddy began 
to show signs that Ma’y Jane was too 
heavy for a mule of his age to pull. 
The soft sand fell back from the spokes 
and tires of the wheels in miniature cat- 


aracts. The narrow felloes sank deep 
into the sand. Mr. Biggs had to whale 
and wallop Neddy to get him to make 
any progress whatever. It was a hot 
midsummer day and Neddy’s sides lath- 
ered into foam. His tongue hung out 
and he panted. 

“T looked for him to drop down dead 
any step,” said Mr. Biggs feelingly. “He 
aint as much mule as he was twenty 
years ago, he aint. And Ma’y Jane was 
sufferin’ with the heat most awful. Yes, 
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sir, she was right out in the hot sun, 
that hadn’t been from under a roof since 
she was fourteen years old, and it told 
on Ma’y Jane like the dickens. She just 
sot there on that wagon and panted like 
a hard-run hound, and Neddy he just 
pulled at that wagon and panted like 
another one, and I just waded along and 
whaled and walloped that poor mule 
and panted like I was another one. We 
was panting so hard we sounded like a 
heavy gale coming up the river. So 
I says to Ma’y Jane, ‘Ma’y Jane, if this 
mule got to drag you another yard with- 
out a rest he’s goin’ to drap down 
dead!” 

“A merciful man is kind unto his 
beast,” said Philo Gubb. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Biggs, “and I’m 
a veterinary and I know just how much 
an old mule can stand before he drops 
dead, I do. So Ma’y Jane says, ‘Pa, if 
I got to ride another inch in this sun 
without food, I’m goin’ to keel over and 
give up my ghost.’ And that was right. 
She was ’most all in. So I took stock of 
myself and I says to myself, ‘Carter 
Biggs, you old idiot, if you plod along 
in this sand and sun another mile, you’re 
going to drop down dead of sun-strike. 
Don’t you go and lose your life and 
your daughter and your mule all to once 
just to get to the old cabin on a sudden 
like. It aiut worth it,’ I says to myself. 
‘If it was a golden palace maybe it 
would be worth taking the risk, but that 
old cabin aint worth getting to when you 
do get to it. Don’t kill yourself and 
your daughter and your mule for no such 
foolishness.’ So I hauled the mule and 
the wagon and Ma’y Jane to the side 
of the road where there was nice shade 
from a water elm tree, and I let them 
stand and pant.” 

“And what did you do?” asked Philo 
Gubb. 

“T took to the side of the road and 
made streaks back for town,” said Carter 
Biggs. “I was so dry my tongue hung 
out about a foot, and I couldn’t think 
of nothing in the world but a big, high 
glass of beer. And Ma’y Jane was hun- 
gry,” he added apologetically. “A per- 
son of her size eats a powerful lot, and 
gets uncommon hungry. I wasn’t going 
to starve her to death and die myself of 
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famish and kill the old mule all at once. 
No, sir!” 

“Quite properly right,” agreed Philo 
Gubb. 

“Just so!” said Mr. Biggs. “So I 
come back to town to get Ma’y Jane 
some food, ’cause I knew she was per- 
fectly safe where she was. Ma’y Jane 
wasn’t going to get down off’n that 
wagon, because she couldn’t do it. No- 
body could get Ma’y Jane off’n that 
wagon without a derrick. She was on 
that wagon like a two-ton safe, and she 
was. goin’ to have to stay there until 
I got her to the cabin.” 

“How did you intend to get her off 
when you reached the cabin?” asked 
Philo Gubb. 

“T had that all figured out,” said Mr. 
Biggs. “I aint got no derrick, but at my 
cabin I don’t need no derrick. When 
I got Ma’y Jane to the cabin I was 
goin’ to back her up to the front door 
an’ cut a hole around the door big 
enough for her to get through. Then I 
was goin’ to start at one wheel and dig 
out a little under that wheel, and then 
I was going to the next wheel and dig 
out a little under that wheel, and that 
way I was goin’ round and round that 
wagon and dig out a little under each 
wheel at a time until the wagon was 
right down level with the floor of the 
cabin, and then I was goin’ to roll Ma’y 
Jane into the cabin. That’s how. But 
when I got to town and had a good 
long glass of beer and a snack to eat, 
and got some samwiches for Ma’y Jane, 
and got back to the wagon, Ma’y Jane 
was gone! Yes, sir, Ma’y Jane was tee- 
totally gone from off that wagon. And 
the fact is there aint nobody could get 
Ma’y Jane down from off that wagon 
without a derrick without busting the 
wagon and busting Ma’y Jane. And the 
wagon aint busted!” 

“Dear me!” said Philo Gubb. 

“Wait till you see!” said Carter 
Biggs. “I aint believe in miracles—I 
aint believe in nothin’ at all they preach 
in churches—because I’m a disbeliever 
from the ground up, I am; but if any- 
thing but a miracle could get Ma’y Jane 
down off that wagon without busting 
her so she’d be scattered all over the 
road, I don’t know what it would be. 
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All I can figure out is that some bad 
niggers come along with a miracle and 
purloined Ma’y Jane off to that wagon. 
Yes, sir.” 

“It’s a most peculiarish sort of case.” 

“It aint nothing except something 
that couldn’t be done,” said Mr. Biggs 
flatly. ‘“That’s what happened—some- 
thing that couldn’t happen. I wasn’t 
gone more than half an hour, and when 
I came back Ma’y Jane was gone. Half 
an hour, and if somebody’s going to rig 
up a derrick to lift Ma’y Jane off that 
wagon, that’s going to take an hour or 
more.” 

“Somebody could back up another 
vehicular wagon to yours and roll the 
missing victim over onto it,’’ suggested 
Philo Gubb. 

Mr. Biggs was silent for a moment. 
Then he looked at Mr. Gubb scornfully. 

“What I look like, a fool?” he asked 
bitterly. “First thing I thought of was 
that, and I asked at the first house each 
side of where I left Ma’y Jane; and 
there aint been no wagon whatever pass 
down that road or up that road. No 
wagon at all!” ; 

Philo Gubb reserved his own opinion. 
The mystery was so deep that he did not 
care to express an opinion, but he felt 
he would like to know more about those 
who lived in the two houses where Mr. 
Biggs had made his inquiries. If Ma’y 
Jane had been on the wagon—and he 
had seen her placed there—and was now 
not on the wagon, and those in the two 
nearest houses on either side of the spot 
where Ma’y Jane had been left denied 
that any vehicle had passed, the in- 
habitants of those houses: must be the 
subject of suspicion. 

“Who lives into 
houses ?” he asked. 

“Mr. Henry Mergenheimer in one, 
and Miss Philura Batterman in the 
other,” said Mr. Biggs, and at once Mr. 
Gubb’s suspicions vanished. Both the 
mentioned persons were of the highest 
respectability. Neither would in any 
possible contingency steal a Ma’y Jane. 
Mr. Gubb said no more until they 
reached the scene of the abduction. 

The wagon stood at the side of the 
road, in the shade of a water elm, 
exactly as Mr. Biggs had said it did. 


those two several 
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Neddy stood asleep, his head drooping. 
The flat bed of the wagon was absolutely 
void of Ma’y Jane. Mr. Gubb raised his 
gray wig and wiped his head and re- 
placed the wig. Not only was Ma’y 
Jane gone, but there was no trace of her 
going. In fact, as Philo Gubb dropped 
on his hands and knees to inspect the 
sand immediately around the wagon, he 
observed that there was too little trace 
of her going. Not only was the road 
free from traces of Ma’y Jane’s feet, but 
it was suspiciously free from all other 
foot and wagon prints. 

The river road, at this point, as at 
many other places in its length, was 
sandy, and it was sandy with a sandiness 
that resembled the Sahara Desert. The 
sand was so deep and so fine that it was 
almost as liquid as water. If a horse 
stepped in the fine, dry sand and with- 
drew its foot, the sand immediately ran 
trickling to fill the footprint. If a 
wheel cut through the sand of the road 
the sand instantly glided into the rut, 
nearly or quite obliterating it. Like 
water, the powdery white sand sought 
its level. A wagon passing along one of 
these sandy stretches of road did not 
leave clean-cut ruts like those made by a 
wagon passing along a muddy road; the 
ruts left were hardly ruts at all; they 
were hardly more noticeable than the 
mark left when a man draws his finger 
through a basin of water. A mere de- 
pression in the surface of the sand was 
all that could be expected to result, but 
as Philo Gubb glanced over the surface 
of the road with his keen, birdlike eyes, 
he became suspicious. There were not 
even slight depressions. The surface of 
the road was absolutely level and un- 
indented. 

Mr. Gubb arose and walked a hun- 
dred feet up the road. Here the case 
was different. Wheels had left slight 
depressions; passing cattle and horses 
had left gentle cups to show where their 
hoofs had been. The sand around Carter 
Biggs’ wagon was so free from traces of 
criminals that its freeness from traces 
was in itself a trace. Mr. Gubb arose, 
dusted his hands and knees, and leaned 
thoughtfully against the wagon. Mr. 
Biggs watched him anxiously. 

“Whom did you have any quarrelsome 
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fight with of recent date?” he asked 
presently. Mr. Biggs scowled. 

“The most recentest bad fight I had,” 
said Mr. Biggs with emotion, “was with 
that perky black nigger, "Lando John- 
son. I threw that person down my 
stairs and landed him on his head, I 
did.” 

“Not distantly long ago?” asked the 
paper-hanger-detective. 

“Two days ago,” declared Mr. Biggs. 
“Just two days ago! He come up to my 
domicile, swinging @ cane in one hand 
and dressed fit to kill, and he says to 
me, ‘Mister Biggs, you doubtless is ac- 
quainted with the 
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sion that results,’ he says. ‘You got to 
get Ma’y Jane down outen this shack, 
and that aint no common job. So I 
figger this is a good time for me and 
Ma’y Jane to be married and set up 
housekeeping. Her and me might as 
well be married whilst you’ve got her 
down outen the shack, and save the ex- 
pense of getting her down outen some 
other shack later on for the same pur- 
pose.’ ” 

Mr. Biggs looked at his fist. 

“T ought to hit him right then,” he 
said regretfully, “but I was so flabber- 
gasted I just couldn’t raise my hand. 





fact that I’m very 
greatly in love 
with your daugh- 
ter Ma’y Jane, 
aint you?’ So I 
says nothing at 
all. Time and 
again I told that 
person I aint 
going to have no 
child of mine 
marry no member 
of that no-’count 
Zion African 
Church what he’s 
high up in. I got 
no use for them 
religious colored 
persons. No, sir! 
So I aint say 
nothing at all to 
*Lando Johnson. 
So he goes on: 
‘Mister Biggs,’ he 
says, ‘I hear you 
got to move out 
of this shack.’” 

Mr. Biggs 
drew a deep 
breath. His eyes 
showed his hatred 
of ’Lando John- 
son. 

“Tnsultin’ me 
to my face like 
that!” he said 
angrily. “ ‘You 
got to move,’ he 
says, ‘and it aint 








no ordinary occa- 
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He went right on. ‘I took my life in my 
hands,’ he says, ‘and come up here to 
say “Let bygones be bygones” and make 
a proposition. Ma’y Jane aint no light 
load for an oldish-growin’ darky like 
you to carry. She loves me and I love 
her, and I’m willing to take .Ma’y Jane 
off your hands, /fro-vided,’ he says, 
‘you'll deliver her on the street down be- 
low, in good shape, and not busted. I 
been willing to marry Ma’y Jane any 
time,’ he says, ‘but I aint a rich nigger, 
and [ aint seen the way to afford the ex- 
pense of getting her down to the street. 
Now,’ he says, ‘you got to get her down 
anyway, and you and me and the Zion 
African Church can get _ together 
and—’ ”’ 

Mr. Biggs stopped to let the anger 
that was choking him subside a little. 

“And what,’ I says,” continued Mr. 
Biggs, “‘what has the Zion African 
Church got to do with this foolish- 
ness?) ‘Why,’ says “Lando Johnson, 
*‘Ma’y Jane has been converted long ago, 
and she’s fair crazy to be baptized into 
the church, she is, and be-come a good 
Baptis’. So you and me and the Zion 
Church can sort of pool this business,’ 
he says, ‘and save expense for all of us. 
You pay for lowerin’ Ma’y Jane to the 
street level, an’ I take her off your hands 
and re-lieve you of all further expense. 
In consideration of me gettin’ you to 
turn Ma’y Jane over to me, so I can loan 
her to Parson Washington to give her a 
good old Baptis’ dip in the Mississippi 
River, Parson Washington will marry 
me an’ Ma’y Jane without asking a fee. 
I can deliver Ma’y Jane to him for the 
baptismal ceremony on the way to our 
new home,’ he says, ‘and we are all goin’ 
to save on the job.’ So I threw him 
downstairs,” said Mr. Biggs. 

“It would seem like a good com- 
mercial business proposition to me,” 
suggested Philo Gubb. 

“Umph!” said Mr. Biggs. “I aint 
going to have nothing to do with no 
church what most of its folks gets its 
sick mules doctored by Silas Brown. 
The day Parson Washington took his 
mule to Silas Brown, I says to him: ‘I’m 
done! I been supportin’ this church to 
the extent of ’most twenty-five cents a 
month, off and on. But no more! When 
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the parson of my church goes to a no- 
’count mule doctor like Silas Brown, I 
turn atheist right away, I do.’ So I did, 
and I told them me and mine was done. 
I told them Ma’y Jane would never be 
baptized whilst I had a hand left to 
draw a razor. And now—” 

“You suspect this previously aforesaid 
mentioned Orlando had a hand in this?” 
inquired Mr. Gubb. 

“IT bet he done it,” said Mr. Biggs. 
“He’s a slick nigger, he is. All I want 
is Ma’y Jane Biggs back into my hands. 
T’ll attend to ’Lando.” 

Mr. Gubb walked across the road and 
stood with one hand against a slender 
water elm. He gazed at the surface of 
the ground and then returned to the 
wagon. 

“You'll never recover Ma’y Jane 
Biggs back,” he said. “Ma’y Jane Biggs 
is gone forever.” 

“Dead?” exclaimed Mr. Biggs. 

“Not mortally dead,” said Mr. Gubb, 
“but what you might call matrimonially 
un-Biggs-ed by the present moment of 
time. By now,” he continued, “she is 
Ma’y Jane Johnson.” 

Mr. Gubb spoke, perhaps, without 
absolute proof, but he felt justified in 
drawing the conclusion that no one but 
an ardent lover would wish to steal Ma’y 
Jane. Mr. Biggs gasped. 

“How—how did ’Lando Johnson get 
Ma’y Jane offen this wagon and away in 
the short while I was away?” he cried. 
“Tt couldn’t be done.” 

Mr. Gubb mutely led the way across 
the sandy road. He pointed to the sandy 
soil where the road merged into the 
strip that lay between it and the river. 
Here, sheltered by the trees and draw- 
ing moisture by capillary attraction, the 
sand was dampish, and here were visible 
wagon-wheel tracks, with the narrow 
hoof of a mule between them. The hoof 
marks showed that a mule had gone and 
returned from the direction of the river. 
Mr. Gubb and Mr. Biggs followed the 
hoof marks to the edge of the river. 

Here there was a sandy beach and the 
wheel marks crossed the beach and dis- 
appeared in the waters of the Mississippi 
River. Half a mile below, a long sand- 
bar jutted out into the river, and Philo 
Gubb pointed in that direction. As Mr. 
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Biggs looked and saw a group of thirty 
or forty standing on the edge of the bar 
and three dark forms in the water, a 
gospel hymn intuned by many voices 
floated across the intervening flood. He 
saw two of the forms in the water get 
on either side and behind the largest 
of the three forms in the water and push 
it slowly and with evident difficulty to 
the beach. He saw the huge bulk of 
Ma’y Jane stagger a few feet up the 
beach and collapse in a sitting posture 
like a small mountain, and he saw what 
he knew to be ’Lando Johnson reach 
down and take Ma’y Jane’s hand. He 
saw what he knew to be Parson Wash- 
ington stand before them with an open 
book. The singing ceased. There was 
silence. No doubt Parson Washington 
was reading the marriage lines, but 
Carter Biggs could not hear it. He was 
not trying to hear. He was shouting im- 
precations at the top of his voice. 

Mr. Gubb might have felt regret that 
he had not qualified his assertion that 
Ma’y Jane was married, by adding “or 
she will soon be married,” but he did 
not think of that slight detail. His 
guileless heart was filled with pleasure 
that he had been able to solve so easily 
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the mystery of how Ma’y Jane was re- 
moved from the wagon and spirited 
away in so short a time. His guess had 
been correct. "Lando Johnson and his 
friends had driven the wagon into the 
river and had floated Ma’y Jane off of 
it and had then towed her away at the 
tail of a rowboat. 

Carter Biggs stared one minute more, 
and then he reached down and drew his 
razor from his boot heel and _ started 
down along the sandy beach at a hot 
lope, shouting as he ran. He meant 
murder, but Fate was against him. As 
the Reverend Washington turned to kiss 
the bride, he saw her angry father begin 
his long run, and in a moment sixty will- 
ing hands were upending Ma’y Jane and 
pushing her back into the river. She 
floated high, with her hands on the stern- 
post of the skiff, and as Carter Biggs 
loped pantingly along the beach, the as- 
sembled members of the Zion African 
Baptist Church gave one last cheer and 
disappeared into the wood that backed 
the sand-bar, while "Lando Johnson, in 
the skiff, bent to his oars, bound on a 
short wedding journey across the Mis- 
sissippi River with love in his heart and 
his new bride bobbing along behind him. 








Horrors! next month’s story by Mr. Butler is ‘‘The Premature Death 
of Philo Gubb!’’ Of course, Mr. Gubb is not entirely dead, but— 
well, read the story in the September Red Book 
Magazine, on the news-stands August 23rd. 
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S she all, Orme?” 
“All of what, Fanniest ?” 
“All the women—you’ve— 
ever loved?” 

“All, Fanniest. And 
couldn’t really have /oved her. 
a man then.” 

“No, I suppose not,” considered Fan- 
nie gravely. “And as long as she’s dead, 
I mustn’t be jealous of her, anyway. And 
there—weren’t any others?” 

“No, Fanniest.” 

“Oh, Orme, to think you've really 
waited for me all these years, when there 
are so many boys come to their wives 
who—oh well, you know what.” 

Orme didn’t even pretend he didn’t 
know what. He just kissed her with a 
long, strong kiss that was by turns hot 
and cold, exalted and contrite, with the 
passion, the remorse and the promise of 
a mere man. 








of course I 
I wasn’t 
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DRESSER 


To Fannie that first kiss was very 
sacred : it was the key she surrendered to 
the holy temple of herself, to every door 
of her mind, and body, and soul, for one 
high priest to have, and hold, and keep 
forever. “Some people marry, Orme, for 
just love, or position, or money; but 
we’re going to be real partners, aren't 
we, and share our friends, and our plans, 
and our pleasures, and — everything! 
Just think, I’ve only known you a year. 
It seems as if all my life before that was 
wasted—just wasted.” 

“Well, Fanniest,” said Orme prac- 
tically, “let’s not waste any more of it. 
Let’s hurry the wedding along, so we 
can go on to my college reunion. You 
may not be the class bride, Mrs. Hous- 
ton, but you’ll be in the honor-roll, any- 
way.” 

This inducement Fannie could not re- 
sist. She hurried the wedding along, 
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accompanied Orme to his a/ma mater, 
came back as radiant as if she were the 
class bride, and settled down to house- 
keeping. 

The first year was the bright pearl of 
perfect luster she had anticipated—in a 
gossipy, fourth-class city where many 
connubial pearls were corroded. Fannie 
had not assisted at a dozen bridge lunch- 
eons among the younger married set be- 
fore she knew that Harry Parker drank 
too much, that Ida Courier’s husband 
“ran with other women,” that Jack 
Streeter went off to New York every 
six months or so without leaving Eva 
enough collateral for her household ex- 
penses, that John Caid had made Helen 
cry at a progressive bridge in his own 
home, that Dode Sawyer’s eyes were 
sunken with a sorrow that never passed 
her lips. But Fannie never worried over 
what her friends said about her when she 
left her auction club early. There wasn’t 
anything they could say. 

It was scarcely her fault if she was 
a bit complacent about her happiness. 
“Fan,” Blanche Hillis confided one day 
over her second cup of tea, “you and 
Orme are the talk of the town. Every- 
body says they never saw two people so 
much in love with each other!” 

“Except yourself and Frank,” gave 
back Fannie, with a pretty blush. ‘And 
you’ve been married ten years!” 

“Mercy!” exploded Blanche, as if she 
had received a sudden jolt in her men- 
tal machinery. “Who ever started that 
wheeze about us? We’re just a couple 
of old humdrums. I don’t know, 
though,”—she tapped the floor thought- 
fully with her slipper—‘I suppose we 
are as happy as most. Frank’s straight, 
gentle as a sucking dove, gives me five 
hundred dollars a year to spend on my 
clothes, and—” 

“But ten years is a terribly long time, 
Blanche! How have you managed—” 

“That’s just it, infant! I have man- 
aged; you know you've got to manage 
a man. I’ve always tried’”—she hesi- 
tated over the words to say it in—‘‘to 
lead his life—as much as he’d let me— 
and let him lead his own. Not much of 
a recipe, is it?” Before Fannie could 
decide whether the smile that wraithed 
across her caller’s face was simple or 
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cynical, Blanche closed an impulsive 
hand over her own. “There, honey, I 
hope you and Orme’ll go right on being 
awfully happier, or awfullier happy, or 
whatever it is I mean. And now you 
really must tell me who did your library. 
I think your draperies are the stunning- 
est in town.” 

Fannie scarcely heard. She was busy 
speculating what Blanche’s satin-topped 
boots might have cost. But the conver- 
sation made its own little brain-path, as 
innocent conversations sometimes will, 
and came out of hiding long afterward 
to illumine her. 


HAT spring, when Orme’s mother 

closed her house, she sent over a 
cartload of Orme’s college traps, which 
Orme counseled Fannie to “dump in the 
attic” until he could “grab off time to 
look ’em over some Sunday afternoon.” 
Before a suitable Sabbath arrived, how- 
ever, Fannie entertained a young belle 
from Chicago, who insisted she had re- 
cently fox-trotted with one of Orme’s 
fraternity friends. While Fannie was 
crowding her brain to place the man, she 
suddenly recollected that Orme’s college 
pictures were in one of the trunks sent 
over from his mother’s. Several times 
he had*mentioned getting them out for 
the den. “Wait a minute,” she said, 
“and I’ll see if I can’t find him in one 
of my husband’s frat groups.” . 

The attic was dark. And Fannie was 
in a hurry. She rummaged a little. In 
fact, she rummaged a good deal. She 
found the fraternity groups. And with 
them a couple of souvenirs of Orme’s 
bachelor days that entirely destroyed 
her interest in the gentleman under 
identification. 

When her guest had gone, she re- 
turned to the attic and dropped down on 
the dusty floor with the trophies in her 
lap. Number one was the photograph 
of a very soignée young woman, décol- 
letée, with jet pendants and an op- 
pressively expensive fur. It had fallen 
out of number two, a slender volume of 
poems, on whose fly-leaf was inscribed, 
in what Fannie considered a very im- 
pudent hand: “To Orme, from Vida M. 
S., December 25, 1910.” 

Vida! 1910! Within three years of 
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her own marriage. She opened the book 
—or rather it opened itself—and read 
—or rather they read themselves—two 
or three of the poems. Here and there 
a passage was marked in Orme’s mas- 
culine scrawl. And he had told her he 
loathed poetry! She sat there with the 
miserable documents of doubt in her 
hands until she heard the maid busy 
about the dinner below. 

At the table she was so silent and dis- 
traite that Orme noticed. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Fanniest? Seen some other dame 
with a spunkier bonnet this afternoon?” 

“No, nothing. I haven’t been out. 














She returned 
to the attic and 
d own 
on the dusty 
floor with the 
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woman, decolletee, with jet pen- 
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It had fallen out of number two, a slender 
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Shall I ring for the dessert?” She tried 
to speak indifferently, but a hurt tone 
crept into her voice. “Orme, who is 
Vv. Mo? 

“Dunno, hon’.” He picked up the 
evening paper as they walked from the 
room. 

“Why, Orme, you do! It’s some cne 
you used to know that—” 

“Died or married? Who is he? Why 
the suspense ?” 

“It isn’t a he. Some girl you used to 
know, I guess, I—I came across her 
picture this afternoon in the attic.” 

“Oh — Vida.” He was scanning the 
stock quotations. His tone was matter- 
of-fact enough; but she fancied a trace 
of heightened color. “Corking 

girl. You ought to have met her.” 
“It was nineteen-ten, wasn’t it, 
Orme, that summer 
you spent in 

, Vermont ?” 

“Ves; her 
mother had 

a cottage 
‘across the 








Walia wor,/Pyresser———— 


in what Fannie considered a very impudent hand: “To Orme, from Vida M. S., December 25, 1910.” 
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lake. All our crowd used to dance 
over there to their talking-machine. 
Vide was some girl! Do a dolphin or 
a jack-knife with any of us. But she'd 
rather dab around all day with a paint- 
brush, or read Browning.” He held 
the paper aside. “Gee, Green Mountain 
copper closed two and a half to the bad 
to-day. I wonder what Jack Streeter 
thinks now of that inside steer he gave 
me.” 

“T don’t call it particularly nice, 
Orme, a girl’s going in for men’s sports 
like that. You—you must have known 
her pretty well, to have her give you 
her picture and that—that soft book.” 

“What book ?” 

“Why, that book of poems I—found 
in your old trunk—this afternoon.” 

He flushed, put down his paper, and 
looked at her with a glint she had never 
caught before in his soft blue eyes. 
“What the dickens do you mean, anyway, 
Fan, going through my trunk?” 

“I didn’t go through your trunk, 
Orme! I was just looking for one of 
your frat pictures to show a caller, and 
—the old thing—tumbled out at me.” 

“H’m, you’re certainly some little in- 
vestigator. I don’t see why you want to 
be jealous of a girl you’ve never even 
seen !” 

“Why, Orme, I wouldn’t stoop to be 
jealous of anybody! But you—you 
never told me anything about her. And 
I only thought —that some time — it 
might be embarrassing, if—” 

“How could it be embarrassing? She’s 
in France now with the cotton king’s son 
she married, if that’s what you want to 
know. You women make me tired, Fan. 
You’re so darned small. Do you suppose 
I’d turn over your duds for dope on all 
the fresh young kids you’ve danced and 
motored with!” 

“But, Orme, you told me—you didn’t 
like poetry—” 

“Well, I don’t!” 

“But you—you marked some of the 
passages in that book—” 

“Oh, hang it, I guess every man’s a 
sentimental ass some time in his life. 
There never was anything about my ac- 
quaintance with Vide you shouldn’t un- 
derstand. I’ve known a dozen girls as 
well as I ever did her; but I might have 
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known you wouldn’t understand! If I 
wanted poetry out of her and marriage 
out of you, I should think you’d ought 
to be satisfied with the division of 
honors.” 

Orme jerked back his chair and 
stalked into the library, whence Fannie 
heard him presently puffing an angry 
cigar. She played solitaire before the 
living-room fire until the tears began 
to drop on her best gilt-edged deck ; then 
she went in to him. It was their first tiny 
quarrel, and he made the cure so sweet 
that she forgot the cause. 


AFTER a while a suitable Sunday 

came. Orme went through his traps 
to decorate the den. There was another 
picture of Vida and several stunningly 
coiffured damsels whose more or less 
handsome faces tantalized Fannie. She 
insisted, with elaborate politeness, that 
he put them up. “No,” he _ refused 
lightly. “Their hair’s too out-of-date. 
These posters’ll go lots better.” Fannie 
never mentioned Vida again. But she 
went about for days afterward with a 
dull numbness at her heart, conscious 
that there was a mysterious room in her 
husband’s life, labeled, “Other Women 
I Have Known,” for whose door she 
held no key. 


UMMER was coming on, and her 

head was busy with plans for her 
first vacation with her husband. The 
class reunion hadn’t really been a honey- 
moon at all; at Orme’s alma mater they 
were constantly in the midst of guests 
and gayety. This time Fannie drew a 
different picture: a secluded lake some- 
where “down East;” board at a small 
hotel or farmhouse; droning, sunshiny 
summer days, overlapping one another ; 
a-quiet cove, with their canoe drawn up 
on the sandy beach; Mrs. Orme draped 
beside a cosy rock, the newest pattern 
of crochet in her fingers; Orme, head 
cushioned in her lap, smoking his after- 
dinner pipe or reading aloud from the 
latest romantic novel. “Oh, gee!” he 
demurred, when she broached this idyll. 
“Who wants to lop all day in the woods 
and read slush? Let’s go somewhere.” 
Then seeing her dismayed surprise, he 
qualified, “Good dope, Fanniest—if we 
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can find a place where they've got a golf- 
course or enough boats for a regatta.” 

But the imps of circumstance inter- 
vened. In July, Orme’s firm wasn’t as 
slack of orders as usual ; and by August, 
Fannie had sprained her wrist, falling 
out of the porch hammock. “Never 
mind, hon’,” he consoled. ‘We'll rip the 
gears when we do get our old junket 
started !” 

By November she had given up plan- 
ning, when one day at lunch-time he 
tore up to the house in his dinky roadster 
and burst in upon her, shouting: “Hi, 
Fan, where are you? Listen! What 
do you say to a little flyer to Boston? 
Jack Streeter was in this morning. He’s 
going East to look up an investment for 
a customer. Says Eva’s crazy to go 
along and see some shows. Wanted to 
know why you and I couldn’t join them 
and make a week of it. The old man 
says he’ll let me off—appreciates how 
I’ve been sitting on the lid all summer. 
D’you think you could slip a few things 
in a steamer-trunk, Fan, so we could 
catch the five-fifteen? What do 


say ?” 
Fannie’s first say was a rapture. But 


her brow speedily clouded. “Oh dear, 
Orme, I wish we could go alone!” 

“Alone? Why, it was Streeter that 
thought of it. What’s the matter, you 
and Eva had a tiff?” 

“Oh no, she’s a perfect dear. But, 
Orme—you know—we were—going off 
somewhere just by ourselves.” 

“IT know. And we'll do that little 
_ thing yet. But just now it looks like 
this or nothing.” 

“Jack Streeter’s so flighty, Orme. If 
you had only consulted—” 

“Hang it, how could I? I’ve only 
left him ten minutes ago. If you don’t 
want to go—” 

“T do, but—I haven’t a thing to wear, 
Orme! I haven’t bought my—” 

“Oh, bother your clothes! I guess we 
can find something on Tremont Street 
that’s class enough for you. What do 
you say?” 

“Well, then, all right. But I'll just 
have to-tear to make it.” 

Orme hurried to the depot to wire 
ahead for berths. By eight o’clock the 
quartette were settled in a sleeper, speed- 
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ing eastward. Arrived in Boston, like all 
self-respecting inlanders, they put up 
at a most expensive hotel, ordered a most 
expensive dinner, and sent a bell-hop 
out for theater-tickets. Their first night 
went “big,” with a gay song-revue and 
a decorous supper-party; their first 
morning “bigger,” with a preliminary 
view of the shops. Jack fell for a 
Maison Louise model; and Fannie’s 
breath was quite taken away when Orme 
insisted on an evening wrap with an 
ermine collar. 

Like lightning the week slipped by. 
Thursday at lunch Orme recollected he 
hadn’t looked up a single college chum, 
and in the same breath Fannie and Eva 
remembered Susy Morton. 

“T tell you what we'll do,” suggested 
Jack; “you girls go out there to-night. 
Orme and I’ve got an appointment with 
some parties I’m doing business with. 
And we'll all meet for breakfast to-mor- 
row at ten.” 

“But we’re not going to spend the 
night with Susy!” objected Fannie. 

“You better,” cut in Orme, “or she’ll 
be offended. Why, you’ve been gabbing 
about her for the last six months!” 

“IT know, but we only intended to 
call. And we expect you boys to go 
along, of course.” 

“Why, you haven’t seen her since you 
were in the high-school. What’d she 
care about us?” 

“But, Orme, she lives in Needham, or 
Dedham, or Waltham, or some other 
way-out place, and we’ll never be able 
to get back alone after dark.” 

Orme stabbed his asparagus savagely. 
Jack cast an appealing glance at Eva. 
“Tt really doesn’t look very well for 
you boys not to come along,” she said; 
“but, of course, if it’s an important en- 
gagement—”’ 

Fannie’s lips tightened. “I just wont 
camp down on Susy all night. She isn’t 
in good circumstances, and it’d be an 
imposition.” 

“Well, then,”’—Jack settled it diplo- 
matically,—‘“we’ll come for you. But 
you mustn’t mind if it’s late. Business 
before pleasure, one night, you know.” 

Fannie’s day was spoiled. There was 
nothing for it, however, but to make the 
visit. They called up Susy and were in- 
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vited to dinner. She left Orme in their 
room sorting his collars to a disgust- 
ingly cheerful whistle. On the way out, 
her fears got the better of her pride. 
“Eva,” she demanded, “where do you 
suppose those boys are going? This isn’t 
a bit like Orme. He’s usually so nice 
about visits, and things, with me. Of 
course, it’s all right, if they’re Jack’s 
friends—” 

Eva ignored the possible innuendo. “I 
don’t know. I presume they’ve got an 
engagement, if they say so. Afterwards 
they'll probably paint the town.” 

“Eva!” Fannie was horrified. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Oh, get a bunch together, and have 
a beefsteak supper, or do a cabaret, or 
something.” Eva was wholly unexcited. 
She had been brought up with a senior 
brother and understood considerable 
about the nature of the incorrigible male. 
“Don’t go up in the air, Fan. They’re 
old enough to take care of themselves. 
And I guess they wont paint the town 
very red, if they’re going to call for us 
by ten o’clock.” 

But it was after twelve when the re- 
calcitrants appeared in Needham. With 
prolonged apologies the guests departed. 
On the train Jack and Orme seemed on 
very good terms with themselves. Eva 
went frankly to sleep. Fannie sat silent, 
with her hands folded tensely in her 
lap. When the door of their own room 
had closed upon herself and her hus- 
band, her ragged nerves gave way. 
“Orme Houston,” she broke out, “I 
think this is perfectly shameful! Eva 
and I sat out there like a pair of goops 
and kept those poor people up till after 
midnight, and Susy’s husband goes to 
work at six o’clock in the morning. I 
was never so embarrassed in my life!” 

“‘Well,’—Orme yawned and sleepily 
tore off his collar.—“I told you you 
ought to stay all night.” 

Fannie unclasped her pendant with 
a tremor. His apparent unconsciousness 
of any impasse provoked her, and the 
demons of suspicion urged her on. “No 
doubt, you’d have been glad if we had! 
I suppose you had a nice time?” 

“Yes. Jack turned over a tidy bunch 
of money, and yours truly made a cou- 
ple of valuable acquaintances.” 
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“Then you didn’t have a_beefsteak 
supper? Or go to the theater?” 

“No. Who said we did? Roast duck- 
ling for mine.” 

Something in his tone was unsatis- 
factory. 

“Or the theater?” Fannie persisted. 

“Mmmm, n-n-oh—just looked in on a 
musical show.” 

“*The Studio Girl?’ Wasn't that fu- 
turist ballet perfectly stunning ?” 

“Yes—I dunno—there wasn’t any fu- 
turist ballet.” Orme was rapidly being 
overcome with drowsiness. 

“But that’s the only musical show we 
haven’t seen!” 

“Oh, no, there’s a couple more. This 
one was off that dinky little square some- 
where.” 

“Orme Houston!” — Fannie paused, 
brush poised for her ninety nightly 
strokes,—“‘I don’t believe you had any 
‘business’ at all. I don’t believe you 
went to any—decent show.” 

“All right, I’m a liar.” Orme gave 
his pajama-cord a tug and dived into 
bed. 

As Fannie turned back to her brush, 
the sight of her sinister face in the glass 
dissolved her anger into tears. Above 
all things else, Orme hated “the fountain 
stuff,” as he called it; so she switched 
off the light and tried to slip quietly to 
bed. But the day’s hazards were still 
too many for her. “Oh, Orme,” she 
quavered, “we've been having such a 
lovely time! I think it’s too mean of 
you to go and spoil it all for me like 
this !” 

“Like what?” 

“Why, slinking off with Jack on a dis- 
graceful racket!” 

“Oh, hell!” Orme raised up an in- 
stant on his elbow. His voice was white 
with a calmness more biting than anger. 
“You make me tired. Why didn’t you 
marry a baby on the bottle? I haven’t 
been anywhere that I’m ashamed to tell 
you; but just because you’re so darned 
suspicious, I wont.” 

“Why, Orme, Orme Houston, you— 
you swore at me!” He turned from her 
and ducked under the covers. Until long 
after the little traveling-clock on the 
dresser had tinkled three, she lay fight- 
ing down her sobs. 
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HEN she awoke from her troubled 
morning’s sleep, her husband was 
gone. He had left a note, saying he 
would drop into the auto’-show and meet 
her at twelve. “Afraid to face me!” was 
the radio that flashed through her mind. 
She raised up and looked miserably 
about the room. Her eyes found the 
coat he had worn the night before, 
formed over the back of a chair. She 
was half an hour arguing herself from 
the bed to its pockets. Four seat-stubs 
for the Trocadero Theater rewarded her 
halting search. She rang the office and 
ordered a paper. Scanning the amuse- 
ments, she found it under—Burlesque! 
—with the caption: “Swiftest show in 
the City!” 
An hour later, heavily veiled, Fannie 
stood in front of the Trocadero. The 
posters announced “The Bon Ton 


Belles,” in two burlettas and an olio. 
The lobby was lined with pictures: a 
luxuriant chorus in tights and transfor- 
mations; a vulgar comedian with a tin- 
can bonnet and a Happy Hooligan nose ; 
and a prima donna whose skirts would 


shame a petticoat and whose bodice was 
scarcely a brassiére! 

Fannie hurried back to the street. The 
whole ensemble sickened her. Was this, 
then, the theater Orme preferred? Was 
it all a bluff, his pretending he liked 
her to read him Shaw and Shakespeare? 
Was there a common strain in him? 
Could he be vulgar? Or worse? Her 
husband—dissipated ! 

She dreaded meeting him—or, rather, 
his meeting her; yet she hurried to their 
noon appointment, determined. on. in- 
sisting that they take the first train back 
home. Orme showed up smiling and 
serene. There was no trace of shame in 
his cheery, “Hullo, Fanniest! Up at 
last?” During luncheon she scanned his 
handsome, care-free face furtively. Were 
all men deceivers? All women dupes? 

Before she could gather courage to 
mention a time-table, she was caught 
in the drift of conversation. The boys 
were discussing a wrestling-carnival. 
“It’s a dandy card!” Orme was saying. 
“They say the Young Dane is up to all 
of Gotch’s tricks. I haven’t been to a 
bout in a dog’s age.” 


“Well,” announced Jack, compla- 
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cently, “I took a chance and gathered in 
four tickets’ I thought you girls would 
like to take it in for a lark.” 

“ A wrestling-match!’ Fannie stared, 
blankly. 

But Eva clapped her hands. “Oh, 
come on, Fan! I’m just crazy about 
wrestling. I’ve read it all in Jack Lon- 
don; but I never thought I’d really see 
any.” 

The men exchanged superior smiles. 
“And we’ll top off with a little supper 
afterward. What do you say, Fan?” 

Somehow she hadn’t the courage of 
her convictions against his eager glance. 
She was dimly conscious of another door 
swinging to on some secret chamber. 
And she suddenly remembered having 
heard he had been the champion wrestler 
of his college class. “Well,” she hesi- 
tated, “if you think it’s perfectly all 
right for ladies.” 

The afternoon was a final whirl of 
shopping. There was no time for fears 
or speculations. At eight o’clock they 
entered the huge, armory-like building 
where the wrestling was to be held. 
Their seats were in the balcony. In the 
center of the floor below, the squared 
circle was roped off. Beneath it was a 
table for the sporting reporters. And 
on all sides stretched away the chairs 
of the ringside regulars. The air was 
already thick with smoke; nonchalant 
feet pillowed the balcony rail; ac- 
quaintances called familiarly across the 
aisles. It was a free-and-easy assem- 
blage, not a bit like a theater. A sudden 
misgiving seized Fannie—that the scene 
was such as her careful aunt might have 
described in an awesome whisper as “A 
sporting-place !” 

They were scarcely seated, when she 
nudged Orme. “Are you sure it’s all 
right? I hardly see a dozen women.” 

“Of course, Fan—or we wouldn’t 
have brought you. Don’t get nervous.” 

In a few minutes she prodded him 
again. “You'll have to change seats, 
Orme. This man next to me breathes 
like the asthma, and he’s eating peanuts 
all over my lap.” 

Orme changed tolerantly, and with 
herself and Eva sandwiched between the 
men, she felt easier for a time. During 
the first match she even asked what a 





“fall” was and why “that 
Italian sat on the other 
man when he_ was 
down.” The second 
bout, between 
Josef the Turk 
and the 
Young Dane. 

was fast and He 
furious. iH) | 
After ten 
minutes of 
broken 

holds and 

near - falls, 

the Dan- 

ish boy, 
apparently 

harried to 

the edge of 

the ring, 
wriggled 

up, feinted 
against the 

ropes and 
squared his 

man to the 

mat. Thede- %& 
cision was un- " 

popular. Be- 

fore the men had 

risen, the hall was 

filled with groans 

and cries of “Foul!” 

“No fall!” “Referee, 

you’re rotten!’”’ Parti- 

sans of the Turk hissed 

their protests. In a near- } 

by corner two young sports 

got up to settle their personal 
feelings with their fists. The 

girl companion of one of them 
intervened and caught an uppercut on 
her chignon. 

It looked to Fannie like a general pan- 
demonium. Suddenly the whole place 
swam before her eyes. The smoke nau- 
seated her. The near-naked wrestlers 
seemed barbarous; the rough-and-ready 
raillery of the crowd, an incipient riot. 
She clutched Orme’s arm, pleadingly. 
“Orme, I’m ill. Let’s leave.” 

“Nonsense!” He shook her off and 
called across to Jack. “Some speedy kid, 
that Dane!” 


On the train, Jack and Orme seemed on very good 
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“Orme Houston!” She hung to him 
now in a panic. “Get me out of here 
this minute! I’m going to faint.” 

He caught one look at her pallid face ; 
then, with a steady arm, he guided her to 
the aisle. “Fan’s faint,” he called back. 
“We'll be back in a minute.” But they 
gathered their wraps and followed. 
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terms with themselves. Eva went frankly to sleep. Fannie sat silent, with her hands folded tensely in her lap. 


In the ladies’ room Eva fanned her, 
while the negro maid fetched a glass of 
water. In five minutes she was herself 
again. 

“Will you be able to go back?” Orme 
asked. 

“I’m afraid not.” She compressed 
her lips, ominously. “But the rest of you 


can. I don’t want to spoil your evening.” 

Streeter called a taxi, and they all 
went back to the hotel. When Jack and 
Eva had been dismissed, Fannie turned 
to Orme hysterically. “I’m sorry,” she 
said, “but I just couldn’t stay in that 
brutal place another minute! I’m not 
used to those things. I’ve always led a 
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sheltered life, you know, and—” 

“That’s all right, Fan.” Without an- 
other word of censure or sympathy, he 
helped her to bed. 

The next morning they started West, 
a rather depressed party. Fannie was 
heartsick; Orme, gloomy; Jack, sar- 
castic; only Eva was her usual self. In 
a week or two life settled down to the 
humdrum, or seemed to. Fannie passed 
off the trip to her friends as “a perfectly 
gorgeous time!”” But she couldn’t pass 
it off to herself. She had no mother to 
talk to, so one day she went to Blanche 
Hillis. 

Blanche smiled whimsically with her 
eyes; but her comforting voice was se- 
rious. “I wouldn’t worry about Orme’s 
caring for sports, Fan. How do you 
suppose he got his own muscles? Wres- 
tling may seem barbarous to you; but 
there’s a bit of the barbarian in all red- 
blooded boys. As for his going to 
see a burlesque, just put it down to the 
ounce of natural depravity that’s in 
every male. Seventy-five cents, once a 
year, on a bevy of painted beauties old 
enough to be his mother, scarcely makes 
him a subject for the vice-commission. 
Orme’s straight and clean. One look at 
him’s enough to see that. Try to like the 
things he likes, Fan. And put all the 
faith in him you can. And don’t expect 
him to be always—your lover. Men that 
amount to anything have too many other 
emotions to live every day for that.” 


ANNIE had been married now two 

years. She still liked to hear people 
say that she and Orme were the happiest 
couple in town. Even to herself she 
was unwilling to admit how great had 
been her disillusionment in marriage. To 
escape from the hurt of it, she went 
more and more into “society.” 

At New Year’s she joined a new auc- 
tion club. “Just the young marrieds,” 
she explained to Orme. “The older 
women wont let us talk during the play. 
And they serve such plain refresh- 
ments.” 

“Isn’t two afternoons a week a good 
deal of time to give to cards, Fanniest ?” 

“Mercy, no,” she responded, absently. 
“T almost won the prize this afternoon. 
It was the cutest little vinaigrette.” 
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“You play for prizes?” Orme’s brow 
clouded. 

“Of course. Who wants to play with- 
out them?” 

He put down his coffee-cup slowly. 
“T wish you wouldn’t play for prizes, 
Fan.” 

“Everybody does. Why not?” 

“Aren’t you girls high-strung enough 
as it is, with your tangoes, and motor- 
ing, and dinners? And sometimes, Fan, 
there’s a gambling instinct in a woman, 
and prizes aren’t good for a gambling 
instinct.” 

“Nonsense, Orme. We only give kid 
gloves, and cut glass, and things. That 
isn’t money.” 

“No, but it sometimes leads to mon- 
ey.” He pushed away his dessert un- 
tasted. “I knew a crowd of girls a 
few years ago who played euchre for 
prizes—just such prizes. Pretty soon 
they were learning poker at a penny a 
chip. Last month one of them was up 
in the newspapers for her bridge debts.” 

“Hum, they must have been either 
pretty rich or pretty fast. What has that 
to do with our innocent little club?” 

“Nothing, Fan, only—the girl was my 
cousin. And if you club here, I'd 
rather you didn’t give prizes.” 

Fannie said nothing. Indeed, she for- 
got the issue in a fit of pique that he 
hadn’t told her sooner this tidbit about 
his Buffalo cousin. 

A few nights later they were dis- 
cussing Eva Streeter. “Well,” declared 
Fannie, with a giggle, “she has more 
gumption than I thought she had. Last 
week at our auction club she got in a fra- 
cas with Helen Caid. They were only 
ten points difference for high score. 
After Eva’d got the prize, Helen went 
over her card again and claimed she was 
shy a chicane. Eva wouldn’t give up the 
prize, and they had a regular spat, till 
Helen went up in the dressing-room and 
bawled. I hope nothing like that hap- 
pens here.” 

“Here? Why, are you having the club 
soon ?” 

“Yes, to-morrow. I was just going to 
tell you, Orme, not to come home for 
luncheon. I know you don’t approve of 
the club, so I sha’n’t serve them much— 


just patties, and a salad and some ices.” 
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“T hope I’m not such a grouch that 
I’d skimp you on a luncheon for your 
friends,” Orme laughed good-naturedly. 
“Go ahead—give them all the courses 
you want. As long as. you’re not hav- 
ing prizes, you can put that much extra 
in the menu.” 

“But I am having prizes, Orme.” 

“T thought I asked you—” 

“T know you did, but—” 

“And gave my reasons—” 

“They’re so silly, Orme! What’s your 
cousin got to do with our little club? 
And it’s only a social convention, any- 
way. If I don’t give them, everybody’ll 
call me stingy. And if I say that you 
object, it’ll make us both a laughing- 
stock! And I’ve only bought the trifling- 
est things, Orme—just a little limousine 
vase, and a—” 

But Orme did not hear the finish of 
her sentence. He had pulled back his 
chair and proceeded upstairs. Presently 
he came down again with a small trav- 
eling-bag and his motor-coat. “I’m go- 
ing out,” he said, gravely. “A matter 


I’ve neglected. Sha’n’t be back till rather 


late to-morrow.” 

Before she could intercept him, he had 
clicked the front door. She ran out on 
the porch. ‘Why, Orme, you don’t need 
to stay away to-night on account of my 
party. If you’re cross about—” 

She caught herself up, conscious that 
the neighbors might notice her excited 
appearance. She had scarcely retired to 
the library to indulge a burst of abused 
tears, when the telephone-bell rang. It 
was Eva, to know if Fannie wanted to 
borrow her linen covers for the card- 
tables. As she left the ’phone, she re- 
membered that she had still to make a 
mayonnaise and rehang her dining-room 
curtains before bedtime. It was after 
eleven when she went upstairs. She lay 
down with a moderated qualm about 
Orme. Why did he leave so brusquely? 
And where was he gone? Surely, it 
couldn’t be anything about her having 
the club that—it couldn’t be! She simply 
had to give the prizes. He must see 
that. He often drove down to the firm’s 
auxiliary factory overnight toward the 
end of the week. That was it, of course. 
But what a grouch he was getting to be! 

She awoke with her head full of score- 
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pads and salads. It was after five 
when she thought of Orme again. She 
held dinner an hour—then ate in sol- 
itary state. 

Shortly after nine he came in. His 
motor-coat was splotched with mud; his 
face was lined ; and he exhaled the damp 
air and cigarettes of a hard drive. He 
dropped into a chair before the fire. 

“You had your party, Fan?” 

“ves.” 

“And gave—your prizes?” 

“Why, yes, of course, Orme. How 
could I get out of it? Goodness gracious ! 
What’s the use of so much fuss about 
such a small matter? Are you still both- 
ering about those old prizes that—” 

“T am. I’ve been bothering about them 
ever since I left here last night. That’s 
why I went.” 

“Why, Orme, I never dreamed you 
cared so much about it as all that! And 
you know, if you’d ever given me a 
single real reason—”’ 

“I’m not giving you—any reasons— 
now. I’m simply telling you this is my 
house, and you can’t give—any prizes 
in it—ever.” 

Fanny fought a moment for self-con- 
trol ; when she found she was losing, she 
got up and announced tremulously, ‘I’m 
going to bed. I probably sha’n’t get up 
when you leave in the morning.” 

“All right,” he answered quietly ; “I'll 
tell Maggie I’ll just want coffee and 


eggs.” 

She went up the stairs slowly, as if 
she half expected he would call her back. 
But he did not. She sat a long time on 
the edge of the bed. At first hot waves 
of anger swept over her—then cold 
waves of shame. She was abased before 
her husband. Her lips wanted to cry out 
that he was a prig and a prude. Prin- 
ciples! She had always thought of them 
as noble generalizations to fall back on 
if one were tempted to lie, or steal, or 
commit adultery, or some other terrible 
crime. That they should concern them- 
selves with so trivial an affair as a card- 
party had never occurred to her. That 
her husband should dare apply them to 
his wife, a good woman and a church- 
member, was monstrous! And yet— 

She heard his tense voice again; saw 
his white face; and knew that, in abas- 
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ing her, he had abased himself. Poor 
Orme! How she had made him suffer! 
Matrimony had not measured up to her 
expectations. Could it be possible it 
hadn’t measured up to his? 

Her mind ran rapidly over the scores 
she had checked up against him. About 
his women friends she had called him 
secretive — when perhaps he was only 
shy. She had questioned his amusements. 
Yet if she objected to wrestling and bur- 
lesque, might ‘he not object to dancing 
and cards? If she found that her great- 
est pleasure in life’s experiences lay in 
living them over with one another, might 
he not find his greatest pleasure lay in 
keeping his to himself? If he had re- 
fused her trivial wishes, had she not 
defied his strictest principles? 

At last, the light burst on Fannie. 
Marriage, which she had entered into as 
a divine miracle, was only a human 
mechanism, after all. And like all del- 
icate mechanisms, it required adjust- 
ment. Even in a fourteen-carat case it 
wouldn’t—just run on forever. 

She had half-risen from the bed to go 
to Orme and tell him how sorry she was, 
and how she wanted his forgiveness,— 
that they must begin all over again,— 
when the mirage of his ashen face inter- 
vened, as he had said, “I’m not giving 
you any reasons. I’m simply telling you.” 
It was too late. She knew her husband. 
When he spoke, he had settled things. 
And when he had settled things, they 
stayed settled. Another door had closed 
—this time on a high and holy place. 

Sleep was out of the question. She 
lay—waiting—with tight-shut lids. It 
seemed an eternity before Orme came to 
bed. Always, were she awake or drows- 
ing, he kissed her; but to-night, with 
only a heavy sigh, he curled up in his 
favorite posture, his head pillowed on 
his hand, and soon she heard his deep, 
regular breathing. 

The room was still, so still she heard 
a creak in the floor, the scratch of a twig 
against the window-pane. She put out 
her hand with a tremor that was close to 
fear and laid it across his breast. It was 
there beside her, the outward temple of 
her Mars. But beyond the portal she 
haunted empty corridors, flung herself 
against barred locks. The beloved inner 
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being that was once to have been her 
own twin soul had eluded her. She was 
no longer Sybil to the oracle of her hus- 
band. With the terror of it, the grief, 
the shame, sobs rose up in her throat ; 
and she cried out to him, as if she were 
crying out across an impassable gulf, 
“Oh, Orme !—Orme !—Orme !” 

He stirred drowsily beside her. Some- 
thing of the horror of her tone caught 
his awakening consciousness. In an in- 
stant his strong arm was about her; his 
voice was whispering gently: ‘There. 
Fanniest, there! I’m here! It’s all over 
now. Your nightmare’s all over.” 

“Oh, Orme,”—she clung to him,— 
“don’t leave me, will you? Don’t let me 
go!” 

“No, hon’, no. I’m here. Orme’s 
here.”” His hand touched her hair; his 
lips brushed her burning lids. Even 
when he lapsed again into sleep, he held 
her close. In the world of dreams the 


rancors of the day were gone. 


GRADUALLY her paroxysm ceased. 

After all, he was her husband. And 
there were some doors still open. What 
must she do to win him back, to keep him 
from slipping further? 

Into the chaos of her groping thoughts 
sprang the words of the friend she had 
once so casually complimented. “To 
lead his life,” Blanche Hillis had said. 
“as much as he’ll let me—and let him 
lead his own.” 

There was the cue to it all, quietly. 
candidly given. And she, who should 
have been taking thought for her bride- 
groom, had been studying her caller’s 
satin-topped boots! She repeated the 
words now softly. They gave her much 
of hope and not a little of comfort. Per- 
haps, too, her tragedy was not entirely 
of her own making, but all women 
shared it a little who were married to 
men. She understood her friend’s smile 
at last. It was neither simple nor cynical, 
but a little of both. 

Wide-eyed, with pulses pounding and 
hands tensed at her sides, Fannie lay 
until dawn. She could hardly wait for 
the six-o’clock tinkle of the little bronze 
clock on the dresser. It meant the new 
day, when she should begin to be—Orme 
Houston’s wife. 
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Robert Lovell and Dorothy Arden and Dorothy Cassilis. Miss Arden was 
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derer was so admirably equipped and 
provided that she could have supported 
her people without any real hardship 
for a year. But that she was immobile, 
that they could only wait, that they 
could do nothing for those left on the 
other island, almost drove them mad. 
Both Lovell and Cassilis were men 
of intense energy, and although Lovell 
was under orders to rest, he neither de- 
sired nor intended to rest by doing ab- 
solutely nothing. They had walked 
around the deserted little island during 
the mornings, read or napped during 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE LONG WAIT. 





HE passengers on the Wan- 
derer were most thoroughly 
sick of both ship and cruise. 
Probably they would have 


. 


been much more tired of both had it 











not been for their natural and ever 
growing anxiety as to the fate of those 
whom of necessity they had left on the 
Island of Surprise. Their own position 
was monotonous and irritating in the 


extreme, but in no respect did they suffer 
from the absence of the comforts, the 
necessities or even the luxuries of life. 

Save for the fact that the yacht was 
immovably fixed on the sandy beach of 
a small, barren, uninhabited desert is- 
land, and her freedom of motion with- 
drawn, temporarily, at least, their life 
was not actually unhappy. The Wan- 
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the afternoons and played bridge in- 
terminably at night, until they were 
nearly frantic. And that these comprised 
about all possible activities, irked the 
men almost to madness, and Dr. Elver- 
son grew seriously alarmed over the con- 
dition of his patient. Fretting was not 
good for Lovell; yet what could the 
man do but fret? 
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The great ship was hurtling through the waves at a speed she had never attained since her trial trip. By this time all 
mass on the plateau could be seen shifting back and forth. Presently the powerful binoculars 
a fight,” he exclaimed. ‘See that cliff at the foot of the hill that rises 
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her people were on deck watching and waiting, The whole island was in plain view. Through the glasses the dark 
of the Captain caught a glimpse of a puff of white smoke. “They are still alive and are making 
from the upland? I caught a puff of smoke there. Have they fire-arms?” 
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The nervous condition of the women 
of the party, one with a daughter, an- 
other with a son left behind, can be 
imagined. All were thankful that Miss 
Arden had gone with the other two for 
propriety’s sake. Dr. Elverson, at least, 
thought more of her than of the others. 
None of them dreamed of the extra- 
ordinary developments which had taken 
place on the island. 

The yacht had carried the gale with 
her: that is to say, after she had run 
into it to make an offing and to leave be- 
hind the deadly lee shore, the wind had 
changed, and Captain Gossett decided 
that his best course was to run for it. 
Indeed, the hurricane had developed 
such force and power that he could do 
nothing else. 

At the end of several days of desper- 
ate driving, just as the storm abated a 
little, the crank-shaft of the yacht broke, 
and for a time she was in danger of 
broaching to. But Captain Gossett was 
an experienced and resourceful seaman. 
He had been a sailor in square-rigged 
ships before the days of steam. He got 
some fore-and-aft canvas rigged on the 
yacht and managed to lay to. The night 
after the accident, the ship drove ashore 
on the unknown, uncharted island. She 
was driven on-the beach at high tide by 
a tremendous sea. And there she stuck. 
They lightened the ship and resorted to 
every expedient that experience could 
suggest and that their engine power 
could put in operation, to drag or work 
her off, but failed to get her afloat. In- 
deed, careful examination showed that 
she had been so strained, forward, when 
she took ground, that she would prob- 
ably leak badly if they did get her to 
sea. 

After a time the endeavor was given 
over as hopeless, and a council of war 
decided that the best promise of rescue 
lay in an attempt to communicate their 
plight to Port Moresby, New Guinea, 
a British harbor, from which, if they 
could not get a rescue- or repair-ship, 
or possibly an English man-of-war, they 
could at least get in touch with one of 
the Dutch gunboats patrolling the Java 
seas and islands. 

The voyage to Port Moresby would 
be a long one, and it might be a dan- 
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gerous one. The yacht’s motor-launch 
was hardly capable of attempting it. The 
engineers of the Wanderer had decided 
to transfer the engines of the motor-boat 
to the big sailing-launch of the yacht, 
which they would deck. over and make 
otherwise thoroughly seaworthy. This 
launch was provided with sails and 
masts, so that she could be independent 
of the motor if necessary. She was large 
enough to carry a sufficient crew, and 
provisions and water for the long 
voyage. 

Mr. Mattern promptly volunteered to 
take charge of the boat and to make the 
effort. He could not start on the voyage 
until nearly four weeks had elapsed, and 
now nearly two months had dragged 
away without anything having been 
heard from him. Many a time old God- 
frey Lovell objurgated Dr. Schenck for 
having ordered the wireless taken out, 
lest he should be tempted to use it for 
business purposes. It might have been 
invaluable now. They had absolutely 
dismantled the apparatus, and it could 
not be put together by the marine en- 
gineers of the ship. Besides, there was 
no one on board who could operate it 
if it had been in order. There was 
nothing to do but wait. 

One day, when patience had degen- 
erated from a virtue to a nuisance, the 
morning revealed to them a huge steamer 
rising above the horizon. They had not 
seen a sail of any kind in the whole 
period of their detention. Not a single 
vessel of any sort, not even a native 
canoe, had passed. At the first glance 
it was evident that this was a large and 
substantial steamship. It could only 
mean that they were rescued. ‘They were 
far from any trade route. A steamer of 
such a size undoubtedly would be a man- 
of-war. No man-of-war would be apt 
to be in that vicinity, unless for the pur- 
pose of rescuing them. Hardly sufficient 
time had elapsed for Mattern and his ex- 
pedition to have reached Port Moresby 
and returned. They must have fallen in 
with the ship on the way. But what 
would she be doing in those seas? 

Breakfast was neglected; everything 
except the oncoming ship was forgotten. 
The vessel was headed straight for them. 

“She’s too big for a Dutch ship; she 
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doesn’t tumble home enough for a 
French cruiser,” said Captain Gossett, 
after a long and careful survey through 
the glasses. “She doesn’t carry the paint 
of Japan,” he added, “or the—ah,”’ he 
cried as the ship changed her course 
slightly to head for the opening of the 
barrier reef through which the [Wanderer 
had miraculously been driven to the 
sand, “she is English. There’s her red 
flag.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cassilis, “I can see 
it plainly now myself.” 

“She is a large ship. evidently.” com- 
mented Mr. Lovell. 

“T see gun turrets for’ard and aft. 
That'll be a battle cruiser.” said Captain 
Gossett confidently. 

“What can an English battle cruiser 
be doing down here? Gunboats usually 
show the English flag in these waters. 
Something must have happened to bring 
her here. How long have we been out 
of touch with civilization?” asked Mr. 
Lovell. 

“Ever since the middle of July. and 
it is now nearly the end of September.” 
answered Mr. Cassilis. 

“Millions of things may have hap- 
pened in three months.” observed Mrs. 
Lovell. 

“Well, we will soon know her plans. 
for a ship of that size wont try to ap- 
proach much nearer to the reef,” said 
Captain Gossett, laying aside his glasses. 
“She has stopped her engines. There 
goes her boat.” 

A cutter was dropped overboard when 
the ship came to a stop, and the small 
boat was instantly headed toward the 
land. 

“How beautifully they row!” said 
Mrs. Lovell. 

“I wouldn’t care how they rowed,” 
said her husband, “so long as they get 
here.” 

“Oh, but I'll be glad to get away and 
get tidings of Robert!” said his wife. 

“And my daughter,” added Mrs. Cas- 
silis. 

No one but Dr. Elverson thought of 
Miss Arden. She was a_ negligible 
quantity on the yacht, if not on the 
island. And no one spoke of her, the 
Doctor not being on the small and al- 
ready crowded bridge of the Wanderer. 
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HE crew of the yacht burst into spon- 

taneous cheering, as the big cutter, 
her lusty crew pulling a strong English 
man-of-war stroke, swept through’ the 
opening in the reef and headed straight 
across the enclosed lagoon for the Jl’an- 
derer. 

A smart young officer in the stern 
sheets acknowledged the cheering by 
lifting his cap, and presently brought 
the boat skillfully ‘alongside the star- 
board gangway, the port side of the 
yacht being turned to the shore. Cap- 
tain Gossett met him at the gangway 
with Mr. Lovell and Mr. Cassilis, the 
two matrons following after and the 
other officers drawing near. The young 
lieutenant scrambled up the battens, 
stepped on board and saluted. 

“This yacht is the IVanderer, I pre- 
sume,” he began. 

“Yes sir,” answered Captain Gossett. 
“What is your ship?” 

“Her Majesty’s battle cruiser Glen- 
arm, Captain Hassell. My name is 
Anesley. I’m one of her lieutenants.” 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Anesley. I’m 
Captain Gossett, of the Wanderer, and 
this is Mr. Lovell, my owner, and Mr. 
Cassilis, his guest, and these ladies are 
Mrs. Lovell and Mrs. Cassilis.”’ 

“I’m very glad indeed to meet you 
all.” said the young officer. bowing and 
blushing, just why no one could tell, but 
he was that kind. 

“But you can’t be half as glad as we 
are to meet you, sir,” said Godfrey Lov- 
ell, shaking him vigorously by the hand. 
“You seemed to be headed straight for 
us when we saw you this morning.” 

“We were coming for you. Several 
weeks ago, just after leaving Port 
Moresby, we were hailed by a motor- 
launch under sail.” 

“Mr. Mattern, my first officer!” ex- 
claimed Captain Gossett. 

“Exactly. He told us of your pre- 
dicament and of the people who had 
been left behind on another island. 
We told him we would deviate from our 
course, touch this island and, if nec- 
essary, we would stop at the other island, 
of which he said you had the latitude 
and longitude, and pick up the rest of 
your party.” 

“What became of Mattern?” 

















The Loutenent had just time to seize Dorothy Cassilis’ hand as she pulled the hey <9 The bullet was de- 
flected and struck harmlessly against the wall as she collapsed in his arms. 
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“He went on to Port Moresby, al- 
though we offered to take him aboard. 
He said he would have to try to charter 
some kind of steamer to come and get 
the yacht free from the sand.” 

“What is to be done now?” said Mr. 
Lovell. 

“That is as you please, sir,” answered 
Anesley. “Captain Hassell will take 
you two gentlemen and your wives 
aboard the Glenarm, or you may remain 
on your yacht until your boat returns. 
Megnwhile, if you give us the latitude 
and longitude of that other island where 
you left your son and your daughter,”— 
turning to Mr. Cassilis,—‘‘we will pick 
them up.” 

“And after you get them, will you 
bring them back here?” 

“That is impossible,” answered the 
lieutenant ; ‘“‘our orders are explicit. We 
are, I don’t mind telling you, bound for 
Valparaiso, on the South American coast, 
to see if we can’t overhaul some of those 
German cruisers that have been playing 
hob with our commerce.” 

“Playing hob with your commerce!” 
said Cassilis. 

“German cruisers !” 
in perplexity. 

“Yes, don’t you know?” 

The two men shook their heads. 

“How long have you been out of touch 
with civilization, may I ask, gentlemen?” 

“Ever since last July.” 

“You don’t know, then, that pretty 
much the whole world, except the United 
States, Scandinavia, Spain, Italy and 
South America, is at war?” Seeing their 
surprise, he rapidly set forth the situa- 
tion. “Don’t you see?” he added, after 
he had completed his brief résumé of 
the world-situation to his astonished au- 
dience, “we couldn’t bring your people 
back. We will have to take them to Val- 
paraiso.” 

“And you say your captain will take 
us there too?” 

“Yes, he will strain a point to that 
end if you wish.” 

The names of Lovell and Cassilis were 
as familiar in England as in the United 
States. Indeed, the business world was 
already beginning to take note of their 
mysterious disappearance, and many 
speculations as to their whereabouts had 


exclaimed Lovell 


already appeared prominently in differ- 
ent papers all over the world, even 
though so much space was taken up by 
war news. The English captain had al- 
ready chanced to see some of these anx- 
ious inquiries. By crowding his ship a 
little, he could make up the loss of a day 
or so which would be caused by the 
slight deviation from the course to reach 
the Wanderer and then the Island of 
Surprise. 

“Captain Hassell bade me say, sir,”’ 
continued Anesley, “that the Glenarm 
was built for a flagship, and the ad- 
miral’s quarters, which are unoccupied 
and contain several staterooms and a 
large cabin, are at your service. Of 
course, you wont enjoy the luxuries of 
the Wanderer, but we shall make you 
perfectly comfortable. We wish that we 
could rescue the young people on the 
other island and bring them back to you, 
for we appreciate what your anxiety 
must be; but that, as you can readily 
see, would be impossible.” 

“As for myself,” said Godfrey Lov- 
ell, “rather than wait here with the con- 
tinued uncertainty, I’d embark on a 
tugboat.” 

“T am of. the same mind,” said Mr. 
Cassilis. 

“Do you think,” said Mrs. Lovell in 
answer to her husband’s inquiring 
glance, “I could by any possibility re- 
main here if you were gone? The anx- 
iety and suspense have almost killed me, 
and I am sure Mrs. Cassilis feels the 
same way. We would both prefer to 
accompany you.” 

“Very well, it is agreed then,” said 
Lovell. ‘We will leave the yacht to 
you, Captain Gossett. When. Mattern 
returns with a relief-ship,.take the Wan- 
derer over to San Francisco and cable 
me in care of our consul at Valparaiso. 
That is where you said you were going, 
is it not, Mr. Anesley? Just give us time 
to get together a few necessaries. By the 
bye, we haven’t had any breakfast, being 
so interested in your ship. Perhaps you 
will take it with us.” 

An hour later, the four people were 
being welcomed on the quarter-deck of 
the English cruiser by Captain Hassell, 
and her course was laid for the Island 
of Surprise. 
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THE SHRAPNEL OF THE Glenarm 
THE noon observation Captain Gossett 
had taken on the day the Wanderer 
had sighted the Island of Surprise, to- 
gether with the course and the dead 
reckoning of the afternoon, had estab- 
lished its position with absolute accuracy. 
It happened to lie almost on the arc of 
a great circle between the present posi- 
tion of the Glenarm and the Wanderer 
and Valparaiso. Captain Hassell 
crowded the Glenarm for all she was 
worth. He was anxious to rescue the 
three castaways, and he could not be late 
at his rendezvous off the Chilean coast. 
Already he had lost one day by his devi- 
ation, and he expected to lose two more. 
If that were all, he could make them 
up, he decided. So he pushed ahead 


blithely. 

After a few days’ steaming, the Glen- 
arm had sighted the hill of the island 
at early dawn. In their natural anxiety, 
the passengers had dressed and come on 


deck. They found Captain Hassell al- 
ready on the bridge, where, by his cour- 
tesy, in view of their anxiety, they pres- 
ently joined him. Low on the horizon 
they could discern the top of the high 
hill. Its shape was peculiar, and both 
gentlemen recognized it immediately, 
especially after they had examined it 
with their powerful field-glasses. 

“That will be the island, beyond 
doubt,” said Mr. Lovell. 

“Certainly,” answered Captain Has- 
sell. “It was the simplest thing on the 
sea to find; Captain Gossett’s observa- 
tions were absolutely perfect.” 

“Can they see us yet?” asked Mr. Cas- 
silis. 

“Hardly, unless they should happen 
to be on top of that hill looking for us, 
and even then, as we are so much smaller 
than they, it would be difficult.” 

“They might see our smoke, sir, might 
they not?” observed Anesley, who hap- 
pened to have the deck. 

“Aye,” answered the Captain, looking 
forward to where great volumes of 
smoke were pouring out of the funnels. 
“Well,”—he cast a glance over the side, 
—‘“at the rate we are doing, we shall 
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have the whole island in plain view 
by six bells—seven o’clock.” 

The ship had been moving under 
slightly reduced speed during the night, 
but now that it was broad day, Captain 
Hassell turned to the watch officer on 
the bridge by his side. 

“Better give her full speed again, Mr. 
Anesley,” he said quietly. 

Bells jangled in the engine-room ; the 
stokers below in the fire-room sprang to 
life, and clouds of smoke rose from the 
huge stacks. The big ship leaped ahead, 
quivering under the more rapid thrust- 
ing of the mighty screws. Her previous 
way increased by half, she tore through 
the blue seas straight for the island. It 
had been calm during the night, but now 
the wind was beginning to rise, and as 
it blew from aft, it counteracted the 
tendency of the smoke to elongate, so 
that the huge black cloud rose from the 
funnels at a sharp angle. 

“They ought to see that presently,” 
observed the Captain, pointing upward. 
“Perhaps, if they are still there, we can 
expect a signal of some kind.” 

“Tf they are still there!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cassilis. 

“Oh, Captain, don’t say that,” added 
Mrs. Lovell. 

“You never can tell what has hap- 
pened on an island like that, Madam. 
They might have improvised some kind 
of a boat, or—” He paused. 

“T never suspected it,” said Mr. Lov- 
ell, “but there may have been some 
danger from savages there.” 

“But that island was entirely uninhab- 
ited,” said Mr. Cassilis. 

“Yes, but it was not far from other 
islands we know to be peopled by a 
fierce and warlike race.” 

“We shall soon know, gentlemen,” 
said the Captain. 

He turned to the midshipman on the 
bridge. 

“Mr. Northby,” he said, “hand me 
the glass again.” 

As the youngster jumped to obey his 
Captain’s orders, Mr. Anesley, who had 
been looking at the island through his 
own binoculars, turned. 

“Sir,” he said, “I think I see a col- 
umn of smoke yonder on that headland 
nearest us.” 
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The captain took the field-glass, the 
most powerful and of the latest pat- 
tern, from the reefer, focused it rap- 
idly and stared in the direction given. 

“Tt’s a column of smoke, all right,” 
he said, handing the glass to Mr. Lov- 
ell. “See for yourself. And it seems to 
me I can distinguish moving objects on 
that plateau.” 

“It is so,” said old Godfrey Lovell. 
“Take a look, Dan.” He passed the 
glass to his friend. 

“There are certainly moving objects 
there,” said Mr. Cassilis after a long 
look. 

“We could not see two or three peo- 
ple at that distance,” observed the Cap- 
tain, taking the glass again and making 
another inspection. “There must be 
hundreds, perhaps a thousand or more.” 

“Oh, Captain!” exclaimed one 
woman. 

“What does it 
other. 

But Hassell paid no attention to 
them. Living beings on that island 
meant natives, and natives meant 
enemies, and enemies demanded action. 

“Mr. Anesley,” he said, quietly, “sig- 
nal the engine-room to give her every 
pound they have. We may be too late, 
or we may be just in time. Silence, 
please,”—as the two women broke into 
ejaculations of terror. “If you say a 
word, ladies, I shall have to send you 
below.” 

“You have said,” began Godfrey Lov- 
ell slowly, his face very white, “that 
those moving figures are men. What 
men?” 

“They can only be savages from other 
islands,” answered Hassell. 

“For God’s sake,” urged Mr. Cassilis, 
“can’t we move faster?” 

“I’m giving her all I can.” 

The great ship, a bone in her teeth, 
was hurtling through the waves at a 
speed she had never attained since her 
trial trip. By this time all her people 
were on deck, watching and waiting. 

The whole island was now in plain 
view. Through the glasses the dark mass 
on the plateau could be seen shifting 
back and forth. Presently the powerful 
binoculars of the Captain caught a 
glimpse of a puff of white smoke. 


asked the 


mean ?” 
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“They are still alive and are making 
a fight,” he exclaimed. “See that cliff at 
the foot of the hill that rises from the 
upland? I caught a puff of smoke there. 
Have they fire-arms ?” 

“Mattern left them a rifle and an 
automatic pistol,” answered Lovell. 

“Yes? Well, they are using them. 
We are too far off to hear the report, 
but they are alive still.” He stepped to 
the side and looked over at the water 
rushing by. “The Glenarm has never 
done better in her life,’’ he said. 

“And we can reach them ?” 

“That depends upon how long they 
can hold out. We can reach them with 
the guns, however. Mr. Anesley, call 
all hands, and perhaps you'd better beat 
to quarters.” 

The next instant the old drum-call 
that has summoned men to action on the 
decks of ships for five hundred years, 
rattled and crashed over the steel plates 
of the Glenarm. 

“Mr. Wyvil,” said the Captain, as the 
first lieutenant, side-arms in hand, 
came springing up to the bridge and 
saluted, “stand by to take my place in 
the conning tower to transmit my orders, 
sir.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances,” con- 
tinued Hassell, turning to his excited 
and deeply interested passengers, ‘“‘you 
would have to go below, but as no danger 
is to be apprehended from those people, 
perhaps you would prefer to stay here?” 

“We much prefer it,’ promptly an- 
swered Godfrey Lovell, speaking for 
the party. 

“Very good; we shall probably not 
need the turret guns. If anything, the 
secondary battery will suffice,” he con- 
tinued. “Mr. Wyvil, call away the first © 
and second cutters. Mr. Anesley will 
command the expedition. Mr. Scofield 
and Mr. Petford will take charge of the 
boats. The surgeon and some of his 
mates, with stretchers and so on, will go 
with the party. Captain Danby will take 
a half company of marines.” 

“Shall we send machine guns, sir?” 

“Two,” said the Captain as, at the 
orders of the first lieutenant, the boat 
crews were called away, the marine de- 
tachment got ready and the medical offi- 
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cer and his assistants, with their para- 
phernalia, were summoned from below, 
‘“__one for each boat. You say the open- 
ing in the barrier reef giving entrance to 
the lagoon is on the other side of the 
island, Mr. Lovell?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“We will go as near as we dare on 
this side, and then send the cutters 
around.” 

The decks were scenes of anima- 
tion. The silence which had followed 
the assembling of the men at their 
quarters for action was again broken 
as the crews of the heavy cutters were 
mustered. The marines paraded, and the 
small arms and ammunition were served 
out. The davits were swung out-board 
and the tackles overhauled, and every- 
thing was got ready for prompt lower- 
ing. 

By this time the Glenarm was suffi- 
ciently near the island for Captain Has- 
sell, who was observing the progress of 
events closely through his glass, to dis- 
tinguish the faint sound of the report 
of a rifle or pistol. 

“Have courage, ladies,” he said, “they 
are still fighting.” 

“Oh, can you see them?” 

“No, only the savages. But smoke 
comes from the cliff face. They are evi- 
dently holding their own in a cave.” 

Other glasses had been provided by 
considerate officers, and the four Amer- 
icans were gazing with absorbed and 
painful intentness at the island. The 
Glenarm was well within broadside 
range of the plateau now, but Captain 
Hassell hesitated to fire into the mass 
of naked men, unless it were absolutely 
necessary. He had thought it might be 
necessary to open fire at long range with 
the nine-point-two guns in the forward 
turret, but he was now well within the 
range of the six-inch guns, mounted in 
sponsons in broadside. 

“Go into the conning tower, Mr. 
Wyvil. Keep fast all the turret guns, 
but make ready the starboard broadside. 
Load with shrapnel, cast loose and pro- 
vide, sir.” 

The brawny seamen in the batteries, 
in obedience to the orders which the 
lieutenant transmitted from the conning 
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tower, went eagerly to work, and soon 
made ready the six-inch guns of the sec- 
ondary battery. 

“Train on the mob on that plateau,” 
continued the Captain from the bridge 
to Wyvil in the tower. “Be careful not 
to hit that hill beyond or go anywhere 
near it. The savages will be the target. 
See that the best gun-pointers lay the 
pieces, sir. Prepare to fire in succession 
from for’ard.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

Presently from out of the tower came 
the response : 

“All ready with the starboard bat- 
tery, sir.” 

“Very good, sir. Stand by.” 

“Look,” suddenly shouted Godfrey 
Lovell, his voice rising in terror. * 

Hassell seized his glass again. 

“By heaven, it’s a woman,” he cried, 
as he saw Dorothy Arden, gleaming 
white and splendid against the dark 
rock of the cliff-like face of the hill. 
Through the glass her every movement 
could be -distinguished. They all saw 
the woman fire the last shot, throw down 
the useless gun, advance the shield and 
lift up the ax. And the heart of every 
man thrilled to the splendid sight. But 
Captain Hassell preserved his calmness 
and presence of mind; while the others 
focused their glances on the woman, 
he, after a fleeting glance at her, sur- 
veyed the savages. They were coming 
on. Dorothy Arden would be killed in 
a moment unless he could stop the last 
onset. He regretted the necessity, but it 
had to be done. There was no other 
way. 

“Fire!” he cried. 

Rapidly his command was telegraphed 
throughout the great ship, and on the 
instant, in swift succession, reports fol- 
lowed by bursts of smoke rose from the 
muzzles of the starboard battery. One of 
the shells, aimed a thought too high, 
flew over the island; a second, trained 
a little too low, struck the base of the 
cliff at the water’s edge; and a third 
ricochetted harmlessly across the plateau 
and exploded among the canoes on the 
far side. But the other shots exploded 
fairly in the midst of the savages. 

Great gaps were torn in the dense 
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I schooled him every day in 
training quarters. 


Common Sense 


OMMON sense is a rare virtue; combine tt with 
love and—but read how the two affected baseball. 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


Author of “The Good Little Man,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


[ B byivighersalhs give a postage- 
| due stamp for all the com- 
| mon sense in the world. It’s 
\————" done more harm than every- 
thing else I know, all jumbled into one 
—and believe me, I’ve felt its effects. 

It’s bad enough in a man, this sitting 
down with a pipe and a glass and think- 
ing things out—and a man is a natural 
born thinker ; but in a woman— 

The thing that makes a woman at- 
tractive is her thoughtless inconsistency. 


MARSHALL D 


SMITH 


Oh, I know well enough there are a 
bunch of highbrows who prattle about 
liking the gray-matter in women; but 
that’s all guff. Haven't vou ever noticed 
that college professors always tie up with 
addle-pated little butterflies when they 
hit the matrimonial toboggan? And 
don’t nine-tenths of the marriages turn 
out as happily as any marriage can turn 
out? Which aint saying so much. 

What a man means when he says he 
likes a brainy, common-sense woman is 
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that he likes a woman who has brain 
and common sense enough to see that 
he is the greatest thing in the world— 
that he’s unsurpassable in every way, a 
special creation, as it were. He don’t 
want real brain, because if the woman 
had real brain she’d probably tell him 
that he was six different kinds of a dad- 
blamed fool, that his face looked like a 
dab of putty gone wrong, and that his 
shape was enough to give a rhinoceros 
the pip. When a man springs that 
brain-and-common-sense theory on me, 
I just grin and turn away. It means that 
he’s found some woman to tell him that 
he’s a combination of Abraham Lincoln, 
George Washington, Bernard Shaw, 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Kaiser and 
George M. Cohan. 

And no matter how brainy a woman 
is, she wont listen to common sense. If 
you want her to come around to your 
way of thinking, there are a thousand 
ways to get to work: make love to her; 
flatter her; take her out to lunch; send 
her flowers or candy ; hire a taxi; admire 
_ her complexion or her dress; tell her 
that she looks younger every day; or 
roast some woman you know she hates 
—but for goodness’ sake don’t be logical! 
She’ll get bored to death and remark 
about the weather inside of ten minutes. 

But with a man, it’s different. A man 
flatters himself that cajolery never ap- 
peals to him (everybody kids themselves 
at times), and the way to get under his 
armor is to spiel facts and theories for 
about fifteen minutes and then wind up 
with, “Why, that can’t fail to appeal to 
a man of your common sense!” And he'll 
swallow the dope, hook, line and sinker. 

And then-——but if I go on any more, 
I'll be telling all I know. 


"M the manager of the Tigers. I’m 
also a bachelor. I’d quit my manager- 
ship before I’d give up my blessed free- 
dom. So you will see right off that I aint 
pulling any such stuff on you as the 
Eternal Triangle. There are only two 
other people in this story besides me: 
one of them is Tommy Delaney, pitcher ; 
and the other is Lucille Clayton. 
Tommy is a pitcher I -picked up by 
draft from the International League. 
He’d been with the Providence team less 
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than two months before the close of their 
season, and before that he’d had only 
semi-pro experience. You can see for 
yourself that he wasn’t much seasoned. 

He was a college guy—that’s all I 
had against him at the beginning. He 
could spiel Latin and Greek and those 
other foreign languages like he was born 
there ; and he wasn’t such a slouch as a 
ball-player. Seems that logic was his 
specialty, which is where all of the 
trouble came—logic and love. 

Of course, even though Tommy had 
shown the real stuff with the Grays, I 
kept him on the bench through all the 
first part of the major-league season, 
slamming him in every once in a while 
when we had a game sewed up and 
packed away in cold storage. He was a 
student, all right, all right, and he 
learned fast. Besides, he had a disposi- 
tion of ice and nerves of steel, and 
nothing flustered him. I began to have 
hopes. 

Probably if we’d been trailing, I’d 
have tried him out more, but we were 
up yonder fighting with the Panthers 
and the Vultures for the league-leader- 
ship, and my leading quartette of 
pitchers was traveling in great shape. 
So I followed Connie Mack’s policy of 
instruction, and I schooled him every 
day on the bench and in training quar- 
ters. 

I really think that Tommy has the 
makings of one of the world’s best 
pitchers—a good arm, strong nerves 
and excellent control. And when he first 
fell in love, he went better than ever. 

Lucille Clayton was the girl. She 
wasn’t exactly the leader of the Four 
Hundred, but she stood high enough to 
have had her picture in the Sunday 
American and in the rotogravure section 
of the Times, which is getting along 
pretty well on the social scale. 

Maybe if I wasn’t so congenitally 
prejudiced against women, I might not 
have blamed the kid so much for falling 
in love with her. She was, in looks, a 
cross between Mary Pickford and 
Bonita, with a dash of Nazimova thrown 
in, and with the grace of a Genée. 

Don’t get Tommy wrong. Tommy 
came from the Walnut Street portion 
of Philadelphia where the street is best, 
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and his old man was there with the 
rocks himself—not as much as old man 
Clayton, perhaps, but he did cut a pretty 
wide course. Tommy had been a college 
star, had played week-end semi-pro ball 
for the love of the game, and had signed 
with Providence for the same reason. As 
a rule, a guy who don’t care a whoop for 
the financial end of it, and who plays 
the game for love, is a good man to have 
around ; and believe me, Tommy was no 
exception to the rule. He’d have stood 
on his head in the pitcher’s box if I had 
signaled it during a game, he was that 
amenable to discipline. 

Tommy and Lucille had met during 
his college days, then forgotten each 
other, and met once more after we re- 
turned from a touring joust with the 
rest of the Eastern division. He fell in 
love with her all over—kerflop, just like 
that. Nothing halfway about it—wish 
there had been. 

At first I thought she must be one of 
these women baseball fans who sit in the 
grandstand and try to keep a score-card 
straight; and when I quizzed Tommy 
about it one night when the moon was 
bright and he was getting confidential 
out on the observation platform en route 
to Philadelphia, he surprised me. 

“Guess.again, Johnny,” he says. ‘She 
doesn’t know first base from the squeeze 
play. She’s never been to a ball game.in 
her life, and: she hates the idea of my 
being a professional player.” 

Now wouldn’t that stagger you? 

“What you going to do about it?” I 
asked half-fearfully. It’s rotten stuff to 
season a man and then have him give 
you the laugh and spend the rest of his 
life in an office. 

“Nothing,” he says. “She has prom- 
ised to let me teach her:something about 
the game, and to attend several of the 
games with me when you'll let me off to 
take her. I’ll try to get her enthusiastic 
about it—” 

“But suppose she don’t change ?” 

“She will.” 

“You. don’t know women, 
may, but suppose she don’t?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt don’t know.” 

“You aint thinking of quitting the 
game?” 


son. She 
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“No-o-o!” He seemed doubtful. “I'll 
stick the season out, anyway.” 

“You've got a great future ahead ‘of 
you, Tommy,” I pleaded, “and you 
haven’t begun to feel your oats yet. 
Imagine how wonderful it would be to 
become a second Christy Mathewson or 
a Walter Johnson, or even a Grover 
Cleveland Alexander.” 

“You really think—” he begins. 

“T think you’ve got the goods,” I says, 
and that wasn’t such a much lie, “and I 
think next year you'll set the league afire. 
I’ve been watching you closely and try- 
ing you out mighty carefully. I don’t 
know the young lady in question, only 
having seen her with you. I’ll admit 
that she’s there with the Venus stuff, but 
it aint no-ways sensible to hate baseball 
without knowing anything about it. 
Baseball is a noble profession,” I says, 
“and some of the best and brainiest men 
in the country are in it.” I says: “For 
instance, look at Ty Cobb of the Georgia 
aristocracy ; and Baron von Kolnitz of 
the Cincinnati Reds; and Joe Jackson, 
the king of the mill magnates; and 
David Fultz of the Players Fraternity— 
formerly with the Giants and now the 
best-advertised lawyer in the business. 
It’s a fine profession,” I says, “and it fits 
you for any walk of life, from paternity 
to President.” 

That kind of got him, and the con- 
versation died for several weeks: When 
at home he spent his evenings. regularly 
with Lucille, and I stretched many a 
point to let him cart her to the games. 
They made a good-looking couple, too. 
It was one night while we were bound 
for Chicago that I mentioned the subject 
once again. 

“She says she thinks it’s a silly game,” 
he said in answer to my pointed query. 
“T’ve had her out there: day after day, 
and she’s more interested in the gowns 
and hats the other women: are wearing 
than she is in the game. She doesn’t yet 
understand why the batter:doesn’t run to 
third instead of to first; and she gets 
right angry because some.of the runners 
don’t: take. a short cut from second to 
home.” 

“Some: of them do,” I growls; remem- 
bering one: time when Klem had his eyes 
shut. 





The papers had his pictures plastered all over the sport “mm and Tommy made the mistake of taking "em up to show 
is lady-love. 
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“And,” he continues, “I think the 
more she learns of baseball, the less she 
likes it, and the more she becomes con- 
vinced that the game is not for gentle- 
men.” That’s where I started disliking 
Miss Clayton good and proper. 

“Did you tell her—” 

“T told her everything and advanced 
every argument. She’s adamant. She 
says she wont marry me unless I give up 
the game.” 

“And if you did, what would you work 
at?” 

“Her father offered me a position in 
his office, and my father has a fat-sal- 
aried job ready and waiting.” 

a 

“But nothing,” he says. 
game, and I want to stick to it. 
argues with common sense. She 


“T love the 
She 
has 


proved to me by statistics—Lord knows 
where she got them—that I couldn’t last 
more than a certain number of years, and 
that when that time has expired I’ll be 
starting on a business career at a time 
when I ought to be a veteran.” 

There was common sense in that argu- 


ment, and so I kept my mouth shut, 
thinking that that was the most discreet 
thing I could do at that particular point. 

“Tt isn’t,” he went on, “as though she 
argued from a feminine standpoint. She 
leaves her own personal feelings out of 
it altogether. She is common sense all 
the way through. You ought to meet 
her—” 

“No, thanks. She’d probably have me 
resigning from the Tigers inside of a 
month.” 

“She’s wonderful,” he mushes, “per- 
fectly wonderful !” 

“No doubt—” 

“The average girl would have cried 
about it, and spoken about the loss of 
social prestige entailed in marrying a 
professional player—but that isn’t 
Lucille’s way. I’m a logician, you know, 
and’ she’s hitting me where my armor 
contains a chink.” 

“A chink!” I howls. “It contains the 
whole Chinese Republic, judging by the 
way you talk.” 

“T love—” he starts moonily. 

“baseball!” I finishes. He gives 
me the once-over. ' 

“Yes—baseball,” he says wistfully. 
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“Aint it hell,” he asks, “that a man can 
never have everything he wants in this 
life?” 

“Tt is,” I says. “But you don’t know 
anything. You just ought to be a man- 
ager for a year or so!” 

After that conversation, I was a good 
deal worried over the proposition of 
keeping Tommy Delaney with the 
Tigers. I'd had my same quartette of 
twirling stars for years, and they were 
reaching -that point where the sport 
writers would say in'writing of them: 
“If they don’t go into the discard, the 
Tigers will have a great chance for the 
pennant”—which means that I was in 
the position of having to build a reserve 
pitching staff in case they did go back. 
And Tommy was the likeliest-looking 
youngster I’d seen in a long time. 

I knew that the kid loved the game, 
and that he’d stay in it if the proper 
inducements were brought to bear. So I 
figured the best thing I could do would 
be to work him all.I could where he 
was pretty sure to win, let his record get 
fat and his picture prominent on the 
sport pages, so that he’d hate to break 
away from the game. ’Cause I’ll tell 
you, there’s no man, even Roosevelt, who 
dislikes the right sort of publicity. 

At this time, and the season was three- 
quarters over, we had jumped to the top 
and were getting closer and closer to the 
point where we'd have the pennant 
cinched anda slice of the world’s-series 
money in our pockets. The team was 
going like a clock,—the Braves never 
had a thing on us,—and the wise ones 
were doping us out as favorites in the 
big series. 

Every day that passed, especially after 
I started using Tommy regularly, and 
he began making good, he fell more and 
more in love with baseball—and more 
and more in love with Lucille ; and from 
what he told me, she liked the game less 
every day. And the more he told me that, 
the more miserable I got, for every game 
he pitched I saw that I had unearthed a 
real phenom—and believe me, a pitcher 
don’t usually show what he has during 
his first season. 

Almost every year a new pitching 
sensation comes to the front, but most 
of them haven’t got the real goods, the 
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kind of stuff that put Matty and Walter 
Johnson where they are, the stuff that 
made the name of Mordecai Brown im- 
mortal. And if I was any judge, Tommy 
had that stuff. He was a combination of 
everything which goes to make up a 
good mound-man—except that common- 
sense bug. 

That was slowly and surely getting his 
goat, and I ‘often wondered whether 
Lucille What’s-her-name knew that she 
was hammering at his only vulnerable 
point. There wasn’t any of the Delilah 
stuff about her tactics, but, as Tommy 
told me one night when she’d depressed 
him especially, she always undermined 
his best arguments with common sense. 

The day before the evening in ques- 
tion, Tommy had pitched the best game 
of his career and let the Marines down 
with two hits, and the Marines leading 
the circuit in swatting. The papers of 
the next day had his picture plastered 
all over the sport pages, and Tommy 
made the mistake of taking "em up to 
show his lady-love. And what did she 
do after looking at them, but turn to 
him calmly and say: 

“Well, what of it? Can that last? 
What will happen when your arm gives 
out? You’ll be an old man starting in 
on a level with young ones!” 

If she’d used any other methods, it’d 
have been a cinch. For instance, ninety- 
nine girls out of a hundred would have 
railed at him for having his picture 
alongside that of Kid Connor, the rising 
Ethiopian pug of the West Side, or at 
the flip manner in which he was spoken 
of, or any one of a thousand other 
social features of the affair which were 
not all that they might have been. But 
Lucille was too clever for that; she 
dropped the soft stuff and stuck to 
common sense—and Tommy was too 
much of a man and too much of a 
fool to admit that a woman’s logic 
went over his head. 

Then came the game with the Buc- 
caneers: which cinched the pennant for 
us, and from then until the end of the 
season, I used Tommy every third or 
fourth day. He lost only one game of 
the bunch, and his record was over .700 
for the season—some record for a 
youngster. It was fattened, of course, 
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but he had the goods, and then some, and 
I could foresee that the fans would be 
wild with rage when the Delaney- 
Clayton nuptials were pulled off, and 
they were notified that it meant the re- 
tirement of Tommy from the ranks of 
professional players. 

The White Stockings won in the other 
circuit after a grueling finish, and when 
the world’s series started, the betting 
favored us by a five-to-four margin, 
principally because our bunch had taken 
a good rest and were in the pink of 
condition. 

That world’s series was the crowning 
point of my career. We took the first 
game 4-2, and the White Stockings 
copped the second in rather easy fashion 
5-1 after a sixth-inning slaughter of two 
of my star pitchers. But the next two 
went to us in easy style 3-1 and 2-0. 
With three games won and one lost, it 
looked like a cinch for us. The night 
after the fourth game I played my 
trump card. I pulled Tommy Delaney 
aside and whispered into his shell-like 
ear. 

“Tommy,” I says, “how would you 
like to pitch the game which will hand 
us the championship of the world?” 

He dropped back about three steps 
and looked me over like I was an escaped 
nut. 

“To-morrow!” he gasps. 
morrow’s game?” 

“The same,” I returns. 

“You mean it?” he demanded. 

“Never more serious in my life.” 

And so it was framed up, and the kid 
almost cried for joy. And I wasn’t such 
a boob as you think, putting Tommy in 
there. I knew he was chock-full of con- 
fidence—and even if we were whipped, 
the series would stand three games to 
two, which would give us the edge for 
the final rub. And believe me, I knew 
my bunch too well to believe that there’d 
be any finish to the series like the Boston 
Americans handed the Pittsburgh Pirates 
in 1903. 

And of course, Lucille Clayton was 
up in the box. He’d induced her to come, 
he told me, although she had expressed 
the wish that, he’d heed the call of com- 
mon sense and: make it his last ball game. 
That didn’t make much impression on 
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him, but it did on me. It showed me 
that she was a determined enemy. 

“Will it be your last professional 
game?” I asked. 

He looked at me peculiarly. 

“We'll discuss that after the game!” 
he says softly, and walked away very 
quickly. I was worried. 

You people who have never seen any- 
thing of baseball except from the 
stands—you who have never played or 
been in the game in fast com- 
pany —think that a _ world’s 
series is a battle of baseball 
ability. That’s where you're 
dead wrong. It’s a battle of 
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already. ‘The double-header between the 
Boston and New York American League 
teams at the close of the 1904 champion- 
ship season was dull compared to what 
this game turned out to be. 

Tommy pitched superbly. Only two 
White Stockings reached first base, and 
one of them on a bobble of our short- 
field artist. The other stepped in the 
way of a fast one and took it on the 
bean, thereby drawing a free pass to 
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The crowd had gone raving, crazy wild. 


nerve and nerves—just that and nothing 
more. Both teams are perfect baseball 
machines — it’s merely a question of 
which team has the greater amount of 
iron in its blood. 

Tommy was grim-jawed and maybe 
a mite nervous. Lucille was up there in 
the stand right near the crowded press- 
box. : 

I wont bore you with the details of 
the game. You probably know them 


first. But aside from that, they weren’t 
in the game. 

Tommy, pitching his first world’s- 
series game, shut the White Stockings 
out without a hit! Not even a scratch! 

And it was in the eighth inning, with 
Cal Hawkins on third and one out, that 
Tommy sent a high fly to deep center 
and Cal romped over the rubber on the 
throw-in with the only run which was 
scored in that greatest game in the his- 
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tory of baseball. The final score was 
one-to-nothing. They hadn’t made a 
hit; and we:had only poled out three! 

The crowd had gone raving, crazy 
wild! I have never seen anything ap- 
proaching that demonstration. They 
swarmed over the field, lifted Tommy on 
their shoulders, and paraded him for an 
hour. And then, after the first flush of 
winning a world’s championship had 
subsided, I began to feel like a victorious 
man. For I knew that after such a 
victory, no man could retire from the 
game. 

It was after we'd gotten out from 
under the showers in the club-house that 
Tommy called me aside and locked him- 


self up with me in a little private room: | 


And then he talked to me straight from 
the shoulder. 

“Johnny,” he: said softly, and I will 
say for him that: his- voice. was mighty 
wistful, “I’m much obliged for that 
chance you gave me to-day, and I’m 
glad I made good: [ hated to tell you 
before the game, and’ I hate-worse now— 
but”—he took a folded paper from his 
pocket—“here’s my formal notice—” 

“Notice?” 

“I’m quitting the: Tigers!” 

“Quitting?” I couldn’t believe the 
evidence of my senses: 

“Ves,”—sadly.. “I’ve promised!” 

“She—” I started; and he broke me 
off. 

“Let’s don’t argue: it; Johnny. I’m 
more* sorry than you. But this time— 
well, I’m afraid it’s all off: I love the 
game—but she—Aw,. gosh! you know 
how it is—” 


I’m afraid I got a little hot under 


the collar, as I shouldn't have done. I 
got up and started pacing that room. I 
never was much at keeping my temper 
under control, and believe me, it’s cost 
me many a five-spot atthe hands.of cruel 
umpires. 

I railed: at him straight from the 
shoulder:. [. told: him» he-was:a henpecked 


boob:. I mentionedi:a few personal traits: 
commen: to: damfools- im general) and: 


stated! that: he» had: ’em: all}. and’ them 
some:. [i informed! hinr that:any girl who 
would want. a: man in his:position to give 
up: the: game: wasn’t fit to be any man’s 
wife—and that’s where I went one too 
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many. He was-out-of his-chair, and I be- 
lieved for a minute that» he was: going to 
mix things. But no such: luck—he was 
too common-sense and logical. 

“We've been friends, Johnny,” he says 
low and even, “and I owe you much, so 
I’m not going: to knock the tar out of 
you now—especially as-I can understand 
why you are sore. I’m quitting because 
I promised I’d quit. That’s all. So 
long.” He held out his hand. I tried to 
be game, and I shook it. It’s hard on a 
manager to lose a star that way. 

“S’long!”’ I choked. “I guess-I ought 
to apologize for what I just said—but 
I can’t! Maybe I will some other day!” 

He left. And that night, when I 
should have been the happiest man in the 
world, I was: one of the most miserable. 
Imagine how Connie Mack would have 
felt if Eddie Collins had jumped him 
just when he was beginning to make 
good. Imagine how he feels to-day with 
Frank Baker retiring from the game! 
Maybe Baker’s reasons are good,—for 
Baker,—but I'll be hanged if I can’t 
sympathize with Connie! 

But the next morning came the big 
surprise. . I wasn't. entirely dressed 
when a bellhop knocks: at my door and 
hands me a card. I looked: at: it indif- 
ferently, and when I saw the: name | 
almost did a Brodie through the window. 
The card read, im script: 

Miss Luctlle Clayton 

Lucille Claytom!) What: im thunder 
was she doing at my hotel? I ripped off 
the red necktie I: was: putting on and 
substituted a gray one. I changed my 
tan shoes-for black, and put: my diamond 
scarf-pim im my pants: pocket: I can be 
as: much» of a: gentlemam as- any; of ’em, 
in a pinch.. And them I! went:down to the 
sun-parior andi lamped: her closely for 
the first time. 

Quitting. baseball’ is: an: awful serious 
thing, but maybe,. after: all). quitting: a 
girl like: that: is: "most as: serious:. She 
stepped forward}. smiling semewhat 
grimly,. and: introduced: a: lorgnetted 
dame: who was: convoying: her: 

“My mother,” she: said’ with one: of 
those burbling-brook: voices: And. the 
antiquated old girl gave me a set of 
fish’ fingers: to. touch, sized’ me: up at 
about three hundred below par, and 
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“She says she loves the game now,” I orates, “‘and she wants you to come back init. And I apologize for everything I 
said last night—I’m dead sorry. And she’s a brick, a bird, a woman any man should be 
proud of. And I'll raise your salary a thousand next year, and—” 
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sailed away to a neutral corner of the 
parlor, leaving me and Lucille alone 
together. 

She leaned forward and smiled con- 
fidentially into my eyes. My heart al- 
most busted three buttons off my vest. 

“Tommy has spoken of me?” she 
started. 

“Ves,” 

A couple of dimples appeared and 
laughed at me. Another button! “And 
I suppose you hate me very much for 
inducing him to get out of baseball?” 

“Well—not hate—” 

“But you do think I’m unreasonable, 
capricious, et cetera?” 

“T did!” 

“And now—” 

I gazed at her straight. 

“Maybe I don’t blame him so much!” 

She crimsoned at that. 

“And he said you were crabbed,” she 
smiled. ‘He told me about your parting 
yesterday afternoon I’m dreadfully 
sorry you were bitter at him.” 

That hit me in a sort of soft spot. 

“*Scusin’ me,” I started in, getting 
wound up as I proceeded, “I’m thinking 


if you were in my place, you’d get sore 


too. Here I took him when he was as 
green as an apple in April and taught 
him all he knows about baseball, and 
I’ve given him chances, and brought him 
to the point where he’ll be a wizard next 
year, and—why Babe Adams aint in his 
class, in his palmiest days—and then a 
woman who I’ve never seen, she—she—” 

“T understand,” she said gently. “And 
he was broken up over it too. He loves 
baseball. Now listen to me: I was 
opposed to the game and especially to 
Tommy being a professional player. But 
yesterday I was in the grandstand, and 
when I saw how those tens of thousands 
of people salaamed to him, how they ac- 
claimed him a popular hero, how many 
of them actually love him—I’ll admit 
that I felt proud and happy ; and for the 
first time I understood how he loved the 
game so dearly. It’s different than I 
thought it was—and so, I wanted to 
come straight to you and apologize for 
luring him away from the game, and to 
see if you wont take him back.” 

“You mean—” 

“That I want him to continue to play. 
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It’s so wonderful—and he’s such a 
hero—” 

Believe me, I was staggered. I was 
hanging on the ropes and seeing stars. 
Here was this woman who’d pulled the 
common-sense dope, getting converted 
because he was a popular hero! Oh! she 
was a brick, all right! I wanted to kiss 
her, and told her so, but she just smiled 


_and advised me not to. 


“Can I phone Tommy now?” I asked. 
“He’s at his club.” 

“Do!” she says. “I’ll wait. Wont it 
be a surprise to him?” 

And while we were waiting, I almost 
fell in love with her myself. And then, 
less than twenty minutes later, in walked 
Tommy, head up and shoulders back. 
Some good-looking chap, Tommy. 

I jumped forward and pumped his 
hand. Then he lamped Lucille. 

“Lucille !’ he gasps. “What are you 
doing here?” He turns to me. ‘Did you 
send for her?” 

“Nix!” I gurgles, “and likewise 
‘No!’” Then I started in and did a 
Patrick Henry on her charms, and little 
by little I doped out her proposition. 

“She says she loves the game now,” I 
orates, ‘“‘and she wants you to come back 
in it. And I apologize for everything I 
said last night—I’m dead sorry. And 
she’s a brick, a bird, a woman any man 
should be proud of. And I’ll raise your 
salary a thousand next year, and— 
What’s the matter?” 

He was shaking his head and smiling 
sadly. 
“Sorry,” he was saying, and we were 
both suddenly dead silent, me and 
Lucille—seemed like we couldn't 
breathe. ‘But it’s no go. I love baseball 
—more than you know. But whether 
Lucille has changed her mind or not— 
she—I—” He sort of choked. 

“What you mean?” I said in terror. 

“That no matter what she thinks now, 
she made me see the common-sense view- 
point long ago. And she was right, then. 
It would be a senseless thing for me to 
do—this staying in baseball. She showed 
me that. So, old man, my resignation 
goes at it lays!” 

And that’s the way I lost him—the 
best young pitcher I ever saw. Common 
sense—piffle ! 
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ILLUSTRATED 
HE hansom pulled up with a 
ga jerk opposite Hyde Court 
Mansions, and the Honorable 
Reginald Seton, in the gloss- 
iest of top hats and the most delicate 
of gray frock coats, stepped out care- 
fully to the pavement. Then, with the 
graceful deliberation that marked all his 
movements, he extracted half-a-crown 
from his waistcoat pocket and handed 
it to the driver. 

The man pocketed the coin with a 
wheezy “Than ye, sir,” and leaning over 
from his box, inquired furtively, “Wot’s 
goin’ to win ter-day, guv’nor?” 

Reggie sighed. 

“My bookmaker,” he said, adjusting 
his field glasses to a nicer angle. Then, 
with his. head slightly on one side, he 
mounted the two or three stone steps 
that led into the big block of flats. 

The lift-man, who looked like a dirty 
edition of a Roman emperor, touched 
his cap as Reggie approached. 

“Mr. Delmar’s flat, sir?” he inquired, 
opening the door. 

Reggie nodded. 

“They tell me, sir,” pursued the lift- 
man, as he and Reggie progressed 
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heavenwards, “that Little Eva’s very 
‘ot to-day—very ’ot indéed, sir.” 

“How unpleasant for her jockey!” re- 
plied Reggie, with a slight shudder. 

The lift-man smiled respectfully. 

“It’s a good tip, sir,” he observed. 
“T ’ad it straight from the stable.” 

Reggie looked at him with admiration. 

“Did you really, Smith?” he said. 
“How clever of you! The only things 
I’ve ever had from a stable have been 
bills.” 

“Ah, well, sir,” said the lift-man in- 
dulgently, “you can afford to pay ’em.” 

Reggie shook his head. 

“That’s just where you’re wrong, 
Smith. I can afford not to — which is 
much more important.” 

The lift stopped at the third landing, 
and Mr. Smith flung ‘back the trellised 
iron gate. Then he stepped out after 
Reggie, and crossing to the door exactly 
opposite, pressed the electric bell. 

“Thank you, Smith,” said Reggie 
languidly. “You are what Lord Rose- 
bery would call ‘very efficient.’ ” 

The bell was answered by a middle- 
aged, clean-shaven man with a face like 
a tired sphinx. 
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““Good-morning, Ropes,” said Reggie. 
“Is Mr. Delmar up?” 

Ropes stepped back, opening the door. 

“Mr. Delmar is dressing, sir. I think 
he is expecting you.” 

“T know he is,” said Reggie, advanc- 
ing into the hall and beginning to take 
off his gloves. “Has he ordered the 
car?” 

“Nine-thirty sharp, sir.” 

Reggie smiled. 

“Ah, well,” he said, “I think we shall 
be ready by ten with any luck.” 

“Yes sir,” replied Ropes. “I should 
think so, sir.” 

“You were always an optimist, Ropes,” 
said Reggie. 

At that moment a door on the further 
side of the hall was thrown open, and a 
voice—a peculiarly engaging, good-tem- 
pered sort of voice—inquired cheerfully : 

“That you, Reggie?” 

Reggie laid down his hat and stick on 
the settee. 

“The answer,” he said, “is in the af- 
firmative.” 

“Well, come in,” replied the voice, 
“and don’t be an ass.” 

Accepting the first suggestion, Reggie 
walked across the hall. 

The room which he entered was as 
comfortable as a man’s bedroom has any 
right to be. A wood fire was crackling 
away pleasantly in the grate, and reflect- 
ing a comfortable glow on the two or 
three excellent specimens of Mr. Finch 
Stuart’s talent which hung upon the 
walls. 

On the bed sat Tony, tastefully 
draped in a white Turkish bathrobe. 
He was smoking a cigarette and helping 
himself out of a bottle of champagne 
from the table beside him. 

Reggie looked at him reprovingly. 

“Tony,” he said, “I thought you had 
long ago abandoned that ‘disgusting 
English habit of eating breakfast.” 

Tony shook his head. 

“You have always misjudged me,”- he 
said. “My real tastes are as simple as a 
schoolboy’s. Have some?” 

He poured out a glass and handed it 
to Reggie, at the same time casting a 
critical eye over the latter’s clothes. 

“My dear Reggie,” he said, “syou are 
very beautiful, but do you think that’s 
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the most suitable costume for motoring 
down to Newmarket in?” 

“Quite,” said Reggie contentedly, “if 
one goes inside.” 

“Oh,” replied Tony, ‘‘you’ve arranged 
it, have you? May I hear the details?” 

“Certainly,” said Reggie, sipping 
gracefully from his glass. “You will 
perform your usual miracles with the 
steering-wheel; Musette will watch you 
with grave approval; and Gwendoline 
and I will sit behind and hold hands.” 

“And suppose Musette wants to go in- 
side?” 

Reggie smiled. 

“T am not the least afraid of that,” he 
said. 

Tony got up from the bed and began 
to shed his bathrobe. 

“Well, you had better hold Gwendo- 
line’s hand as engagingly as you can,” 
he said. “It will probably be your last 
chance, as far as I’m concerned.” 

Reggie looked at him with a faint 
wrinkle in his forehead. 

“Ts it a riddle, Tony?” he asked plain- 
tively. “I am no good at riddles unless 
I’m slightly drunk.” 

“The answer,” said Tony, selecting a 
shirt with some care, “is Little Eva. It 
is very painful, but the fact remains that 
if Little Eva doesn’t win to-day, there’s 
an end of Anthony Delmar.” 

Reggie paused in the act of lighting a 
cigarette. 

“You're not thinking of poisoning 
yourself, are you, Tony?” he asked with 
interest. ‘Because, if so, a doctor chap 
once told me—” 

Tony laughed. 

“You’re always very helpful, Reggie,” 
he said; “but, as a matter of fact, I’ve 
not the least idea of doing anything so 
exciting. I only mean that unless Little 
Eva brings it off, we’ve finished this par- 
ticular chapter. I’ve no doubt Ropes 
will lend me a tenner, but, bar that, I 
shall be what Pat O’Donnell used to call 
‘bruk to the bruff.’ ” 

For the first time, Reggie looked a lit- 
tle serious. 

“Are things really as bad as that?” he 
asked. 

“Worse,” said Tony calmly, “—much 
worse. There are my unhappy tradesmen 
to be considered. That’s the only point 
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that worries me. I hate doing a trades- 
man, Reggie, but I’m afraid I shall have 
to.” 

“Of course you will,” said Reggie 
hopefully. ‘We’re always having to do 
unpleasant things in this life. It’s what 
my uncle, the Bishop, calls ‘our duty.’ 
You’ll have to go bankrupt, Tony, and 
then borrow a few thousands and start 
over again.” 

Tony, who was adjusting his tie with 
some care, smiled. 

“Tt’s a good idea,” he said, “but, un- 
fortunately, I’ve rather forestalled it. 
The five thousand that I’ve got on Little 
Eva with Morris and Weaver was a sort 
of farewell testimonial from my friends. 
I think I touched everyone except you 
and Ropes, and Ropes has been paying 
the bills for at least a fortnight. I really 
can’t go on any longer, or the poor fel- 
low will have lost all he’s robbed me of.” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve put the 
actual cash up?” demanded Reggie in 
horror. 

“T had to, my dear Reggie. That little 
beast Murray, who runs the business, 
wouldn’t take a ‘pony’ from me unless 
he saw the color of it first.” 

“And what do you stand to win?” 

Tony sighed. 

“Twenty-seven thousand pounds,” he 
said. “It’s a beautiful sum, isn’t it? I 
could pay my bills and live for nearly 
three years on it.” 

Reggie poured himself out the re- 
mainder of the champagne. 

“You make me feel quite faint, Tony,” 
he said, ‘““—you’re so spacious.” Then he 
took a long drink. “And what do you 
propose doing,” he added, “if Little 
Eva’s beaten?” 

“T shall have to work,” said Tony. 

Reggie stared at him in unaffected 
amazement. 

“Have to what!” he demanded. 

“Work,” repeated Tony. “I believe 
it’s very difficult and unpleasant, but I 
don’t see any other prospect.” 

A look of mingled horror and admira- 
tion crept across Reggie’s face. 
“What could you do?” 

breathlessly. 

“T might drive a car,” answered Tony 
hopefully. “I can’t think of anything 
else at the moment.” 


he asked 
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Reggie took a deep breath. 

“You’re splendid, Tony,” he said. 
“You remind me of Roosevelt. But of 
course it’s absurd. You must marry some 
woman with money. There are plenty of 
them who’d jump at you.” 

Tony shivered. 

“Fancy being jumped at by a 
woman!” he said plaintively. “It makes 
me feel like a new hat.” 

“Well, you’re a bad hat,” retorted 
Reggie, laughing; “that’s quite near 
enough. Seriously, though, my dear 
Tony, you can’t possibly be allowed to 
go under. London would never be the 
same again. It would be as bad as 
Romano’s being burned down. You must 
marry, of course. What’s the use of 
being the most popular man in London 
if you can’t marry a rich woman when 
you want to?” 

“Well, suggest somebody.” 

Reggie pondered for a moment. 

“Why not Mrs. Holderworthy ?” 

Tony picked an errant thread off his 
perfectly cut blue suit. “In order to be 
facetious, Reggie,” he said, “it is not 
necessary to be disgusting.” 

Reggie sighed. 

“IT am doing my best,” he declared. 
“What about Musette? She obviously 
has the good taste to appreciate you, and 
she seems to have plenty of money. By 
the way, Tony, who is she, really? Wil- 
son asked me about her after he met her 
with you at Kempton, and when I said 
I didn’t know, he grinned. If I hadn't 
had a pair of Dobbie’s boots on, I should 
have kicked him.” 

Tony shrugged his shoulders. 

“My dear Reggie,” he said, “I know 
very little more about Musette than you 
do. I met her exactly two months ago 
in the Bois, when, in her extremely 
sensible way, she stopped and asked me 
to get rid of some futile Frenchman who 
had been following her about for the 
best part of an hour.” 

“How charming!” said Reggie. “That 
sort of thing never happens to me. Did 
you hurt him?” 

“T think he shuddered a little at my 
accent,” replied Tony. ‘Anyhow, he 
cleared out, and I took Musette back to 
the Hotel de Paris, where she was stay- 
ing. There I met Mr. Watson, and they 
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asked me to call on them in London.” 

“Tt sounds like Phillips Oppenheim 
at his best,” said Reggie. “But surely 
you must have found out something more 
since then. What relation is she to the 
old lady, and where does the girl get her 
money from?” 

Tony shook his head. 

“T’ve no idea,” he said. ‘She has. 
never offered to tell me anything, and 
so, of course, I’ve never asked her. We 
have just been pals—that’s all.” 

Reggie helped himself to a cigarette. 

“Well, you can’t live in Curzon Street 
on nothing,” he said. “I’ve tried it. 
They must have at least five thousand a 
year. I think you will have to marry her, 
Tony, and trust to luck.” 

Tony laughed a little uneasily. 

“Perhaps she wouldn’t marry me,” he 
said. 

“Any woman would marry you if you 
asked her nicely. You have got such an 
alluring voice.” 

Tony suddenly straightened himself. 

“Well, I’m not going to marry Mu- 
sette,” he said. “It would be a dashed 
shame.” Then he walked across the 
room and rang the bell. 

Reggie said nothing. With his head 
on one side, he smoked away thought- 
fully. 

The silence was broken by the en- 
trance of Ropes, 

“Ts the car here?” inquired Tony. 

“It has been round exactly twenty 
minutes, sir,” replied Ropes equably. “TI 
have put in the luncheon basket and 
three bottles of champagne. Everything 
is quite ready, sir.” 

“Good,” said Tony, picking up two 
or three stray sovereigns from the dress- 
ing-table. “I will now put on my coat, 
Ropes.” 

The impassive man-servant stepped 
out into the hall, reappearing a moment 
later with a magnificent garment, in 
which Tony proceeded to thrust himself. 

“If anyone should call, sir?” said 
Ropes interrogatively. 

Tony picked up his cap. 

“Tell them,” he said, “that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

“Yes sir,” replied Ropes gravely. 

Three minutes afterwards, with Tony 
at the wheel, and Reggie reclining lux- 
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uriously in the beautiful limousine body, 
the big Rolls-Royce drew noiselessly 
away down Picadilly. Whatever Tony’s 
shortcomings might be, he could cer- 
tainly drive a car. Threading his way 
through the traffic with a very poetry of 
judgment, he glided round the corner of 
Park Lane and cutting across the bows 
of an onrushing motor-bus, disappeared 
in the direction of Curzon Street before 
the indignant brake-grabbing driver of 
the latter could recall a single adequate 
word. 

In front of a small, recently painted 
house, he brought the big six-cylinder to 
a standstill. Then he turned round. 

“Tll ring,” he said. “Don’t you 
trouble to get out.” 

“T wasn’t going to,” said Reggie 
pleasantly. 

As a matter of fact, there was no 
necessity for the exertion, for just as 
Tony was preparing to disembark, the 
door of the house opened, and a tall, 
pleasant-looking girl, neatly dressed in 
blue serge, stepped out to the pavement. 

Tony jumped down and took off his 
cap, while Reggie gracefully rose and 
followed his example. 

The girl smiled gravely. 

“T am afraid you must have had a 
very bad night,” she said. “You are 
only twenty minutes late.” 

“Mine is the hand that dragged him 
from his lair, Miss Gilbert,” said Reggie 
languidly. “But for me he would still be 
in his bath.” 

The girl looked at him... 

“That was very kind of you, Mr. 
Seton,” she said gently. “I have heard 
you are rather an expert at getting out 
of hot water yourself.” 

Tony chuckled. 

“Bravo, Musette!” he said. “Right on 
the point. If you want to follow it up, 
say you are going to ride inside.” 

Musette’s eyes twinkled. 

“Why, of course!” she said. “Where 
else should I sit?” 

Reggie, who was still standing, looked 
at her appealingly. 

“You have driven with Tony before,” 
he said, ‘‘and you know the risks you are 
running. Death is much easier on the 
box seat. Besides, I want to hold Gwen- 
doline’s hand.” 
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“T am not at all sure that it is respect- 
able,” said Musette severely. 

“It will only be her left hand,” 
pleaded Reggie. 

“Oh, well, in that case,” said Musette ; 
and without further objection, she seated 
herself alongside of Tony. 

Five minutes’ flirtation with death 
brought the car to Portman Mansions, 
where Gwendoline, a charming blend of 
Dresden china and Paquin, floated deli- 
cately into the limousine. 

Then away past Euston and King’s 
Cross, up through the sordid dreariness 
of Pentonville, and so out onto the far- 
flung Broxbourne Road. 

Once clear of the general traffic, Tony 
began to enjoy himself. Over the first 
ten police-ridden miles, the big car 
glided along at a steady twenty-five, and 
then, as the houses became fewer, and 
the green fields began to appear on either 
side of the road, the index finger on the 
speedometer crept encouragingly up. 

Musette, who seemed to be blessed 
with delightfully steady nerves, watched 
him with frank interest. She made no 
attempt to talk, such conversation as 
there was being almost wholly confined 
to spirited comments from Tony on the 
extraordinary prevalence of deaf: and 
lame pedestrians. Indeed, his only de- 
parture from this interesting monologue 
was an occasional hurried request to 
Musette to “Give ’em the Gabriel,” a 
presentation which she effected with 
promptness and efficiency. 

From the tonneau behind, Reggie, 
who was softly stroking Gwendoline’s 
hand, surveyed them with languid ap- 
proval. “I don’t suppose,” he said con- 
tentedly, “that there are four such 
charming people as ourselves in the 
whole of England.” 

Gwendoline looked a little doubtful. 

“T think Musette is very nice,” she 
said, “but I don’t quite understand her.” 

“You should never understand any- 
one,” replied Reggie. “It’s like knowing 
the answer to a riddle.” 

“Does Tony love her?” asked Gwen- 
doline. 

Reggie thought for a moment. 

“T’m inclined to believe it’s more seri- 
ous than that,” he said. “I have an idea 
that he likes her.” 
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Gwendoline wrinkled her forehead. 

“T can’t love anyone I don’t like.” she 
said decisively. “I’ve tried several times, 
and it’s always been a failure.” 

“T can,” observed Reggie frankly. “I 
love lots of people, but I don’t like any- 
one very much except you and Tony, and 
Martin, my valet. If you all died, I 
should become what my uncle calls ‘a 
slave to passion.’ ”’ 

“Tt sounds rather nice,” said Gwendo- 
line. 

Reggie sighed. “It’s dreadfully ex- 
pensive,” he observed. 

Except for a slight misunderstanding 
with a farm cart on the borders of Cam- 
bridgeshire, which Tony patched up with 
a charming apology and a sovereign, no 
untoward incident marred the remainder 
of the drive. Half-past one was just 
striking as the car entered the outskirts 
of Newmarket. Through the broad. 
gray main street, with its stray race- 
horses and its lounging throng of gai- 
tered, clean-shaven men, Tony steered a 
sober and considerate course. The town 
was full of visitors, and almost every 
other man who passed either touched his 
cap or waved a cheery greeting. 

Musette smiled. 

“You seem to be the best-known per- 
son in London, Tony,” she said. 

“To the police,” said Tony modestly. 
“T believe I am.” 

A swift run up the hill, a sharp turn 
to the right, and the Heath, fresh and 
green in the crisp October air, stretched 
out gloriously before them. Tony 
brought the car to a standstill just be- 
yond the enclosure, and then leaning 
over, affectionately patted the dash- 
board. 

“Good girl!” he said. 

Musette nodded. 

“She has done splendidly. You must 
give her a nice helping of oil while I 
get lunch ready.” 

The latter operation did not take long. 
A well-meant offer of assistance from 
Reggie and Gwendoline was firmly, if 
politely, declined, and by the time Tony 
had attended to the car’s requirements, 
a pleasing medley of champagne, lobster 
mayonnaise, cold tongue and Madeira 
jelly was set out invitingly on the port- 
able table inside the body. 
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“Here,” said Reggie, raising his glass 
and leaning back luxuriously, “is the 
health of the gentleman who invented 
that charming phrase, ‘the idle rich.’ ”’ 

“You might have drunk mine first,” 
said Gwendoline, “after holding my 
hand the whole way down.” 

“Reggie,” said Tony, “has the most 
perfect manner and the most imperfect 
manners of anybody I know. Musette, 
your health!” 

Musette bowed gravely. 

“My toast,” she said, “is that you 
may back the winner.” 

“Tony,” said Reggie, “has backed 
Little Eva. I think I shall do the same. 
The lift-man told me that she was ‘very 
ot.’ ” 

“Ts that what they call a ‘tip?’ ” asked 
Gwendoline, wrinkling her forehead. 

“Hush, child,” said Reggie, patting 
her hand. ‘Such: expressions are not 
comely for a young girl to use.” 

“T am sorry, dear,” said Gwendoline, 
“but. you might put ten bob on for me. 
I want some new gloves badly. You 
have nearly worn out this pair.” 

“T can’t be left out,’ said Musette, 
producing her purse. “Tony, you look 
honest. Here’s a sovereign for Little 
Eva.” 

Tony took the coin. 

“T’ll hedge against you all,” he said. 
“It may bring me luck.” 

“Well, here goes my last fiver,” said 
Reggie with a sigh. “If Little Eva’s 
beaten, I shall dine with you all in turn 
next week.” 

“Have we time for a quarter of a 
cigarette ?”’ asked Gwendoline. “I feel 
the gambler’s tremors coming on. Look 
at my hand. It’s trembling like a leaf.” 

“A white rose petal,” said Reggie gal- 
lantly, “would be a more accurate simile. 
Have one of mine. They’re Russian, and 
not paid for.” 

Gwendoline helped herself delicately. 

“Reggie,” she said, “never pays for 
anything ; he thinks it’s vulgar.” 

“Tt certainly isn’t common,” observed 
Tony. “Reggie carries it to extremes, 
however. I remember his tailor once say- 
ing to him with tears in his voice, ‘Ah, 
Mr. Seton, I shall either have to give 
you up or else take my lad away from 
Harrow. I can’t afford the two.’ ” 
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“ “And which did he do?” asked Gwen- 
doline, puffing out a little cloud of 
smoke. 

Tony waved his hand towards Reg- 
gie’s perfect frock coat. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘is the answer.” 

Gwendoline shook her head sadly. 

“I always thought,” she said, “that 
there was some dark secret in Reggie’s 
life. Hallo, there’s a bell! Let’s put 
away these things and go and see what’s 
happening.” 

Between them, Tony and Musette 
quickly packed up the débris of lunch- 
eon, and then, leaving the car in charge 
of a courteous if somewhat heavily sub- 
orned policeman, they all four made 
their way into the enclosure. 

As is usually the case on Cambridge- 
shire day, the Heath was packed in a 
manner which must have been highly 
gratifying to the directors of the race- 
course. On the further side of the track, 
the spectators stretched away down to 
the bushes in a long, continuous line, 
while both the stands and the enclosure 
were as full of people as such superior 
and expensive places could rightly ex- 
pect to be. 

As soon as the first two races were 
over, there came a rush for the paddock, 
where the Cambridgeshire horses were 
being saddled. 

“T vote we stop where we are,” said 
Tony, turning to the others. “What does 
anyone say?” 

“Just as you please, as far as I’m con- 
cerned,” said Reggie. “I like to have a 
look at the runners, but I’m always ready 
to be unselfish.” 

Tony laughed. 

“Why, Reggie,” he said, “if it wasn’t 
for the tail, you wouldn’t know one end 
of a horse from another.” 

“Of course not,” admitted Reggie 
calmly; “but I like to walk round and 
say that so-and-so looks a bit fine drawn, 
and thingumybob a little tucked up. It’s 
wonderful how people always agree with 
you.” 

“T shouldn’t,” said Gwendoline, with 
decision. “I never agree with you, Reg- 
gie, except when you tell me I’m beau- 
tiful.” 

Tony raised his hand. 

“Don’t quarrel, children,” he said, 
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“until the race is over. I shall break 
down if you do.” 

“Here they come,” cried Reggie, as 
the small group of men clustered round 
the entrance to the paddock, suddenly 
scattered to right and left. ‘Look out 
for Little Eva.” 

A handsome chestnut, his coat gleam- 
ing like new bronze in the mellow after- 
noon sunlight, was the first to appear. 
He came out sideways, prancing and 
shaking his head, and then, twisting 
round, galloped up past the stands, send- 
ing the earth flying beneath his heels. 

“That’s Colchester, who’s twelfth on 
the menu,” said Tony. ‘“He’s the only 
one I’m afraid of.” 

“Let’s hope he’ll break his neck,” said 
Reggie piously. ‘Here are the others.” 

One after another, the fifteen runners 
cantered down the course, being greeted 
with successive cheers that swelled or 
sunk according to their position in the 
betting. The loudest welcome of all was 
reserved for the last, a beautiful, shapely 
black, carrying the famous Rothschild 
colors. 

Tony moistened his lips. “There she 
goes,” he said quietly. ‘Pretty mare, 
isn’t she?” 

No one answered. Only Musette was 
looking at him. The others were gazing 
down the course after the horses. 

From the stands, the start was plainly 
visible. One could see the tall posts of 
the gate, and the various runners fidget- 
ing about like small black dots. For 
about five minutes the movement con- 
tinued, while a silent tension gradually 
spread throughout the thousands of 
watching figures. 

The sharp ting of a bell, a sudden 
gasping cry, “They’re off!” and every- 
one was leaning forward, staring eagerly 
towards the broken line that rolled un- 
steadily up the course. 

On they came, while louder and ever 
louder the vast volume of voices swelled 
into a frenzied roar of excitement. 

“The Dryad wins!” “Colchester! 
Colchester!” “Little Eva for a hun- 
dred!” “The Dryad! The Dryad!”’ 

Neck and neck in the center of the 
course, three horses were sweeping along, 
clear by a couple of lengths from the 
parti-colored medley behind. A hundred 
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yards from home and they were still 
level, the gap behind them widening at 
every stride. Suddenly one of them fal- 
tered. A sudden shout, “The Dryad’s 
beat!” burst from a thousand throats, 
and the next moment, locked in an ap- 
parently inseparable stride, Colchester 
and Little Eva came thundering past the 
post. 

The wild cheering died down into a 
brief spell of almost intolerable silence. 
Every eye was glued to the tall frame, 
awaiting the fateful decision. 

With a perfectly steady hand, Tony 
lit a cigarette. 

“Colchester’s won,” he said quietly. 
“A short head, I should think.” 

The words ‘had 
hardly left his lips 
when a hoarse roar 
proclaimed the hoist- 
ing of the numbers. 

12 
6 
9 

Tony laughed 
lightly. “I thought 
so,” he said. “Reggie, 
you’ve lost your 
fiver. Let 
hope it 
teach you not to 
gamble.” 

But for once Reg- 
gie had no answer. 
He was staring down 
the course, biting 
jerkingly at an unlit 
cigarette. 

It was Gwendoline 
who broke the silence. 
she said, “I can’t let you starve. 
must come and dine with us.” 

Tony thrust his hand into his pocket 
and pulled out Reggie’s five-pound note. 

“Musette,” he observed, “there is still 
corn in Egypt. What about the Savoy?” 

Musette, who had been looking at him 
with rather troubled eyes, shook her head 
and smiled. 

“No, Tony,” she said. “I should be 
haunted by Mr. Seton’s ghost. You must 
dine with me at Curzon Street. You 
really must.” 

“Perhaps it would be more decent,” 
said Tony. “After all, Reggie was a 
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“Poor Reggie,” she © 
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friend of mine before he went under. 
I’ll send the fiver to the anti-Socialist 
fund.” 

Reggie, who seemed to have recovered 
himself, turned round with a hearty 
laugh. 

“Yours is a callous heart, Tony,” he 
said. “Suppose we leave this scene of 
vice and get back to town. There’s sure 
to be a poisonous crush after the last 
race.” 

“I’m ready,” replied Musette. 

“So am I,” added Gwendoline, 
less Tony wants to stay.” 

Tony buttoned his coat. 

“Mr. Delmar’s interest in racing,” he 
observed, “is temporarily suspended.” 

It was just six 
o’clock when the 
big, dust-stained car 
pulled up outside 
Portman Mansions. 

~ Reggie opened the 
door, and Gwen- 
doline, after collect- 
ing her various pos- 
sessions, rustled 
daintily out. 

“Eight o'clock, 
Reggie,” she said, 
“and there’s a wood- 
cock for dinner. 
Don’t be late. Good- 
by, Miss Gilbert. 
Good-by, Tony. I’m 
frightfully sorry 
Little Eva lost.” 

“Your griefs are 
mine, Gwendoline,” 
observed Tony 

gravely. “Where do you want to get 
out, Reggie?” 

“Oh, drop Miss Gilbert next,’ said 
Reggie. “I’ll come along with you to 
Hyde Court.” 

A few minutes brought them to Cur- 
zon Street, where Musette alighted. 

“Eight o’clock also, Tony,” she said ; 
“but I’m afraid there’s no woodcock. It 
will be an impromptu feast.” 

“I’m not greedy,” said Tony. “It is 
one of my few good points.” 

Reggie climbed into the vacant seat 
alongside of him, and waving farewell 
to Musette, they slid off mnoiselessly 
round the corner. Neither of them spoke 
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until the car drew up “outside Tony’s 
flat. Then Reggie laid his hand on his 
friend’s arm. 

“Don’t be stupid, Tony,” he said. 
“Marry Musette. You'll make her very 
happy.” 

Tony remained silent. 

“Very well,” said Reggie, with a sigh. 
“It’s not my business. There is only one 
other thing I want to say. As far as it 
goes, Tony, you know that what’s mine 
is yours. You’ll let me do what I can?” 

“My dear Reggie,’ said Tony, 
“there’s only one luxury I can afford to 
carry away from this absurd city, and 
that’s the thought that there was one 
person I never borrowed any money 
from. Still, it’s quite charming of you, 
Reggie. Come and have breakfast with 
me in the morning.” 

Reggie nodded. 

Leaving the car in charge of the porter 
on duty, Tony climbed a little wearily 
up the stairs that led to his flat. As he 
opened the door, he was met in the hall 
by the impassive Ropes. 

“T see from your expression, Ropes,” 
he said, “that you have been reading the 
evening paper.” 

Ropes inclined his head. 

“If you will pardon me, sir,” he ob- 
served, “I was deeply distressed to see 
that Little Eva had lost, very deeply dis- 
tressed, sir.” 

Tony took off his coat and hat and 
handed them over to his sorrowing re- 
tainer. 

“Ah, well, Ropes,” he remarked, 
“we’ve had a pleasant time while it 
lasted. You must go to Lord North; 
he’s been pestering me to give you up 
for years. You'll have a bigger scope 
there for your peculiar abilities.” 

Ropes shook his head. 

“T shall be sorry to disappoint his 
lordship, sir, but it would be impossible 
for me to accept another place. If you 
can no longer retain my services, I shall 
retire.” 

“T suppose you are very rich, Ropes?” 
said Tony sadly. 

Ropes bowed. “Quite comfortably off, 
thank you, sir. I trust, sir, if you will 
excuse my mentioning such a matter, the 
question of wages may not lead you to 
dismiss me before it is quite convenient. 
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I should be deeply distressed if you al- 
lowed such a consideration to influence 
you, sir.” 

“You shall at least have the felicity 
of helping me dress for dinner, Ropes,” 
replied Tony gravely. “We will discuss 
these unpleasant sordid topics to-morrow 
morning.” 

Half an hour later, a taxi pulled up 
outside Musette’s house in Curzon Street, 
and Tony, faultlessly accoutered, stepped 
out. He was shown into a room on the 
left of the hall, where Musette, grace- 
fully slender in a dark blue evening 
frock, was sitting back in an easy-chair 
turning over the pages of a novel. 

“It will be a duet,” she said, holding 
out her hand, which Tony kissed. ‘‘Poor 
Aunt Jemima is in bed with a headache.” 

“A day of disasters,” observed Tony. 
“T felt it when I got up this morning.” 

Musette laid down her novel and 
rising from her chair, accepted his arm. 

“We'll hope, at all events,” she said, 
“that the food will be an exception.” 

They crossed the hall to the dining- 
room, where a small round table, bright 
with silver and glasses, stood out attract- 
ively against the black oak paneling of 
the walls. The only light came from 
four red-shaded candles in the center. 

Assisted by a bottle of Lafitte, Tony’s 
immediate troubles faded luxuriously 
from his memory. He possessed to a 
supreme degree that enviable gift of 
living in the present, and as he chatted 
away cheerfully to Musette, the thought 
that on the morrow he would be facing 
an unsympathetic world without a penny 
in his pocket never once intruded its un- 
pleasant image. 

It was only in the small room after- 
wards, when he was sitting over the fire 
smoking a cigar and watching the light 
flickering softly on Musette’s white arms, 
that the sudden realization of his posi- 
tion gripped him. With a horrible ab- 
ruptness it occurred to him that this was 
probably the last time he would see her. 
Up till that moment he had never 
thought about his relations with Musette. 
Without making love to her, he had 
drifted into a kind of charming inti- 
macy, quite different from anything he 
had previously experienced. Now the 
thought that he was going to lose her 
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appeared to him suddenly in all its naked 
simplicity. He stared into the fire, trying 
to grasp the unpleasant revelation. 

Musette leaned forward, looking up at 
him. 

“What’s the matter, Tony?” she asked. 

Her hand was on the arm of the chair, 
and Tony, almost unconsciously, laid his 
own on it. Her soft and cool clasp 
answered his with a little affectionate 
pressure. 

“My poor Tony,” she said, “you look 
as worried as Saul. What is it?” 

The devil, or whoever is responsible 
for our temptations, suddenly brought up 
in Tony’s mind the recollection of Reg- 
gie’s parting words. He looked down 
longingly into Musette’s upturned face. 
Here, in this strange, gracious girl, lay a 
wonderful escape from the black morass 
into which he had stumbled. She met his 
gaze with steady, wide-open eyes, and a 
rather troubled smile. 

“What is it, Tony dear?” she repeated. 
“Tell me.” 

He slowly moved his hand until it im- 
prisoned her arm, and then bent down 
towards her. 

““Musette,”’ he whispered. ‘Musette.” 

Her breast rose and fell like some 
beautiful white flower, but she remained 
silent and motionless. Tony was so near 
now that he could feel the warm breath 
from her parted lips, and for a moment 
he forgot everything in the supreme hun- 
ger to kiss her. It was as he did so that 
his conscience suddenly broke through 
the habits of a lifetime. 

He stood up quietly in front of her 
and put his hands behind his back. 

“T was going to ask you to marry me, 
Musette,” he said. 

Musette nodded. 

“But now,” said Tony, after a short 
pause, “I am going to tell you the truth 
instead.” He sat down and stared into 
the fire. “I’m ruined, Musette. I owe 
about ten thousand pounds, and I 
haven’t a penny in the world. I’ve spent 
and gambled away every shilling my 
father left me. I had the last five thou- 
sand I can possibly raise, on Little Eva.” 

Musette, who had been listening to 
him with the same half-grave, half- 
smiling expression on her face, got up 
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from her chair and crossed the room to 
a small satin-wood writing-table in the 
corner. She opened the drawer and took 
out something. 

“Ts this your check, Tony?” she asked, 
handing him a small slip of pink paper. 
Tony looked at it in bewilderment. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 

Musette sat down and ‘folded her 
hands. 

“Murray brought it to me, instead of 
paying it into the bank. I thought if you 
asked me to marry you, I’d give it you 
back as a good-by present.” She paused. 
“As you haven’t done so, Tony,” she 
added, “I think I shall have to cash it.” 

Tony dropped the check on the table. 

“T don’t understand,” he repeated 
helplessly. 

“My father’s real name,” said Musette. 
“was Morris.” 

Tony stared at her. 

“Morris,” he repeated mechanically. 

Musette smiled. 

“He was a very good father. He left 
me his business, and Murray to help me 
look after it.” 

Tony jumped up from his chair. 

“Great Scott!” he cried. 

“It brings me in about nine thousand 
a year,” added Musette, with reflective 
inconsequence, “so it would be a pity to 
drop it, wouldn’t it?” 

There was a silence, lasting for about 
a minute. Then Tony came over to 
Musette, and stood looking down into 
her eyes. 

“Good-by, Musette,” he said simply. 
“T am several kinds of a blackguard, and 
I don’t think it’s very probable that we 
shall ever see each other again, but at 
all events I didn’t ask you to marry me.” 

Musette smiled. 

“IT think, Tony,” she said, “that you 
are the only man who has ever paid me a 
compliment that I care about.” 

Then, as Tony turned to go, she got 
up from her chair and stood in front of 
him, with her hands behind her back. 

“And I am sure, Tony,” she added 
calmly, “that you are the only man I 
know who would never bore me.” 

For a second Tony hesitated. Then, 
taking her by the shoulders, fragrant and 
smiling, he drew her into his arms. 





Nickey Burke 


OU remember Nickey, the irresistable son of Hepsey 
Burke? Here you learn how he organized his Boy Scouts. 
This was the last writing by Dr. Westcott before his death. 


By Frank N. Westcott 


110. Nickey, the twelve-year-old 
IT son of Hepsey Burke, (who 

has been described as a David 

Harum in petticoats) the 
Maxwells were in the nature of a 
revelation. At his impressionable stage 
of boyhood, and because of the freedom 
from “airs” which the young rector and 
his wife exhibited, he was quick to notice 
the difference in type. “Some class to 
them; not snobs or dudes, but the real 
thing,”—so he expressed his opinion of 
them. His ardent admiration of Donald 
Maxwell, and his adoration of “Mrs. 
Betty, “gave him ambition to find the 
key to their secret, and to partake of it. 

He was too shy to speak of it—to his 
mother last of all, as-is the nature of 
boys—and these events transpired before 
Hepsey’s second marriage, to Jonathan 
Jackson, gave Nickey a new father. 

It happened that when Maxwell 
boarded with them, Nickey had dis- 
covered that he was wont to exercise 
with dumbells each morning before 
breakfast. The very keeness of Nickey’s 
desire to be initiated held him silent. A 
visit to the town library, on his mother’s 
behalf, chanced to bring his eyes—gen- 
erally oblivious of everything in the 
shape of a book—upon the title of a cer- 
tain volume designed to instruct in 
various parlor-feats of physical prowess. 

The book was borrowed from the 
librarian —a little shamefacedly. The 
next morning Mrs. Burke was somewhat 
alarmed at the noise which came from 
Nickey’s room, and when there was a 
crash as if the chimney had fallen, she 
could stand it no longer and hurried 
aloft. Nickey stood in the middle of the 
floor, clad in swimming trunks, gripping 
a large weight (purloined from the 
barn) in either hand, very red in the 
face and much out of breath. 


As the door unexpectedly opened, he 
dived for bed and pulled the clothes 
under his chin. 

“Land sakes!” Hepsey breathed, 
aghast. ‘‘What’s all this about? If 
there’s a nail loose in the flooring, I can 
lend you a hammer for the asking.” And 
she examined several dents in the boards. 

“Say, Ma,” urged Nickey in moving 
tones, “if I’d a pair of dumbells like Mr. 
Maxwell’s, I c’d hold onto ’em. I’ve 
pretty near smashed my foot with them 
things—gosh darn it,” he added rue- 
fully, nursing the bruised member. 

“T guess you can get ’em, next time 
you go to Martin’s Junction; but if it’s 
exercise you want,” his parent remarked 
unsympathetically, “there’s plenty of 
kindlin’ in the wood-shed wants chop- 
pin’.” 

HE reading habit having been incul- 

cated by this lucky find at the library, 
it was not long before Nickey acquired 
from the same source a veritable collec- 
tion of volumes on the polite arts and 
crafts — ‘‘The Ready Letter-Writer,” 
“Manners Maketh Man,” “Seven Thou- 
sand Errors of Speech,” “Social Culture 
in the Smart Set,” and the like. 

Nickey laboriously studied from these 
authorities how to enter a ballroom, how 
to respond to a toast at a dinner given 
in one’s honor, how to propose the health 
of one’s hostess and how to apologize for 
treading on a lady’s train. 

In the secrecy of his chamber he put 
into practice the helpful suggestions of 
these invaluable manuals. He bowed to 
the washstand, begged the favor of the 
next dance from the towel-rack, trod on 
the window-shade and made the pre- 
scribed apology. Then he discussed the 
latest novel at dinner with a distin- 
guished personage; and having smoked 
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an invisible cigar and exchanged such 
witticisms as accord with walnuts and 
wine, after the ladies had retired, he en- 
tered the drawing-room, exchanged part- 
ing amenities with the guests, bade his 
hostess good-night and gracefully with- 
drew to the clothes-press. 

Several times Hepsey caught glimpses 
of him going through the dumb show of 
“Social Culture in the Smart Set,” and 
her wondering soul was filled with aston- 
ishment at his amazing evolutions. She 
found it in her heart to speak of it to 
Mrs. Betty and Maxwell, and ask for 
their interpretation of the matter. 

Thus it happened that one day during 
this seizure of feverish enthusiasm for 
self-culture, Hepsey and Nickey received 
an invitation to take supper at the Rec- 
tory. In spite of his recently imbibed 
knowledge, Mrs. Burke thought it pru- 
dent to give her son some good advice 
in regard to his behavior. 

“Now, Nickey, remember to act like 
a gentleman, especially at the table; you 
must do credit to your bringin’ up.” 

“Yes, I’ll do my level best if it kills 
me,” the boy replied. 

“Well, what do you do with your 
napkin when you first sit down to the 
table ?” 

“Tie it round my neck, of course!” 

“Oh no, you mustn’t do anything of 
the sort ; you must just spread it in your 
lap, the way any gentleman would. And 
when we come home, what are you goin’ 
to say to Mrs. Maxwell?” 

“Oh, I’ll say I'll see you later.” 

“Mercy no! Say, ‘I’ve had a very nice 
time.’ ” 

“But suppose I didn’t have a nice 
time—what’d ‘I say?” 

For a moment Hepsey struggled to 
reconcile her code of ethics with her idea 
of good manners, and then she replied: 

“Why say, ‘Mrs. Maxwell, it was aw- 
fully good of you to ask me,’ and I don’t 
believe she’ll notice anything wrong 
about that.” 

“Shucks !” Nickey exclaimed in exas- 
peration, “I’m bound to make some hor- 
rible break anyway, so don’t you worry, 
Ma. It seems to me from what them 
books say, that when you go visitin’ 
you’ve got to tell lies like a sinner; and 
you can’t tell the truth till you get home 
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with the door shut. I never was good at 
lyin’; I always get caught.” 

“Tt isn’t exactly lyin’, Nickey ; it’s just 
sayin’ nice things, and keepin’ your 
mouth shut about the rest. Now sup- 
pose you dropped a fork under the table, 
what’d you say?” 

“T’d say, ‘Scuse me, Mrs. Maxwell, 
but one of the forks has gone, and you 
can go through my clothes, if you want 
to, before I go home.” 

“Hm!” Hepsey remarked dryly, “I 
guess the less you say the better.” 


RRIVED at the rectory, Nickey felt 

under some restraint when they first 
sat down at the supper-table ; but under 
the genial manner of Mrs. Maxwell he 
soon felt at his ease, and not even his ob- 
servant mother detected any dire breach 
of etiquette. The meal over, they re- 
paired together to the parlor, and while 
Hepsey took out her washrag-knitting 
and Maxwell smoked a cigar, Mrs. Betty 
gave Nickey her undivided attention. 

In order to interest the young people 
of the place in the missionary work of 
the parish, Mrs. Betty had organized a 
guild ef boys who were to earn what 
they could towards the support of a mis- 
sionary in the West. The Guild had been 
placed under the fostering care and 
supervision of Nickey as its treasurer, 
and was known by a name of “The 
Juvenile Band of Gleaners.” In the 
course of the evening Mrs. Maxwell took 
occasion to inquire what progress they 
were making—thereby unconsciously 
challenging a somewhat surprising nar- 
rative. 

“Well,” Nickey replied readily, “we’ve 
got forty-six cents in the treasury ; that’s 
just me, you know; I keep the cash in 
my pants pocket.” 

There was something in Nickey’s tone 
and look that excited Mrs. Betty’s curios- 
ity and made his mother stop knitting 
and look at him anxiously over her 
glasses. 

“That is very good for a start,” Mrs. 
Betty commended. “How did you raise 
all that, Nickey?” 

For a moment Nickey colored hotly, 
looked embarrassed and made no reply. 
Then, mustering up his courage, and 
laughing, he began: 





NICKEY 


“Well, Mrs. Maxwell, it was just like 
this—maybe you wont like it, but I'll 
tell you all the same: Bein’ as I was the 
president of the Juv’nile Band of Glean- 
ers, I thought I’d get the kids together 
and start somethin’. Saturday it rained 
cats and dogs; so Billy Burns, Sam 
Cooley, Dimple Perkins and me, we went 
up into the hay-loft, and I said to the 
kids, ‘You fellows have got to cough up 
some dough for the Church, and—’ 

“Contribute money, Nickey. Don’t be 
slangy,” his mother interjected. 

“Well,” I says, “I’m runnin’ the Juv’- 
nile, and you’ve got to do just what I 
say. I’ve got a dandy scheme for raisin’ 
money, and we’ll have some fun doin’ it, 
or I miss my guess.’ Then I asked Sam 
Cooley how much money he’d got, and 
Sam, he had forty-four cents; Billy 
Burns had fifty-two cents—and Dimple 
had only two. Dimp never did have 
much loose cash, anyway. But I said to 
Dimp, ‘Never mind, Dimp; you aint to 
blame. Your dad’s an old skinflint. I'll 
lend you six to start off with.’ Then I 
made Billy Burns sweep the floor, while 
Sam went down to the chicken-yard and 
caught my bantam rooster, Tooley. Then 
I sent Dimp after some chalk and an 
empty peach-basket and a piece of cord. 
Then we was ready for business. 

“T marked a big circle on the barn 
floor with the chalk, and divided it into 
four quarters with straight lines runnin’ 
through the middle. Then I turned the 
peach-basket upside down, and tied one 
end of the string on the bottom, and 
threw the other end up over a beam over- 
head, so I could. pull the basket off from 
the floor up to the beam by the string. 
You see,” — Nickey illustrated with 
graphic gestures,—‘“the basket hung 
just over the middle of the circle like a 
bell. Then I took the rooster and stuck 
him under the basket. Tooley hollered 
and scratched like Sam Hill, but he 
had to go under just the same. Then I 
said to the kids to sit around the circle 
on the floor, and each choose one of the 
four quarters for hisself—one for each 
of us. ‘Now,’ I said, ‘you must each 
cough up—’ 

“Nicholas!” 

“Oh, Ma, do let me tell it without 
callin’ me down every time. ‘You kids 
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must hand out a cent apiece,’ I says, ‘and 
put it on the floor in your own quarter. 
Then, when I say “Ready,” I’ll pull 
the string and raise the basket and let 
Tooley out. Tooley’ll get scared and 
tun. If he runs off the circle through 
my quarter, then the four cents are mine ; 
but if he runs through Dimp’s quarter, 
then the four cents are Dimps.’ 

“It was real excitin’ when I pulled the 
string, and the basket went up. You’d 
ought to ’ve been there, Mrs. Maxwell. 
You'd have laughed fit to split—” 

“Nicholas Burke, you must stop 
talkin’ like that, or I’ll send you home,” 
reproved Mrs. Burke. 

“Excuse me, Ma. It will be all over 
in a minute. But really, you’d have 
laughed like sin—I mean you'd have just 
laughed yourself sick. Tooley was awful 
nervous when the basket went up. For 
a minute he crouched and stood still, 
scared stiff at the three kids, all yellin’ 
like mad; then he ducked his head and 
bolted off the circle through my quarter 
and flew up on a beam. I thought the 
kids would bust.” 

Mrs. Burke sighed heavily. 

“Well, burst, then. But while they 
were laughin’, I raked in the cash. You 
see, I had to. I won it for fair. I’d 
kept quiet, and that’s why Tooley come 
across my quarter.” 

Mrs. Maxwell was sorting over her 
music, while Maxwell’s face was hidden 
behind a paper. Mrs. Burke was silent 
through despair. Nickey glanced fur- 
tively at his hearers for a moment and 
then continued : 

“Yes, the kids was tickled; but they 
got awful quiet when I told them to fork 
over another cent apiece for the jack- 
pot.” 

“What in the name of conscience is a 
jack-pot?” Hepsey asked. 

Donald laughed, and Nickey con- 
tinued : 

“A jack-pot’s a jack-pot; there isn’t 
no other name that I ever heard of. We 
caught Tooley and stuck him under the 
basket, and made him do it all over 
again. You see, every time when Tooley 
got loose, the kids all leaned forward and 
yelled like mad; but I just kept my 
mouth shut, and leaned way back out of 
the way so that Tooley’d run out through 
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my quarter. So I won ’most all the time.” 

There was a pause, while Nickey 
looked a bit apprehensively at his audi- 
ence. But he went on gamely to the end 
of the chapter. 

“After we made Tooley run about 
ten times, he struck work and wouldn’t 
run any more; so we just had to let him 
go; but I didn’t care nothin’ about that, 
*cause you see I had the kids’ cash in my 
pants pocket, and that was what I was 
after. Well, sir, when it was all over, 
cause I’d busted the bank—”’ 

“Nicholas Burke, I am ashamed of 
you.” 

“Never mind, Ma; I’m most through 
now. When they found I’d busted the 
bank, they looked kind of blue, and 
Dimp Perkins said it was a skin game, 
and I was a bunco steerer.” 

“What did you ‘say to that?” Donald 
inquired. 

“Oh, I just said it was all for religion ; 
it was church money, and it was all 
right.” 

When Nickey had finished, there was 
an ominous silence for a moment or two, 
and then his mother said sternly: 

“What do you suppose Mrs. Perkins 
will say when she finds that you’ve 
tricked her son into a regular gambling 
scheme, to get his money away from 
him ?” 

“Mrs. Perkins?” retorted Nickey, 
thoroughly aroused by the soft impeach- 
ment. “I should worry! At the church 
fair, before Mr. Maxwell came, she ran 
a fancy table, and tried to sell a baby 
blanket to an old bachelor; but he 
wouldn’t take it. Then when he wasn’t 
lookin’, blessed if she didn’t turn around 
and tie the four corners together with a 
bit of ribbon, and sell it to him for a 
handkerchief case. She got two dollars 
for it, and it wasn’t worth seventy-five 
cents. She was as proud as a dog with 
two tails, and went around tellin’ every- 
body.” 

Silence reigned, ominous and general, 
and Nickey braced himself for the storm. 
His spirits sank lower and lower. Fi- 
nally his mother remarked quietly: 

“Nickey, I thought you were goin’ to 
be a gentleman.” 

“That’s straight, all right, what I’ve 
told you,” he murmured, abashed. 


There was another silent pause—pres- 
ently broken by Nickey. 

“T guess I hadn’t thought about it, 
just that way. I guess I’ll give the kids 
their money back,” he volunteered de- 
spondently, “—only I’ll have to make it 
up, some way, in the treasury. He felt 
in his pockets and jingled the coins. 

Another pause—with only the ticking 
of his mother’s knitting needles to relieve 
the oppressive silence. Suddenly the 
worried pucker disappeared from his 
brow, and his face brightened. 

“T’ve got it, Mrs. Maxwell,” he cried. 
“T’ve got seventy-five cents comin’ to me 
down at the Variety Store, for birch- 
bark frames, and I’ll give that for the 
blamed old missionaries. That’s square, 
aint it, now?” 

Mrs. Betty’s commendation and her 
smile were salve to the wounds of her 
young guest, and Donald’s hearty laugh- 
ter soon dispelled the sense of social 
failure which was beginning to cloud 
Nickey’s happy spirit. 

“Say, Nickey,” said Maxwell, throw- 
ing down his paper, “Mrs. Betty and I 
want to start a Boy Scout corps in the 
parish, and with your resourceful genius 
you could get the boys together. Will 
you do it?” 

“Will I?” exclaimed the delighted 
recruit. “I guess so—but some of ’em 
aint ’Piscopals, Mr. Maxwell; there’s 
Sam Cooley—he’s a Methodist, and—” 

“That doesn’t cut any ice, Nickey— 
excuse my slang, ladies,” Donald 
apologized to his wife and Hepsey, at 
which the boy grinned with delight. 
“We're out to welcome all comers. I’ve 
got the books that we shall need, up- 
stairs. Let’s go up to my den and talk 
it all over. We shall have to spend even- 
ings getting thoroughly up in it ourselves 
—trules and knots and first-aid and the 
rest. Mrs. Burke will allay parental 
anxiety as to the bodily welfare of the 
recruits and the pacific object of the 
organization, and Mrs. Maxwell will 
make the colors. Come on!” 

With sparkling eyes, Nickey followed 
Donald out of the room; as they dis- 
appeared, Hepsey slowly shook her head 
in grateful deprecation at Betty. 

“Bless him!” ejaculated Hepsey, am- 
biguously. 
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“Ghe Honor of 
The Mounted 


ENDOCINO DAN killed his man, fled to New York and 
joined the Mounted; and then his Past rose up to destroy him. 


By Arthur Somers Roche 





ENDOCINO DAN pushed a 

M little pile of gold to the center 

of the table. 
“Call,” he said. 

Jim Robson, the professional gambler, 
permitted a most unprofessional grin to 
wreathe his fat lips. The twain, for 
various reasons, disliked each other, and 
there was more pleasure in fleecing the 
cow-puncher of his two hundred dollars 
—four months’ wages—than there would 
have been in taking ten times the amount 
from some one else. 

“Four aces, Dan,” he sneered. 
that enough ?” 

He spread the winning combination, 
plus an unneeded jack, face up on the 
table. He reached a fat hand for the 
pot. 

Mendocino Dan tilted back his chair 
the least trifle, and his two hands rested 
upon the edge of the table. His head 
went back, and he laughed. Robson 
looked up at him suspiciously. 

“You take it easy, Dan. What’s the 
joke?” 

The cow-puncher’s head came forward 
again, and the laugh left his lips. 

“Why, it does strike me funny,” he 
said, drawlingly. “Here I’ve been play- 
in’ poker a’most since I was weaned, and 
I never struck a deck before that held 
five aces.” 

The group at the bar set their glasses 
gingerly upon the counter. One of them, 
more timorous than excitement-loving, 
edged toward the door—then, discover- 
ing that such a move would bring him 
in the line of possible fire, shrunk closer 
to the bar. The white-jacketed dispenser 
of drinks, who had just reached for a 
bottle upon a high shelf, let himself 
freeze into the stretching position, only 
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his winking eyes, turned to stare at the 
two men at the poker table, breaking the 
rigid repose of his figure. An ominous 
quiet descended upon the room. It was 
broken by the angry voice of Robson. 

“Five aces! You mean to say—” 

“T discarded an ace, Robson. Made a 
mistake that time, didn’t you? Thought 
you’d fixed ’em so I wouldn’t catch any, 
then slipped the ones you needed from 
your sleeve, or—where did you slip it 
from, Robson?” 


THE cowboy’s voice took on a purr, 
so bland and innocent it was. His 
tones were low; a smile curled his lips 
again. But one or two of the onlookers 
knew Mendocino Dan; they knew that 
purring drawl meant fight/ And those 
watchers noted that despite his smiling 
lips, the hands of the cow-puncher 
gripped the edge of the table so fiercely 
that their tanned backs were white. 

It has never been border etiquette since 
the first Phoenician founded a settle- 
ment on distant shores, to interfere be- 
tween two men, evenly matched. And 
they were evenly matched. Mendocino 
Dan was bigger and stronger than the 
gambler, but it was well known that 
Robson could hit a half-dollar tossed in 
the air with four of the bullets from his 
“six-gun.”” Mendocino Dan bore no repu- 
tation as a shot ; indeed, it was only since 
the troubles across the Mexican line, 
bringing danger to the Texans from 
marauding Mexican rebels, that the 
average cow-puncher had taken to carry- 
ing a gun. But to-day Mendocino Dan 
was “heeled.” The fight, if fight there 
was to be, was fair. Anyway, it was a 
fight that Dan was drawing upon him- 
self. The group at the bar waited, but 
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not for long. Hitching himself slightly 
to one side, and moistening his lips with 
his tongue, Robson spoke. 

“You’re not drunk, Dan; take it 
back, or—” 

“The pot? Of course! You cheated, 
like the mongrel pup you are, so of 
course I’ll take it back!” 

He reached for the gold in the center 
of the table. Robson’s hand went to his 
hip pocket. One hand of Dan still 
gripped the table, however; and now 
suddenly he lifted and heaved ; the table 
shot up and joggled Robson’s arm; his 
first shot went wild. And his second 
went harmlessly into the floor, for 
Mendocino Dan, though no gun-fighter, 
could get in one shot while another man 
was getting in two. The gambler pitched 
upon his face and lay still. 

“Kindly run through the deck,” said 
Dan to the men at the bar. “If you don’t 
find five aces—” 

The cards scattered upon the floor con- 
tained five aces. 

“And he fired first, Dan; it’s O.K.,” 
said the bartender. “Better have a little 
something. Eh?” 

The cow-puncher shook his head. 
“Tell the sheriff he can find me over at 
Blake’s place,” he said. And without a 
glance at the still figure on the floor, he 
left the saloon. At Blake’s place, a ram- 
shackle hotel, he procured a room, and 
immediately ascended to it, there to wait 
until the sheriff made a perfunctory call 
upon him. He rolled a cigarette and 
whistled a tune. 


A CALLOUS man was Mendocino 


Dan. Never a bit of remorse for 
the killing entered his heart. Why 
should it? According to the lights of the 
border, the man who cheats at cards de- 
serves death. And Dan had given Rob- 
son a fair chance. Many men would 
have shot the gambler down without a 
word of warning. But Dan had given 
him every chance in the world. Indeed, 
the cowboy had given the gambler the 
chance to sneak out without a fight, had 
Robson cared to take it. There was 
nothing in the happening to reproach the 
conscience of Mendocino Dan. Robson 
was a snake, and Dan had crushed him; 
that’s all there was to it. 
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And the law would feel the same way 
about it. Not that Dan had thought of 
the legal end of the matter in advance. 
The law never bothered Mendocino Dan. 
He had never happened to run foul of it, 
but if the law had ever interfered with 
his own private business, he would have 
ignored it. But the sheriff might feel it 
necessary to take Dan into custody for 
an hour or so, “just for the look of the 
thing.” And a man ought to look his 
best on his way to jail, thought Dan, 
with a grin. He tossed his cigarette 
away and was washing his face and 
hands when a man entered the room. 
Through bubbles of soap, Dan looked at 
his visitor. It was not the sheriff; it 
was the bartender who had witnessed the 
killing. 

“Dan, for the love of Mike, get a 
hustle on. The sheriff’s over at my place 
now, and there’s several of Robson’s 
friends there, and they claim you been 
shoutin’ all around that you intended to 
get Robson. They claim it was you put - 
the extra ace in the deck—that you was 
just huntin’ an excuse to down Robson. 
They been fillin’ the sheriff up with talk 
about you and Robson havin’ a fight over 
a Mexican girl—” 

“T made him let her alone at a dance 
last month. The pup was tryin’ to get 
fresh with her, and—” Dan wiped his 
face with his towel. 

“Sure; J know,” cried the bartender. 
“But Robson had friends; and he aint 
dead yet; he’s dyin’, but he’s had time 
to talk. And he swore to the sheriff that 
he didn’t stack the deck—a dyin’ man’s 
word, Dan, you know. It’ll go against 
you. And he told about the girl ; claimed 
you said you’d kill him; says you were 
jealous—Dan, he’s dyin’ fast, and he’s 
takin’ his oath to these things. You know 
how a jury—Dan, for God’s sake climb 
outa here and make a sneak!” 

“But he fired first,” said Dan, stub- 
bornly. 

“Sure, but his talk, and his friends’ 
talk, makes it look as though it was on’y 
in self-defense, even if he did try to get 
the drop on you. It means a year in 
jail, anyway, waitin’ for trial, and it 
was Robson’s friends that elected Minot 
the county attorney—he’ll be against 
you. Dan, use your head. Maybe it’ll 
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blow over in a while, and you can come 
back. Write to me—I’ll let you know. 
But hustle, Dan, hustle!” 


AN hustled. He hated to run away 

when by all the laws of border life 
he had been justified in his action. But 
the gambler did have friends. These 
would undoubtedly swear that Dan had 
threatened to kill Robson. And Rob- 
son’s own dying testimony, tissue of lies 
though it was—a jury is loath to believe 
that a man in the shadow of death has 
lied. It might be made to look mighty 
bad for Dan. They hanged men in 
Texas! He almost felt the rope encir- 
cling and constricting his throat. 

He reached the street just as a group 
of men were leaving the Gold Dollar 
Saloon, where he had killed Robson. 
They turned toward him, and he darted 
across the street, hurling back over his 
shoulder a last good-by to the bartender. 
In the shadow of some buildings he 
darted up the street to where his horse 
was stabled. He emerged from the 
stable, mounted, in time to see the sheriff 
and a half-dozen men emerge from 
Blake’s place and look uncertainly up 
and down the street. Then he put spurs 
to his mount and shot away into the 
darkness. Five minutes later his -horse 
stumbled over a stone, fell to its knees, 
arose, staggered to the side of the road, 
stood a moment in shaking agony and 
then sank down, sliding over the edge of 
the road into the ditch that bordered it. 
Its left foreleg was broken. 

A mile back, from the direction of 
Calabash, came the sound of galloping 
hoofs. It had not taken Jong for the 
sheriff to gather a posse. Mendocino 
Dan started to his feet, drawing his gun. 
It was dark, pitch dark, and in the open 
country he could evade his pursuers un- 
til dawn. His horse whimpered with 
pain. He bent over the animal. Pinto 
had been a good horse, a faithful an- 
imal ; that it had failed Dan in extremity 
was not the horse’s fault. It was not 
right to leave Pinto here to suffer. But 
the oncoming posse would hear the sound 
of a shot, see its flash. No, he could 
hide the flash, but the sound 
Pinto was suffering, and Pinto had been 
a good horse. The cow-puncher stroked 
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the soft forehead, and his voice muttered 
a soft caress. The horse whinnied gently 
and rubbed its nose into his hand. Then 
he fired. 


A HUNDRED yards from the road, 
“” ina clump of pears, Mendocino Dan 
prepared to make his last stand. That 
the sheriff and his posse were merely do- 
ing their duty in pursuing him, and that 
he would add to his offenses against 
God and man by firing at them, never 
occurred to Mendocino Dan. Had it oc- 
curred to him, it would not have affected 
his grim determination to battle to the 
last. He’d killed Robson fairly ; the law 
might or might not say otherwise; Dan 
would yield only his dead body to the 
law ; alive, with strength to press a trig- 
ger, he’d shoot, and shoot to kill. 

But luck was with him. The rush of 
hoofs, the loud oaths from the members 
of the posse who were friends of Rob- 
son—these had drowned the sound of the 
revolver shot, whereby, to save an animal 
pain, Mendocino Dan had risked his life. 
And now—he heard the posse go gal- 
loping by. A fraction of an inch at a 
time, he shoved his revolver into its 
holster and straightened up from behind 
the tree which had hid him. 

In the darkness the posse would not 
stop to look for his trail; that were use- 
less. The sheriff had taken it for granted 
that Dan had made for the ranch where 
he worked, back toward the foothills. 
The posse would ride until dawn; then, 
not finding him at the ranch, it would 
retrace its steps, and Dan would be— 
where would he be? He had no horse; 
to steal one from a stable or corral would 
not be difficult, but there were limits, 
even in such a time of need, to the elas- 
ticity of the conscience of the cowboy. 

A shower of sparks lighted up the 
night. There was a way of escape; that 
was the train from the west entering 
Calabash. It lay over there every night 
for an hour, waiting for the train from 
the east to pass. Mendocino Dan had 
seen many tramps—If such flabby- 
muscled, whining specimens of humanity 
could steal rides on trains, surely he 
could do the same thing. 

Circuitously Dan made his way back 
toward the town. He skirted its shabby 
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buildings and reached the siding on 
which lay the east-bound train. Half- 
way down the train he paused. 

“Aw, give a guy a chance, can’t yuh?” 
whined a voice from close to the ground. 
“What’s the use o’ puttin’ me off? I 
got a sick mother in New Orleans that’s 
been sendin’ for me—”’ 

“T aint a trainman,” whispered Dan to 
the tramp ensconced on the “rods” be- 
low the body of the car. “I’m lookin’ 
for a chance to sneak a ride myse’f. 
Show me how you do it, will you?” 


HE tramp wriggled out of his pre- 
carious perch. Relieved that Dan 
was not a trainman about to kick him 
away from the train, he gratefully sur- 
rendered his own place to the cowboy. 
“Don’t make no noise,” he said. “Just 
get in there—this way—no, twist on your 
side—that’s right. How far you goin’ ?” 

“Far as the train goes,” said Dan. 

“Yuh can’t stand it,” said the other, 
with the wisdom of experience. “Train 
leaves at midnight; about four, she 
strikes a water-tank. You'll have enough 
then. Crawl out then, and we'll get a 
sleep and somethin’ to eat. There’ll be 
other trains to-morrer night. Hang on 
tight, now. S’long. Don’t do no talkin’: 
some one might hear.” 

It speaks well for the nerve and 
strength of Mendocino Dan that, on his 
first experience at “riding the rods,” he 
came through with courage unimpaired, 
and not all shaken to pieces. His com- 
panion, who rode the rods farther down 
the train, was out on the ground in the 
dim light of dawn, before Dan, and 
softly called to him to “get a hustle on,” 
almost, it seemed to the cowboy, before 
the train had stopped moving. 

In a gully near the water-tank the 
tramp built a fire; in an old tin can he 
made coffee; from inside his none-too- 
clean coat he produced sandwiches. 
Shortly after the train on which they had 
ridden began crawling away, the coffee 
was boiling. A little later the two men 
were lying in the shade of a tree, inhal- 
ing the smoke of cigarettes, “makings” 
for which Dan had produced from his 
shirt pocket. 

“Now we'll sleep,” said the tramp. 
“To-night we'll cop another ride, and by 
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to-morrer mornin’ you'll be a lot further 
away from Calabash than the sheriff will 
dream.” 

Dan’s hand went swiftly to his gun. 
“Sheriff? What you mean?” 

The tramp waved an airy hand. “A 
gambler was killed in the Gold Dollar 
last night,” he said. “I heard ’em talkin’ 
about it round town. Said that Mendo- 
cino Dan done the shootin’. Well, when 
I find a man in high-heeled boots, and 
all the rest of it, tryin’ to sneak a ride 
on the rods—what you expect me to 
think ?” 

“T don’t care what you think,” said 
Dan coldly; “it’s what you’re going to 
say that concerns me.” 

The tramp sat up and looked at him 
disgustedly. ‘“Looka here, pard; some 
guys last night—musta been friends of 
the man that was killed—was shoutin’ 
that they’d give five hundred dollars for 
a look at the murderer—’scuse me”’ (as 
Dan’s face hardened) ‘—I mean killer. 
Well, after I saw you—even in the dark, 
yuh know, I could see your cowboy get- 
up, and things— well, couldn’t | ’a’ 
ducked into town and tipped ’em off 
where you was? Couldn’t they ’a’ snaked 
you offa them rods just as easy? Sure, 
and I could ’a’ connected with the 
money, most likely. But I didn’t, did I? 
And here you start beefin’ and reachin’ 
for your gun I’m a tramp, pard; 
I’m a bum and all that. But I aint 
helpin’ put people in jail—not for no 
money!” 

Dan shoved the revolver back in the 
holster. ‘‘You’re all the aces, friend,” he 
said simply. “I’m for you —now and 
always!” 


AGAIN the tramp waved that airy 

hand. “’S all right, pard. But say, 
you oughta shuck them clothes. They’re 
regular advertisements.” 

“Better wait untii I have something 
else,” gaid Dan, ruefully. 

The tramp arose to his feet. “There’s 
often times,” he grinned, “when a sheriff 
sends a man’s description all around the 
country. Them descriptions cover the 
clothes. So a real wise man always has 
a change or two of clothes on him. See?” 

He peeled his jacket, disclosing an 
other coat beneath it. Then he drew off 
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his trousers, and underneath them was 
another pair. ‘Put them on, pard,” he 
said, “and then we’ll burn your things. 
’Course, them high-heeled shoes will 
show, but maybe, when we strike a town 
tomorrer, I can mooch a pair of shoes, 
somehow.” 

Then they slept. That night they rode 
the rods again, getting off at dawn, when 
the train stopped. The tramp foraged 
for food, and secured it in one of those 
mysterious ways known only to tramp- 
dom. He also brought back to where, 
en the outskirts of the town, Dan awaited 
him, three pairs of shoes, one of which 
was not a bad fit. They stole another 
ride that night, this time inside an empty 
freight-car. And in four days they 
reached Galveston. The tramp had taken 
a great fancy to Dan. Possibly the fact 
that Dan had not hesitated to kill a 
fellow man had much to do with it, for 
the tramp frankly admitted an aversion 
to all physical contest. Dan was a hero 
to the wandering “bum.” And the latter 
proposed that they “bo” north together. 

But Mendocino Dan would not. He 
was no loafer. He wanted to work. And 
while he too wished to go north, it was 
not to the cities, but to the western north, 
where cattle ranged and there was work 
for a capable cow-hand. But he did not 
propose to “ride the rods.” He wanted 
to work his way. And so, with mutual 
expressions of regard, the two parted. 
The tramp swung beneath a New- 
Orleans-bound train; Mendocino Dan 
got a job aboard a steamer bound with 
cattle for New York. 


DAN did not wish to go to New York, 

but this was the only opening that 
would take him away from Galveston, 
and he did not dare remain in Texas. 
His description had been sent broad- 
cast, and the quicker he got away the 
better. So, when a kindly-disposed cattle 
foreman offered him a place looking 
after the steers on the shipment to New 
York, with the promise of a wage that 
Dan decided would carry him from New 
York to Montana, he accepted. 

Ten days later he was paid off in New 
York. His wages were twenty dollars, 
but the foreman had kept his promise 
about enough to take Dan to Montana. 
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The promise had been based on the un- 
derstanding that if no steers died on the 
voyage, Dan was to receive a bonus of 
twenty dollars. For each steer that died, 
five dollars was to be subtracted. But 
not a single steer died, and the foreman 
was so pleased with his assistant’s care of 
the beasts that he begged him to return 
to Galveston. 

But Dan craved the range.. He turned 
down the offer and went ashore. He in- 
quired his way to the Grand Central 
Station, and while the ticket-seller was 
dubiously making out a tourist ticket for 
this shabby patron, Dan felt in his 
pocket for his money. Then he backed 
away from the ticket-window. Some one 
had picked his pocket on the way from 
the wharf to the station! 

Your cow-puncher is no beggar. Nor 
is he much of a borrower. To ask the 
foreman of the cattle shipment, if he 
could locate him, for a loan, would mean 
to promise to return to Galveston and 
help with the next shipment of steers. 
Dan would not do that. Nor did he wish 
to steal rides across the country. Indeed, 
alone, he would starve on the way. And 
he’d probably starve here too, unless he 
begged. 


HAT night he slept on a dock, having 

tramped the city looking for some 
sort of work. The next day he looked 
again for work. It seemed to him that 
he had inquired in every place he had 
passed. But his clothing was tattered, 
and his shoes out at heel and toe—he got 
no work. At last he managed to find his 
way to Central Park. There, hungry, 
exhausted, broken in spirit and body, he 
slouched along the road by the bridle- 
path. He sank down on a bench, head 
on chest. A park policeman, seeing him, 
was advancing, to order him to move on, 
when a shriek from around the turn of 
the bridle-path stopped the officer and 
lifted Dan’s head from his chest. 

Around the turn galloped a frightened 
horse. Mad with fear, he galloped head- 
long, while atop his body, swaying des- 
perately, white of face, sat a girl. They 
were by before the officer could even 
wave his hands. And then, riderless, 
came another horse, as mad with terror 
as the first. 
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The policeman ran into the bridle- 
path. Dan saw him knocked down. The 
cow-puncher shot across the grass; the 
path turned again, and if he could make 
the short-cut in time, he could head off 
the animal. He made it. Then as he had 
often done when trick-riding on the 
Texas range, he swung into the saddle, a 
grip on the flying mane his only aid. 
And no city-bred horse that ever minced 
its way along a bridle-path, whether 
mad with fear or not, could cope with 
Mendocino Dan. A hundred yards, and 
the horse was in hand. Another hun- 
dred, and he was alongside the other 
runaway, on whose back the girl swayed. 
Another twenty, and the arm of Mendo- 
cino Dan had swept her from the run- 
away’s saddle. Thirty more, and she 
was safe, though trembling, on the 
ground. 

The groom, who had been thrown by 
Dan’s horse, thus causing the girl’s 


mount to take alarm and run away, 
came running up—also the policeman, 
and a crowd of pedestrians. And when 
the turmoil was at its highest, Dan tried 
to slip away. The girl touched him on 


the arm. He turned. 

“T haven’t thanked you yet,” she said. 
“T—I can’t—here. Will you come to see 
me?” She gave him a card. Dan stared 
at it uncertainly. 

“Why, ma’am, there aint nothin’ to 
thank me for. I—I done what anyone 
else woulda done. I—” 

“But I want you to come to see me,” 
she said. She took in the tattered cloth- 
ing; but she also took in the fine erect 
body and the eyes that, though embar- 
rassed, met hers fairly. He took in the 
wonderful golden hair, disordered now, 
but doubly fetching on that account ; the 
frank blue eyes; the slim, perfect figure. 
He had never seen a woman like this 
before. She was a woman! One scream 
when her horse had bolted, and then 
never a cry, not even when he swept her 
from the saddle. And no fainting— 
nothing like that. A woman! But be- 
longing to a world a million miles from 
the world of Mendocino Dan! 

“You'll come?” she asked again. 

“Yes’m,” said Mendocino Dan. 

“Looks like you tumbled into a tub of 
butter, young feller,” said the policeman, 
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after he had shooed the crowd away, and 
the girl and groom had ridden off—she 
had not feared to mount her now sub- 
dued runaway again. The officer, a bit 
shaken and dusty from his knockdown, 
was taking, for his report, Dan’s account 
of the misadventure. 

“What you mean?” queried Dan. 

“You got her card. She’s the daughter 
of Simon Blackmar, the big multi-mil- 
lionaire. Only child—guess he can spare 
a thousand or two to the guy that saved 
her life.” 

Dan stared at the policeman; then he 
twisted the card in his fingers. 

“You think—she’ll offer me—money:?” 

“Why, sure she will! What else did 
she want to see you for?” 

The hard eyes of the cow-puncher 
blazed. His slim, strong fingers tore the 
card into a dozen pieces. Without a 
word to the officer, he turned on his heel 
and walked out of the park. Too amazed 
to speak, the policeman watched him go. 
Then the officer touched his forehead. 

“Crazy,” he said, “crazy as they make 
7em.”’ 

A T eight o’clock that night, hungry, 

weak and still jobless, Mendocino 
Dan staggered around the corner from 
Park Avenue and leaned against a fence 
that guarded the handkerchief grass-plot 
in front of an imposing mansion. Men- 
docino Dan had been hungry on the 
range; he had gone two days and a half 
without food or even water, in the 
Mohave Desert. But on the range, when 
the blizzard had caught him, and in the 
desert, when the sun was at its pitiless 
worst, there had always been hope. If 
a man kept on going, he’d come to food 
and water. But here, in the city, a man 
could keep on going till he dropped in 
his tracks, and yet honest food was not 
to be had. Mendocino Dan had honestly 
searched for work; in very desperation, 
he had returned to the waterfront, will- 
ing to go back to Galveston, only to find 
that his friend the foreman had returned 
by rail in response to a telegram from 
his wife, and that there was no work to 
be given Dan by anyone else on the boat. 

There are those smug ones who say 
that always there is work in the city, that 
only the drones are without it. One does 
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not argue with those; one merely tells 
them that they are mistaken, and passes 
on. Often there is not work; and Men- 
docino Dan had found it out. He had 
been seasick on the voyage, and yet he 
had stuck to his job. Now the effects of 
those days—days of agony to the land- 
bred puncher—told on him: he was near 
collapse. And realizing this, he clung to 
the fence, fearful lest he fall and be 
unable to rise. And then, down the steps 
of the mansion, tripped the girl of the 
runaway. 

At the door of the drawn-up limousine 
she stopped, and looked again at the man 
clinging to the scrolled-iron fence. Then 
she spoke to her escort. 

“Why, there he is now! He’s come 
here to see me, and—Bob, he isn’t well!” 

Dan recognized her as she recognized 
him. He pulled himself together. Fate 
had played him, so he thought angrily, 
a scurvy trick in placing him, last man 
on earth to presume on a service to a 
lady, in the position of a suppliant, 
counting on a favor done for favors to 
be given. He shook off the hand of the 
young man; he staggered a step or two. 

“Ma’am, I didn’t come here—I didn’t 
know where I was—I aint lookin’ for 
anythin’ for what I done. ’Scuse me— 
I gotta be goin’—” 

“Sure, we’ll talk that over inside,” said 
the young man called Bob. “No running 
away now,” he laughed. “Come on!” 
He passed a quick arm about the shoul- 
ders of the cowboy. With a strength as 
great as that of Mendocino Dan at his 
best, he urged the reluctant, protesting 
cowboy up the steps, while the liveried 
footman opened the door that had just 
been closed behind the departing couple. 
But the girl was almost as quick as the 
footman. She passed in first; she gave 
a quick order to a manservant in the 
hall; and a moment later, seated in a 
room whose magnificence told the un- 
tutored Dan of immense wealth, the cow- 
boy drank the liquor that the servant had 
brought. Then came sandwiches, and 
his hostess and the man called Bob 
turned away while he ate. 

“Feel better now?” asked the girl, a 
few minutes later. 

The whole thing had been done so 
matter-of-factly, just as he would have 
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done to some starving person on the 
range, that embarrassment left Dan. He 
grinned. 

5 

“T could stop another hawss right now, 
ma’am.” 

“That’s the stuff,” said the young man 
Bob. “To-morrow morning you'll be 
yourself again. Polly, shall we call off 
the dance ?” 

“T’ve dismissed the car,’ 


, 


she replied. 


AN got upon his feet; he noticed, 

now that hunger was gone and 
things were not in such a daze, that the 
girl was in evening dress; at least, he 
had seen pictures of women at balls, and 
they were dressed like this. And the 
wonder of her beauty impressed him 
more even than to-day in the park. 

“Don’t let me keep you folks from 
goin’ where you was goin’,” he said. 
“T’m all right now, and—” 

“Look here, Mister Man,” said the 
young man, “I want you to understand 
that no one can rescue Miss Blackmar 
from a nasty fall—or worse—and expect 
to get away without a little talk with 
me. It can’t be done! I’m Commissioner 
of Police of this city, and if you try to 
leave here, I'll have fourteen. officers 
piling onto you before you’ve gone a 
block. You sit tight.” 

“Better mind him,” laughed the girl. 
“With all his power I’d be afraid to cross 
him. Think—Commissioner of Police!” 

And down in Texas other commis- 
sioners—or chiefs—of police were 
searching for Mendocino Dan, slayer of 
Jim Robson! But Dan was a good 
poker-player; they hadn’t heard of the 
killing in New York; that was a cinch. 

“There aint no use in my makin’ a 
break, is there? Well, now you got me, 
what you goin’ to do with me?” 

“Bob, what ought the penalty to be 
for saving my life?” asked the girl, with 
a smile. 

“He ought to be condemned to spend 
a million dollars,” said Bob. “But,”— 
and he shot a swift glance at the sud- 
denly hard face of the cowboy,—‘‘that 
sort of punishment wouldn’t fit this 
criminal. By the way, my name is 
Peters.” 

“Daniels is my name, Dan Daniels,” 
said the cowboy. 
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The Police Commissioner extended 
his hand. “All joking dropped for the 
moment, Mr. Daniels, I want to thank 
you. You saved the life of the lady who 
is to be my wife next month, and—” 

He said no more, but his hand crushed 
the fingers of Mendocino Dan. 

“And I,” said the girl, ‘can only say 
to you, Mr. Daniels, that I am forever 
in your debt.” 

She held out her hand. Dan touched 
her fingers, bent over them. “Ma’am, 
the debt is paid.” 


THE girl flashed a glance at her fiancé. 
He nodded approvingly. There was 

the right stuff in this ragged rescuer. 

Commissioner Peters cleared his throat. 

“Have you—er—any plans, Mr. Dan- 
iels? You—er—oh, let’s be frank! 
You’re a bit down on your luck now. 
Been in the city long?” 

“It’s hard getting a start in this city,” 
said the girl quickly. “My father often 
tells about what a hard time he had here 
as a young man. He went often without 
a bit of food for twenty-four hours at a 
time, and he lost three positions—jobs, I 
think he calls them—because he didn’t 
have a decent suit of clothes to wear.” 

Dan flashed a look of gratitude upon 
her. The real thing! 

“But Father stuck to it,” went on the 
girl, “and now —well, he succeeded. 
You'll do as well.” 

“Not in the city,” said Dan. “I aint 
a city man, ma’am. I don’t care for it. 
I’m only here by accident; I shipped 
from Galveston with steers, thinkin’ to 
go right out to Montana, but my pocket 
was picked, so—” 

“Cowboy ?” queried Peters. 

“Uh-huh,” said Dan. 

“Would you feel insulted if I loaned 
you carfare to go out West?” 

“If you’re dead sure you know it’s a 
loan, Mr. Peters, I’d take it kindly.” 

The girl interposed. “But why? Why 
not New York for Mr. Daniels? Why, 
Bob, you never saw such riding! Surely 
there must be a place in this city for a 
man who can handle horses so well.” 

“T could easily get him into the 
mounted police,” said Peters, slowly, 
“but I don’t suppose—” 

Dan was a quick thinker. On the 
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range in Montana, sooner or later, he 
would meet men who knew him, who had 
drifted north from Texas. Sooner or 
later, news of his whereabouts would 
drift back to Calabash, and then— And 
the mounted police! He had seen them ; 
he had envied the officers their glossy 
mounts. And here in New York, on the 
police force—who on earth would ever 
look for the slayer of Jim Robson in 
such a place? 

“Why, if I could get on the mounted 
police,” said Dan, “Idunno but I’d call 
myse’f the luckiest man alive.” 

“Can you read? Write? Know arith- 
metic? Geography?” demanded Peters. 

“T’d study hard,” said Dan. 

“Of course he could pass the silly 
examinations,” cried Polly Blackmar. 
“And if he didn’t—Bob Peters, what’s 
the good of being Commissioner if you 
can’t make a place on the force for a 
man that’s a regular circus rider?” 

“Not much, Polly, I guess,” laughed 
Peters. He rose. “Mr. Daniels, you’re 
pretty well worn out. You come along 
home with me, and to-morrow we’ll start 
the ball rolling.” 

Dan looked at his clothes. “I—I’ll 
call around to see you to-morrow, sir,” 
he stammered, “if there’s really a chance 
for that job.” 

“You'll come home with me now,” 
snapped Peters, “or those fourteen of- 
ficers I mentioned will be at your heels. 
Come along.” 

“And don’t worry about the examina- 
tions, Mr. Daniels,” said Miss Blackmar. 
“A man that can ride like you—” 

“He’s just about on the force now,” 
laughed Peters. “What’s the Civil Serv- 
ice between friends?” 


II 


OLICEMAN Daniels was an ex- 
emplar of all that a mounted officer 
should be. None so careful of his mount 
as he, none so neat in all accouterments. 
As for his riding ability, it was conceded 
that Officer Daniels was the best eques- 
trian on the force. His record was spot- 
less, too—never a mark against it. And 
he had been commended five times in 
three years in general orders for special 
bravery on duty. 
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The ex-cowboy lived a life he loved. 
No more did he crave the wide reaches 
of the range. There was more excitement 
in one day being a policeman than in a 
month, herding cattle. And excitement 
was what Dan craved. He loved the life. 
He loved his horse, and his horse loved 
him. It had been carefully taught by 
Dan to follow him as closely as a dog 
when the officer would dismount and 
stretch his legs by walking. It would 
come at his whistle; and at night, when 
its saddle had been removed, it would 
do tricks like any trained pup. Dan 
loved his horse; he loved his position ; 
but more than either he loved the 
mounted force. 

Every so often the evil tongue of 
scandal whispered about the police, and 
men were “broken,” kicked out of the 
department, and landed in jail. But 
never a whisper touched the mounted 
arm of the department. In the rest of 
the force, in all its history, two men had 
‘been broken for cowardice in the pres- 
ence of duty. But they were not mounted 
policemen. Never a smirch, never a stain 
on the record of the mounted! And Dan 
loved it! 

At first, of course, his position was 
merely a “job” to Dan Daniels. But no 
man may study rules, learn them by 
heart and act upon them without, sooner 
or later, placing those rules just below 
the Decalogue. In fact, to Officer Dan- 
iels, they took the place of the Deca- 
logue. 


AL‘9, Dan Daniels came to realize 

that there is something more power- 
ful than money in this world: Law! 
For the president of the greatest trust 
in the world had been compelled, by 
sheer sense of justice, to apologize to 
Officer Daniels. It had happened in this 
wise : 

President Bonnerman, of the Amalga- 
mated Iron Company, had been in a 
hurry to reach a directors’ meeting. 
Arising late, he had skipped breakfast 
and ordered his chauffeur to forget the 
speed laws on his way downtown. Of- 
ficer Daniels had halted the car. Presi- 
dent Bonnerman, peevish with haste and 
hunger, had told the officer his name 
and demanded violently that he be per- 
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mitted to go on. Officer Daniels had 
placed him under arrest. Bonnerman had 
cursed the officer and threatened to have 
him “broken.” To the police-court judge 
Dan had told his story. The judge hap- 
pened to be unafraid of the Bonnerman 
millions. He had read the iron magnate 
a lecture on the civilian’s duty toward the 
law and its enforcers. 

“According to the officer, you have 
cursed him,” said the magistrate. “Be- . 
cause of your wealth, you have thought 
yourself above the law. Because this man 
wore the uniform of a policeman, you 
insulted him. You knew that it was his 
duty not to resent, physically, insult from 
you. You felt safe in calling him names 
that, millionaire or not, you would never 
have dared apply to another civilian. 
But you knew that this man’s uniform 
was your own guarantee of protection— 
from the consequences of your own angry 
tongue.” 

Then he fined the millionaire, and 
Bonnerman, somewhat of a man after 
all, publicly apologized to Officer Dan- 
iels. 


ANIELS never forgot an enemy; he 

never forgot a friend. Peters had 
stretched the Civil Service laws to their 
laxest length—this was in the days be- 
fore the Civil Service was rigidly ob- 
served—to get him on the force. And 
Polly Blackmar had treated him as an 
equal and a gentleman. Daniels felt for 
his chief all the friendship he could ever 
feel for any man; he worshiped Polly 
Blackmar. It may be stated here that 
Daniels never married. Not that he wore 
the willow for Polly Blackmar; he was 
no fool. There is only one woman in the 
world for a regular man, and if she is 
not for him, the regular man will accept 
no substitute. Dan never dreamed of 
himself as a mate for the frank and 
gallant girl with the blue eyes and 
golden hair, but—he never dreamed of 
another mate. 

And Polly Blackmar and her husband 
did not, by the rendering of a service, 
blot out all recollection of the first serv- 
ice. Officer Daniels was a welcome 
guest at the Peters home, although, in- 
deed, being sensible, he never went there 
until after the arrival of Robert Peters, 
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Junior. Then, indeed, was discipline 
outraged ; for a common policeman was 
often seen to enter the home of the Com- 
missioner. And a little later one could 
hear cries of joy from the nursery. From 
the start Bob Junior liked the mounted 
cop. And after a romp in the nursery, 
Mrs. Peters herself would hand the 
blushing giant a cup of tea, or the Com- 
missioner would say: 

“Mr. Daniels, I notice you wear no 
uniform to-day. Therefore, perhaps, it 
will not be prejudicial to discipline for 
you to imbibe a small jorum of juice of 
the—er—rye or corn, Mr. Daniels?” 

“Cawn, Mr. Peters, sir,” Dan would 
grin. And they would gravely toss off 
a toast to the heir of the Peterses. 

And so one morning, as he cantered 
through the Park, Officer Daniels was 
as happy as it is good for man to be. 
His precinct captain had read his name 
in general orders this morning, along 
with much commendation for Daniels’ 
skillful and courageous stopping of 
a runaway. This afternoon at five, he 
was to visit the Peters’ heir; and un- 
doubtedly, after that, there’d be a talk 
with Mr. and Mrs. Peters, the two people 
who were his best friends on earth. Mrs. 
Peters would rally him about making a 
“grandstand play to get his name in the 
paper,’ but underneath the raillery 
would be that approbation of himself 
which, please God, would always be 
there. —The Commissioner would have a 
drink with him, and slap him on the 
back—and, well, what more could any 
man ask? Gone were the old days; for- 
gotten was Mendocino Dan, for whom 
the police of Texas would pay a reward. 
And then, from the midst of the three- 
year-old past, Mendocino Dan, hard, 
vicious, rode into being once more. 
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HROUGH the trees that fringed the 

bridle-path, Officer Daniels saw a 
man slumbering in the summer sun on a 
bench along a footpath. Bending over 
him, and believing himself totally un- 
observed, was a shabby individual. And 
the latter’s hand was in the coat pocket 
of the sleeping man. The officer yelled ; 
the sleeping man awoke; he seized the 
thief, and they wrestled each other to 
the ground. Another moment, and Of- 
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ficer Daniels had leaped a hedge and 
the thief was his prisoner. 

“You'll come along to the station- 
house and make a charge, sir?” asked the 
officer of the thief’s victim. 

The man glared balefully at the thief. 
He brushed the dust from his clothing. 
Well-dressed, it was evidently not his 
habit to sleep in public. The drowsy 
warmth of the day had overcome him— 
that was all. He looked at his watch. 

“T have an engagement, Officer, that 
must be met. I was a little early, and 
slipped into the Park here, and the sun 
and the quiet were too much for me. 
But I must hurry along now, I really 
must! But I’ll appear in court whenever 
I’m wanted. You saw the crime being 
committed, eh? Well, then, you don’t 
need me to make the charge; you can 
make it yourself. And I'll appear 
against him in court. Here’s my card.” 

Daniels took the card, looked at it, 
put it in his pocket and nodded. 

“All right, sir. You’ll be notified when 
to appear.” Then he twisted his fingers 
into the thief’s coat-colar. “Come along, 
you !” 

It had all happened in a quiet corner. 
No one had observed the incident. The 
respectable man of affairs, who would 
never again yield to slumber in a public 
place, hurried out of the Park. Officer 
Daniels drew his captive toward his 
horse, obediently standing on the bridle- 
path. 

“Tf you'll just walk along quiet, I'll 
not put the nippers on you,” he said. 
“How about it?” 

He looked into the captive’s face. Into 
the eyes of the thief came recognition, 
slowly, at first, like the first rays of 
dawn, then complete, as when the sun 
shoots abeve the horizon. 

“Dan! Mendocino Dan 

Daniels’ left hand was twined in the 
thief’s collar; his right dropped like a 
plummet to his hip; it held there. 

“‘What’s that?” His eyes were hard as 
they had been when, in the clump of 
pears, he had awaited the posse from 
Calabash. His lips had drawn slightly 
back from his teeth. He stared at the 
thief. 

“Don’t you recognize me, Dan? It’s 
Billy the Stiff. You remember! We 
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ducked from Calabash that night that 
you downed Robson, and —leggo me 
collar, Dan! Before anyone sees us! 
Leggo, and it’ll look like we was just 
talkin’—” 


THE officer’s hand dropped from the 

collar; his other hand rose from his 
hip, empty, and flecked a drop of sweat 
from his forehead. He stood still and 
stared stupidly at his tramp companion 
of the flight from Calabash to Galveston. 

“Lucky for me it was you that saw 
me nickin’ that guy’s poke, Dan,” said 
Billy the Stiff. “But for the love of 
Mike, how’d you happen to land on the 
police here? How’d you—” 

“Stop it,” cried Dan. “Shut up! 
Lemme think !” 

“Think what?” The thief looked 
more closely at Dan. What he read on 
the face of the officer made him sidle 
away a bit, and made his eyes narrow 
and his mouth draw down at one corner 
in a sneer. And his voice took on a 
whine that held menace. 

“Lookahere, Dan, you aint figurin’ 
pullin’ any rough stuff on me, are you? 
I stuck by you once when there was 
somethin’ worse against you than there 
is against me now. You aint figurin’, 
after how I treated you—” 

Dan’s palms spread before him. “But 
you see, Billy, it was different with you. 
You hadn’t a job with the State. You 
was free; I aint.” 

“What you mean?” 

Quick as the flight of a bird, the 
officer’s hand shot out and gripped the 
thief’s collar again. 

“T gotta take you in, Billy,” he said. 
“Come along!” 

They made three strides before the 
thief got his breath. Then he dug his 
heels into the ground and jerked at the 
hand that held him. 

“You gotta take me in!” he snapped. 
“After what I done. Don’t you know 
what I’ll do? I’ll tip ’em right off what 
you are, what’s hangin’ over your head 
back in Texas! You'll run me in, eh? 
High an’ mighty in your uniform, aint 
you, yuh ungrateful dawg! I saved your 
worthless murderin’ life, and you'd jug 
me for a poke I never nicked! You will, 
eh? Think again! They aint burned the 
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gallows in Texas yet! They got plenty 
rope and men that can tie a collar that’ll 
fit that neck o’ yourn! Turn me loose, 
yuh dawg!” 

The collar became suddenly tight 
about the threatened neck of Dan; he 
twisted his head and swallowed deeply. 
“Yuh—yuh wouldn’t pull that on me, 
Billy? Don’t you see? ‘I got no choice! 
I gotta run you in! But I’ll stake you 
to the best lawyer I can get, and—” 

“Generous to an old pal that saved 
your neck, aincha ?” sneered Billy. “Turn 
me loose! And quick, before some one 
sees us, or I’ll split on yuh if it’s the 
las’ act!” 

“You wouldn’t—not because I’m doin’ 
what I gotta do,” said Dan. 

“T wouldn’t? Why, blast yuh, I'll 
serve my bit and I’ll make my way to 
Texas to dance on your grave, you mur- 
derin’, double-crossin’—turn me loose!” 

The fingers twined in the collar loos- 
ened; there was one second when the 


grasp of Officer Daniels was limp. How . 


easy it would be to let this man go! 
The Park was deserted—this section of 
it. It would be simple to frame up a 
story of the man’s escape; with Dan’s 
fine record, none would think to doubt 
him. And Billy deserved to be let go; 
he had done Dan a good turn three 
years ago. And Mendocino Dan had 
always paid his debts. 

Paid his debts—yes! But with his 
own money, with coin that was his to 
apply to payment. But now—Mendocino 
Dan did not exist. Officer Daniel Dan- 
iels, of the mounted, had taken his place. 
And could Officer Daniels pay the debts 
of Mendocino Dan in a coin that was not 
his to give away? Freedom was the pay- 
ment asked ; but Officer Daniels held no 
fee to the freedom of Billy the Stiff! 
The State held that! And could Officer 
Daniels release that which was the 
State’s? 

Mendocino Dan could have answered 
that question with a laugh. But Men- 
docino Dan had vanished, as quickly as 
he had come. In his place again stood 
Officer Daniels—of the mounted! And 
in Officer Daniels’ ears rang the words 
of Commissioner Peters— three years 
old, but never to be forgotten. 

“Officer Daniels,” Peters had said, “I 
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THE HONOR OF 


don’t know anything about you, except 
that you’re brave and modest. That’s war- 
rant enough for me to stretch a point in 
placing you on the force. The force 
wants men like you, needs them—that 
is, if you are what you seem to be. That 
you are, is a risk I gladly take. For I 
never yet knew a man both brave and 
modest that wasn’t also on the level. 
You are going into the mounted, a 
branch of the force against which never 
a whisper has been uttered. Let you 
not be the first to cause a whisper!” 
Three years old, but ever close to the 
consciousness of Officer Daniels. Never 
a whisper against the mounted! Of 
course, no one need ever know, but—the 
fact would remain, damning the soul of 
Daniels to all eternity! He would have 
been the first to sell the Mounted out, 
to barter the honor of the Mounted for 
his own skin. Though the world might 
never know it, the Mounted would own 
a crook in its ranks. And he, Officer 
Daniel Daniels, would know it; forever 
the knowledge would sear his soul. He 
couldn’t meet the eyes of Polly Peters... 
And not for nothing may a man live 
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by regulations, be aware of others’ faith 
in him, and love his duty. If he be brave 
and modest too, he will do as did Officer 


Daniels. For the honor of the Mounted 
was not his to barter; it belonged to 
others too; it belonged to the city and 
State that were proud of the Mounted. 
It was something with which the debts 
of Mendocino Dan might not be paid. 
Officer Daniels took Billy the Stiff in! 


OMMISSIONER PETERS heard 

Lieutenant Hogan through in silence. 
Then he lifted his eyes to the worried 
face of the officer. 

“And how many heard the charge, 
Lieutenant ?” 

“There was only me and Captain 
Ryan, sir, and Officer Donelly. But the 
whole force might just as well have 
heard it, sir. Didn’t you understand what 
I said, sir? Daniels confesses that he’s 
the man. We had to put him in a cell, 
sir. There wasn’t anything else to do. 
He admits killing a man named Jim 
Robson in Calabash, Texas, like the 
thief said he did, sir. It'll get all 
around—” 


THE MOUNTED 


“Don’t let anyone go near the thief, 
Lieutenant,” snapped the Commissioner. 
“And bring Daniels down here at once! 
Don’t bring him to me, but put him in 
a detention-room. And mind—not a 
word to anyone. I can’t believe—there 
must be some slip-up somewhere. Any- 
way, I want the thief’s charge and Dan- 
iels’ confession kept quiet until I get 
word from Calabash.” 

“T hope there is some slip-up,” said 
the Lieutenant, mournfully. ‘Daniels is 
a regular man; he’s shown that a dozen 
times. He showed it to-day. If he’d 
turned that thief loose—but he wouldn’t, 
Commissioner.” 

Peters nodded ; his face was drawn as 
he wrote a telegram. ‘Send this off at 
once,” he ordered. “And mind — don’t 
let Daniels talk to anyone. Bring him 
down at once.” 

The Lieutenant saluted, and Peters 
picked up the telephone as Hogan left 
the room. He called up one of the best- 
known lawyers in the city, a personal 
friend. He talked for five minutes and 
then ended: 

“Mind, Tom, I’ll want you to drop 
everything and fight his extradition. I 
don’t care what he’s done; he’s a thor- 
oughbred, and he saved my wife’s life; 
money’ll be no object. I’ll phone you as 
soon as I hear from Texas.” 

Then the Commissioner turned back 
to the work on his desk, interrupted by 
the astounding news from Hogan. But 
several times his mind wandered from 
his work. His jaw would harden, and 
his fists would clench. Commissioner 
Peters would go to the mat, any time, 
for a friend ; and Officer Daniel Daniels, 
or Mendocino Dan, as Hogan said he 
had been called, was a friend of Peters. 
Also, he was a friend of Mrs. Peters, 
and of Bob Peters, Junior! And all the 
Peterses are strong for their friends. 
The Commissioner’s work suffered that 
day, for his mind was centered on the 
possible wording of a telegram from 
Texas, and that telegram did not come 
until five o’clock. 

The Commissioner took it from the 
officer who handed it to him. He read it; 
he read it again. 

“Bring Officer Daniels to me,” he or- 
dered. The policeman saluted and van- 
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ished. In a moment he returned with 
Daniels. “Leave us alone,” said the 
Commissioner. The policeman left the 
office. 

“In trouble, Daniels, eh?” said Peters. 
“Did that thief offer to keep his mouth 
shut if you let him go?” 

Daniels nedded. “Then why didn’t 
you ?” demanded the Commissioner. “Ac- 
cording to what he told Lieutenant 
Hogan, he’d passed up five hundred dol- 
lars that he could have made by letting 
the sheriff of Calabash know where you 
were three years ago. Why didn’t you 
let him go?” 

“T couldn't, sir,” said Dan, simply. 
“The Mounted—there’s never been any 
crookedness in it—I couldn't.” 

“And I suppose you think it wont 
give the Mounted a black eye to have it 
known that one of its members was a 
fugitive murderer, eh?” 

“No one can blame the Mounted for 
what one of its members may have been 
before he joined the force,” answered 
Dan. “I’ve kept my record straight since 
I’ve been on it.” 

“No,” said Peters, thoughtfully, “if 
a man will accept the gallows rather than 
betray his trust, I don’t think the public 
can think badly of the force that has 
turned out such a man Well, I’ve 
telegraphed the sheriff of Calabash. 
Here’s his answer.” He picked up the 
slip of yellow paper and read: 

“*Police Commissioner, New York. 

“ ‘Jim Robson shot and killed in quar- 
rel over cards eighteen months ago. Man 
named Phil Brock finished the job that 
Mendocino Dan began. Robson re- 
covered from wound inflicted by Men- 
docino Dan. No warrant out for Men- 
docino Dan. But a lot of Dan’s old 
friends will meet him at the station with 
a brass band if he ever comes back. It 
is well known that he shot Robson in a 
fair fight, as Robson confessed before 
dying that he had cheated in game which 
cost him his life and also in game with 
Mendecino Dan. Give Dan the regards 
of Calabash. 

“*Tames White, Sheriff of Calabash.’ ” 


” 


W! TH that expressionless countenance 
that had been his in the poker-games 
of leng ago, Dan heard the Commis- 


THE MOUNTED 


sioner through. Then, as Peters said 
nothing more, Dan slowly unpinned his 
shield from his coat. 

“I’m mighty sorry, Commissioner, to 
have turned out so bad. I'd never oughta 
joined the force. I hope you wont have 
to tell Mis’ Peters why I quit, nor—” 

Commissioner Peters stared. Then he 
laughed. Then he wiped his eyes. 

“Officer Daniels, this force isn’t let- 
ting go men who think more of the honor 
of the force than of their own necks! 
Why—why—a man that’ll do that—why 
—-pin that shield on your coat again !”’ 

With fingers that shook, Officer Dan- 
iels repinned the shield on his coat. 
With an effort he kept his voice from 
shaking. 

“Mr. Commissioner, I—wont thank 
you now, but—Mr. Commissioner, that 
thief—he aint so bad. I don’t blame him 
for tellin’ on me. And he kept quiet 
about me when’ it looked bad for me. 
I wish you'd tell me the best lawyer in 
the city ; I’ve saved my money, and I can 
afford a good one for him, and—” 

“T’ll speak to the judge,” said Peters. 
“He'll be put on probation. But you’d 
really spend your money for him, after 
he told on you?” 

“Sure; he was square three years ago 
with me,” answered Daniels. 

There was a minute of silence in the 
Commissioner’s office. Then, clearing his 
throat, Peters spoke. 

“Er—Officer Daniels, you’ve been 
three years on the force. To-day you’ve 
shown a loyalty and regard for its honor 
unsurpassed in its history. I—er—you 
know that kid of mine. Well, Mrs. 
Peters and I both think it’s about time 
he was christened. Both of us want his 
godfather to be a man that’s honest, 
modest and unafraid. Also, it really 
wouldn’t do for a common policeman to 
stand up for the Commissioner’s. son. 
He really ought to be a sergeant, at the 
least. Sergeant Daniels, would you do 
Mrs. Peters and myself the honor of 
being sponsor to our son’s christening ?”’ 

Officer Daniels gasped. He choked. 
“Why—why, doggone me, Mr. Com- 
missioner, I—I’d—”’ 

But it isn’t fair to tell of the tears of 
such a man as Officer Daniels of the 
Mounted. 
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mass. Mangled bodies of men were 
hurled straight up into the air. The 
rain of bullets swept hundreds of men 
to destruction instant and _ horrible. 
Worst of all, a fragment of shell or 
bullet, deflected from some savage 
breast, struck the woman at the foot of 
the cliff, standing with shield advanced 
and ax upraised, and she went down 
like the rest. 

“Shall we give them another broad- 
side, sir?” asked Mr. Wyvil from the 
tower. 

“Load again, sir, but keep fast,” an- 
swered the Captain. “I think they’ve 
had enough.” 

“See them run,” cried Mr. Cassilis. 

“The girl is down,” said Mr: Dovell. 

“Was it Dorothy?” asked Mrs. Cas- 
silis, so agitated that she could not fix 
the glasses, her eyes so misted with 
tears that she could not have seen 
through them if she had. 

“It was Miss Arden,” said Godfrey 
Lovell solemnly. “I saw her dark hair 
in the wind.” 

“Where can Robert be?” 
mother. 

“And my daughter,” said Mr. Cas- 
silis. 

“Half speed,” said the Captain to 
Wyvil. “We are getting in shore fast. 
Secure the battery. Do you see them 
running, gentlemen?” 

Indeed, the savages who were left 
alive were fleeing madly toward the 
other side of the island where their boats 
lay. 

“We are near enough now,” said the 
Captain. “Stop her, Mr. Wyvil. Now 
away, you cutters.” 

A hearty British cheer rose from the 
men on deck as the two cutters were 
manned, dropped into the water and im- 
mediately pulled away. 

The course of the Glenarm was 
changed so that she drew abreast of 
the headland and the big signal beacon, 
which still*smoked and blazed furiously. 


asked his 


She was finally brought to a full stop 
as near the reef as the Captain deemed 
it safe to come. Meanwhile the cutters 
had rounded the point, and before them 
down the beach they saw the enemy. 

The Papuans had had enough and 
more than enough. They crowded into 
the canoes and paddled frantically 
away. Several of the canoes were left 
behind, because the slaughter of the sav- 
ages had been so great that there were 
not men enough to man them. And 
some of them had been wrecked by the 
shell that had gone over the plateau. 

The flying warriors were completely 
under the machine guns of the cutters, 
which could have sunk the whole flotilla, 
but Mr. Anesley held his hand. They 
had been punished severely enough as it 
was. 

Mr. Anesley drove the cutters up on 
the beach, and his men sprang out, 
assembled and double-quicked down the 
beach toward the entrance to the up- 
land. The going and coming of the 
savages had made the broad trail easy 
to follow. They passed hastily through 
the stone gates, marveling as they ran 
on, at the evidences of Lovell’s terrific 
battle. Then, leaving the marines to 
follow, the seamen raced tumultuously 
across the upland. 

The plateau was strewn with dead 
bodies. The shells from the Glenarm, to 
say nothing of the desperate defense of 
the three on the island, had wrought 
fearful execution. They did not stop 
to look at the savages, but went straight 
to the mouth of the cave. Lying in front 
of the entrance, shield over her body, 
ax by her side, the empty pistol at her 
feet, lay Dorothy Arden—insensible, 
her face covered with blood. 

The surgeon dropped to his knees be- 
side her. His mates opened his kit. 
First-aid bandages were proffered as he 
made a quick examination. 

Mr. Anesley knew that there we: 2 two 
others to be accounted for. He passed 
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into the cave and stumbled over the 
prostrate figure of Lovell. Back in the 
corner on her knees was another woman. 
She was- pointing a pistol to her heart. 
Anesley had just time to seize Dorothy 
Cassilis’ hand as she pulled the trigger. 
The bullet was deflected and struck 
harmlessly against the wall as she 
collapsed in his arms. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


GODFREY LOVELL LEARNS THE NEWS. 
T? revive Dorothy Cassilis was the sim- 

plest of the tasks which devolved 
upon the surgeon. She had sustained no 
wounds, but was suffering from a nerv- 
ous collapse brought about by disap- 
pointment, shame and fright. Although 
consciousness soon returned, she was hys- 
terical, incapable of giving any con- 
nected account of what had happened, 
almost mad. 

Nor was it difficult to bring Dorothy 


Arden back to ‘consciousness. Her 
wounds proved to be more or less 
superficial. Both women had _ gone 


through almost enough that morning. 
however, to have dethroned their rea- 
son. Dorothy Arden had fully expected 
instant death at the hands of. the sav- 
ages, when the shells from the Glenarm 
checked their rush, tore them to pieces 
and drove them into a headlong flight. 
It is probable she would have fainted in 
the revulsion of feeling and reaction if 
it had not been for the spent bit of 
shrapnel which struck her on the shoul- 
der. 

When she came to, she was in almost 
as bad condition as Dorothy Cassilis, 
physically ; mentally there was no com- 
parison. She had triumphed. Whatever 
the fate of Lovell, he had definitely 
acknowledged her as his wife, and he 
had done it in the most critical moment 
of his career, and before the world,— 
namely before Dorothy Cassilis. 

Now that she had won, the violent 
animosity which had filled her heart 
at the sight and thought of Dorothy 
Cassilis was all gone, strangely enough. 
Dorothy Arden only pitied her rival. 
She realized the great love of the other 
woman, and she was sorry for her. 
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However, with the first return of con- 
sciousness, her mind turned to Lovell. 
He had been wounded half a dozen 
times and had lost much blood, although 
most of the wounds, while extremely 
painful and exhausting, were not dan- 
gerous. It was the wound in the breast 
—from the spear of the savage whom he 
had slain in the window of the cave— 
at which the surgeon looked with grave 
concern. That, indeed, was critical. 

They carried the young man out of 
the cave and laid. him on the blood- 
stained, trampled grass. The surgeon 
made a quick but careful examination, 
and the others watched. 

Dorothy Cassilis was sitting up, rock- 
ing back and forth and moaning in- 
coherently. Dorothy Arden leaned on 
her elbow, her hand touching Lovell’s 
outflung arm. 

The spear had broken off, and part of 
it remained in the wound. The surgeon 
sought to withdraw it, but the barbs 
held. 

“Well, how is it?” asked Anesley, hov- 
ering over the group. 

The surgeon shook his head. 

“Tt will be touch and go with him,” 
he answered. “I cannot tell till I get 
this spear-head out of his breast.” 

“Can’t you take it out now?” 

“No. You see it’s barbed. It will 
need an operation. I can do that better 
on the ship.” 

Skillfully and rapidly he bound up 
Lovell’s wounds. 

“Great heavens,” said Anesley, watch- 
ing. “He’s been wounded in a dozen 
places.” 

“T’ve examined them, and they are 
only superficial. Where are the stretch- 
ers?” 

“There is one on each boat, and I 
sent for them as soon as I saw how 
badly these people were done up. Here 
they come,” he said. 

“Good work, old man,” said the sur- 
geon. ‘Mr. Lovell goes on one, and—’”’ 

He looked at the two women. 

“T can walk if some one helps me,” 
said Dorothy Arden. 

“So can I,” said Dorothy Cassilis, 
struggling to her feet. But the effort 
was too much for her; Anesley caught 
her, or she would have fallen. 
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Dorothy Arden did manage to stand 
upright. With the joy of acknowledg- 
ment and triumph to sustain her, she 
looked down at the white face of her 
husband and prayed that he might live. 

There was no necessity for lingering. 
Gathering up the ax, the shield, the two 
fire-arms,—and a few of the spears, 
which he gave to some of the sailors,— 
Anesley gave the order to return to the 
boat. 

Dorothy Arden’s spirit was high. Her 
will was powerful, her strength scarcely 
in accord. The surgeon walked by the 
stretcher on which Lovell lay, closely 
watching him. Anesley walked by the 
stretcher on which Dorothy Cassilis lay, 
and one of the other officers gave Dor- 
othy Arden his arm, but when they got 
to the stone gates, Miss Arden needed 
more than support. Bowline, the big 
bo’s’n’s mate, stepped boldly up, and 
seeing permission in Anesley’s eyes, 
picked Dorothy Arden up in his arms as 
if she had been a child, and carried her 
to the boat. 

“IT suppose there are some wounded 
savages up there on the plateau,” said 
the surgeon. 

“Aye, but those less seriously hurt 
will have to care for the others,” said 
Anesley. “We have got to get these peo- 
ple back to the ship. Besides, we cannot 
delay any longer.” 





HE men on the Glenarm broke into 

cheers as the cutters approached, but 
the cheers were hushed when they dis- 
covered the serious condition of the res- 
cued. A block and tackle was used on 
the litters. Dorothy Cassilis was placed 
in the arms of her mother and father. 
Mrs. Lovell, naturally, had eyes for no 
one but her son. For a moment Dorothy 
Arden stood alone on the deck where old 
Bowline set her on her feet, but it was 
Godfrey Lovell who received her, and 
there was something in her position that 
appealed to him. He put his arm about 
her as a father might. 

“Do you think he will live?” she 
whispered as the stretcher-bearers car- 
ried Lovell past them. 

“T hope so. He is in God’s hands,” 
said the old man. 

“IT love him so,” said the girl. 
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Old Godfrey Lovell did not withdraw 
his supporting arm, but he bent and 
looked at her curiously. 

“You didn’t know,” she said. “but I 
am—” She hesitated. 

“What?” asked the old man. 

“His wife.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE BEST SECRETARY ON EARTH IS LOST. 


YOUNG Robert Lovell did not die. 
The surgeons of the ship were skill- 
ful operators, experienced and able in 
the treatment of wounds. They did all 
that was necessary, and did it well. The 
young man made surprisingly rapid 
progress toward recovery under their 
careful tendance. And the same was 
true of Dorothy Arden. Indeed, she was 
quite herself in a few days. It was poor, 
mentally tortured, -humiliated, shamed, 
bereft Dorothy Cassilis who was in the 
most nervous and miserable condition. 
Save for a brief outline from Dorothy 


Arden’s lips, the story of their ad- 
ventures on the island had not been 
told. Godfrey Lovell, had — requested 


Dorothy Arden to say nothing about 
that secret she had breathed into his 
ear, until his son recovered. conscious- 
ness. Later, he had urged her to wait 
until Robert Lovell was well enough to 
discuss it with them all. 

By the chief surgeon’s directions, she 
and everyone had been kept from Rob- 
ert. He had been told that they were 
all well and safe, and that within a 
few days he could see them. Weak 
though he was, he had sent his love to 
his wife and his affectionate greetings 
to Dorothy Cassilis, and both’ messages 
had been delivered by the surgeon pri- 
vately to the two women who were un- 
der his care. 

“Did he send any message to Miss 
Arden?” asked Dorothy Cassilis faintly, 
as she received the greeting. 

“Yes,” answered the surgeon. 

“What was it ?” 

“Really, Miss Cassilis, I hardly feel 
justified in—” 

“We three can have no secrets from 
one another now,” said Dorothy Cassilis. 
“She is his wife—that I know.” 
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“T know it too, and it was to her as 
his wife that he sent his love,” answered 
the doctor rather reluctantly, yet keenly 
observant of his patient, something of 
whose history he had divined during his 
care for her. He was very sorry for her. 

Dorothy Cassilis covered her face 
with her hands and lay silent for a lit- 
tle space. : 

“Will you ask Miss Arden,—Mrs. 
Lovell, I should say,—to come and see 
me if she is able?” she asked at last. 

“She is quite able,” answered the sur- 
geon, pityingly, “‘and I am sure she will 
be glad to do so.” 

“Does Mr. Lovell know what hap- 
pened on the island, do you think?” 
asked Dorothy Cassilis as the surgeon 
turned to leave the cabin. 

“Not a thing. He remembers noth- 
ing from the time he was left behind 
until he woke up in the cave desperately 
wounded and sick at heart, to see his 
wife lying senseless at his feet.” 

“Will he ever know or recall?” 

“T think not.” 

“T am glad,” said the girl. 

The surgeon was a wise man. He 
made no reply. 

“Implore Mrs. Lovell to see me,” said 
Dorothy Cassilis at last. “She may not 
wish to, but—” 

“T am sure she will do so; she speaks 
most affectionately of you,” said the 
surgeon. “Pray, calm yourself. This ex- 
citement is not good for you.” 

“And you, sir, you will never repeat 
or allude to whatever you may suspect, 
whatever I have betrayed ?” 

The surgeon lied like a gentleman. 

“You have betrayed nothing; I have 
no suspicions ; if I had, silence inviolable 
is the rule of my profession, you know.” 

“Yes, I know and I thank you,” said 
the poor girl, gratefully. 


DOROTHY ARDEN, to give her her 

old name, was not only willing but 
anxious to see Dorothy Cassilis, and she 
came gladly. She was dressed in the 
garments of civilization once more—her 
own, for the two mothers had taken care 
to bring clothing for the castaways, when 
they left the yacht. With no evidence of 
the wounds she had sustained, save a 
white bandage around her head, and the 
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pallor of her face, she stood in the door- 
way looking down at the other girl. She 
was very sorry for her poor sister in ad- 
venture, and profoundly touched by her 
unfortunate plight. 

“What must you think of me?” began 
Dorothy Cassilis, her eyes brimming 
with tears, a faint color coming into her 
cheeks, her lips twitching nervously. 

“You didn’t know,” gently began 
Dorothy Arden, coming a step nearer. 
“You thought he loved you; you thought 
that I had no right. I can understand 
everything.” She was very close now. 
Suddenly she bent down and slipped her 
arm under the other girl’s head. She laid 
her cheek against that of her wretched 
companion. ‘My poor child,” she said, 
“you loved him very much, and I have 
no doubt that the fault was more his 
than yours.” 

“No, no,” said the other woman, “it 
was all my fault. What must he think 
of me?” 

“He thinks of you, he must think of 
you, he will think of you, as of a brave 
and faithful friend who shared the hard- 
ships and perils and fought the last 
battle by his side.” 

“But when he knows that I—that— 
I tried—to—to—” 

She could bear to lose his love, she 
could bear to see Dorothy Arden his 
wife, but that he should look at her and 
recall her effort to claim him as her hus- 
band—that way madness lay. Her eyes, 
her face, her whole body, was filled 
with terror and horror. 

“He doesn’t know a thing that hap- 
pened, the doctor says. He never will. 
Everything on the island is blank to 
him. The shock, the wounds, have re- 
stored his memory. He takes up life just 
where he left it off when we plunged 
down that little ravine. Everything that 
occurred on the island is unknown. His 
life until he was hurled back from that 
battle in the window of the cave is a 
blank.” 

“But you know.” 

“Yes, and I understand. I would have 
done the same thing myself.” 

“He is your husband.” 

“Yes, but that is your secret, not mine 
or his, and it is one thing he will never 
learn from me.” 
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THE ISLAND 


Dorothy Cassilis looked up into the 
firm, strong face bending above her, 
more beautiful in its tenderness and pity 
and in its desire to comfort, than she 
had ever admitted it could be. 

“And you must not think that I think 
any the less of you,” continued Dorothy 
Arden. “It was a terrible situation. My 
husband had undoubtedly given you 
cause to think you had gained his affec- 
tion. I blame him for that. But when 
I think how charming you were, and 
are, and how hateful I was to him on 
the ship, I can understand and forgive 
him, and I want you to forgive him too.” 

“Don’t talk of forgiveness to me,” 
said Dorothy Cassilis, “for you know 
the fault is all mine. Anyway, I love 
him still. Why should I deny it or con- 
ceal it from you?” 

“You poor child,” said the other 
woman, compassionately taking her 
sister once more to her heart. 
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A FEW DAYS later the passengers 

on the Glenarm—with the Cap- 
tain; Mr. Wyvil, the executive officer ; 
Mr. Anesley, who had been associated 
with the rescue ; and the surgeon and the 
chaplain who had ministered unweary- 
ingly to all of them, and who had been 
a great comfort to the women—gathered 
in the Admiral’s: cabin to hear the story 
of the castaways. Robert Lovell reclined 
in an invalid’s chair. He was still weak 
and helpless, but very happy and as in- 
terested as anyone to hear the account 
of those eventful days in which he had 
played a part, of which he yet remem- 
bered nothing. Dorothy Cassilis, also 
gaining health and strength again, was 
supported in her mother’s arms. Do- 
rothy Arden had quietly taken her place 
by Lovell’s side, and the narration of 
their surprising adventures naturally 
fell to her as the strongest. She took 
his hand as she talked, and no one 
seemed to think the action strange or 
questionable. 

She told to the eager and intent little 
congregation the story of that strange 
sojourn. Minimizing her own part and 
emphasizing what the others had done, 
she set forth in detail all that happened 
from the time they heard the warning 
guns of the Wanderer and saw the com- 
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ing of the storm till the time she fell 
senseless at the foot of the cliff in front 
of the entrance to the cave, within which 
lay her unconscious husband and the 
other woman. 

She enjoyed to the full the power of 
graphic and vivid narration. Something 
of the old man’s terseness of style and 
something of the younger man’s felicity 
of expression she had. Her audience 
hung breathlessly on her words as she 
described the terrific scenes of the last 
day. 

“Your son, Mr. Lovell,” she said at 
last, “played the man that morning, and 
it was well, for without his great fight- 
ing none of us would be here to tell the 
story.” 

“It seems to me that you two women 
did your parts,” said old Godfrey Lov- 
ell. 

“We did what we could,” answered 
the woman simply. “If Miss Cassilis 
yonder had not carried the rifle to your 
son in the stone gates, we would have 
been lost ; although he does not remem- 
ber her coming, that is the plain truth,” 
she went on magnanimously. Then she 
turned to the man, and no one present 
could mistake the look she gave him. 
“Robert,” she asked, “can you not recall 
anything? Our life on the island, the 
battle, how you fought for us, any- 
thing ?” 

And like the clasp of hands, the fa- 
miliar use of the name passed almost 
unnoticed. It seemed somehow alto- 
gether fitting and natural under the 
strange circumstances, and it was ob- 
viously equally agreeable to the young 
man and the young woman. 

“TI remember absolutely nothing,” an- 
swered Lovell, the light and worship in 
his eyes matching her own, “from the 
time we plunged over the cliff till the 
time I saw you at my feet in the cave, 
the blood running from your temple, 
just as I saw you that morning when I 
finished the story in my office after you 
fell, the day we were married, you 
know.” 

“Tt’s true, then?” said old Godfrey 
Lovell quickly, holding his wife with a 
firm hand as she started violently. “You 
are my son’s wife?” 

“Yes, it is true,” came the firm an- 
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swer, for Dorothy Arden had fought 
too long and too hard. for her husband 
to hesitate to claim him now. 

“Thank God, it is true,” said Robert 
Lovell, fondly. 

“But I thought,” burst out Mrs. Lov- 
ell, “that Dorothy Cassilis—” 

“Mr. Lovell and I knew about your 
plans for us,” said Dorothy Cassilis 
quickly, forcing herself to speak,’ al- 
though her love was so strong that fact 
and words wrung her heart, “but they 
were not our plans, and even if they 
had been,” she went on, gaining cour- 


age, “Mr. Lovell was already married. 


You have heard from Mrs. Robert Lov- 
ell”—-and Dorothy Arden started at 
those words, for it was the first time 
anyone had so addressed her — “her 
story of the island; let me tell now not 
what happened to us, for that has been 
told better than I can tell it, but what 
Mrs. Lovell herself did. I was helpless. 
We would have died without her; from 
the very moment we dragged Mr. 
Lovell unconscious and helpless to the 
niche in the rock on the beach, she 
took the load. I, we, owe everything 
to her.” 

“Do you remember,” interrupted 
Dorothy Arden, in her turn, “how you 
did your part that day, although your 
foot was so cut by the fall in which you 
had lost your shoe, that every step was 
agony? And you never even mentioned 
it. I did not find it out until you almost 
fainted. It was weeks before Miss Cas- 
silis could bear her weight on that foot.” 

“It was nothing,” said Dorothy Cas- 
silis quickly. “You nursed us both back 
to health and strength. And in the last 
day of battle, well, I am ashamed to 
say that I only sat within the cave and 
waited.” 

“You forget you shot the man who 
had climbed to the entrance and would 
have killed me,” protested Dorothy 
Arden. 

“I did not know what I was doing,” 
continued the other. “It was you who 
fought and you who saved us. Yes, in- 
deed, as you say, Mr. Lovell showed him- 
self our true and knightly defender. 
You don’t know how he fought in the 
pass and held them back until the bea- 
con was lighted and we could join him. 


THE ISLAND OF SURPRISE 


And it was Mrs. Lovell who lighted the 
beacon, gentlemen. Hers was_ the 
greater risk. It was magnificent. I was 
there. I saw part of it. Oh, I was ter- 
ribly afraid. I am not made of such 
stern and rugged fiber, but I know a 
soldier and gentleman when I see one, 
and I know a woman fit to be his wife; 
and you,”—she rose to her feet, her 
mother supporting her, and came over 
to Dorothy Arden and laid her hand 
upon her shoulder,—‘“and you are she,” 
she said. “Mr. Lovell, I congratulate 
you from the bottom of my heart. You 
have won the noblest woman on earth. 
May you value her and make her 
happy.” 

She turned away. She could do no 
more. She had made amends. The men 
rose, some of them at least suspecting, 
and all of them respecting. They helped 
her back to her cabin. It was a fine, 
brave ending of her romance. Her 
mother sent them all out of the little 
room, and on the breast which had nour- 
ished her in her infancy, Dorothy Cassilis 
sobbed out the truth, which she would 
tell to no one else, and which she knew 
Dorothy Arden would also never tell. 

There was a little silence in the great 
cabin after Dorothy Cassilis was gone. 

“T had other plans for Robert ; we had 
other hopes, Dan,” said Godfrey Lovell, 
turning to his friend and extending his 
hand, which the other grasped warmly. 
“And all that I have seen and heard 
about Miss Cassilis makes me feel that 
she is a woman worthy of any man’s 
affection ; but that is past.” 

“It is impossible not to believe the 
genuineness of her tribute to Miss Ar- 
den—pardon me, Mrs. Lovell, your son’s 
wife. She too is a woman any man 
might be proud to call his wife, or his 
daughter,” said Mr. Cassilis, generously 
putting away his own disappointment. 

“My dear girl,” said Godfrey Lovell, 
stepping over to her, “I knew your 
father. You have been a faithful help 
to me. Let me take his place in the new 
relationship.” 

“If it were not for you,” said Mrs. 
Lovell, ‘‘Robert would not be here. I 
am grateful; yes, and I am proud that 
you should be his wife.” 

“Thank you, Mother, Father and all,” 
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The last word in 


GRAPE JUICE 


HIS “ad” is addressed to folks who have been indifferent about 
grape juice, and to those who like grape juice, but would favor 
a better, if there were a better. 


After years of research in every phase Royal Purple is the pure juice of choic- 
of grape juice production—from growing est selected Concords. It has a taste and 
to bottling—we have finally produced what tang—without tartness—that you'll recog- 
we believe is the last word in grape juice. nize at once as different and better. 


Nineteen-fifteen is the first year the readers of the Red Book have had to 
enjoy real grape juice — the kind that satisfies after the glass is empty! 
you want to know what this actually means, just try Royal Purple. 
Good druggists and grocers have Royal Purple; good Soda Fountains serve it. Ask for it, 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send $3 for a case of a dozen pints, shipped prepaid. 


——ROYAL PURPLE— 
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said Robert Lovell; and Dorothy Ar- 
den’s throat was so full that she could 
not utter a word. 

Mr. Cassilis shook the younger Lov- 
ell’s wife warmly by the hand and added 
his own congratulations. 


“Tt ADIES and gentlemen, we are not 

drinking anything stronger than 
tea or coffee while the war-is on, but this, 
I take it, is an exception,” said Captain 
Hassell, tactfully breaking the awkward 
pause. 

He touched an electric bell by his 
side and whispered a word to Anesley, 
who transmitted it to the steward, who 
presently entered. 

“T never heard anything like this 
story, and I’ve heard strange things in 
my forty years’ service,” the Captain 
continued. “I don’t wonder that you call 
it the Island of Surprise. Mr. Lovell 
from all accounts behaved like a hero, 
and the conduct of the two women was 
beyond all praise. Gentlemen, we will 
break the rule this morning. Fill your 
glasses, and drink to the health and hap- 
piness of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lovell.” 

It was indeed an occasion where rules 
might be broken. By and by they all 
filed out of the cabin. 

“T’ve lost the best private secretary on 
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THE ISLAND OF SURPRISE 


earth,” said old Godfrey Lovell as he 
passed through the door. 

“True, perhaps,” admitted his wife, 
smiling up at him, “but we’ve gained a 
daughter, which is better.” 

At last Robert Lovell and his wife 
Dorothy were alone. 

“T wish,” said he as his wife bent over 
him, “that I could remember what hap- 
pened on the island. I wonder if I did 
all those things that you said. I won- 
der if I played the man and gentleman 
all the time. Will you tell me?” 

“Ask me anything you like, Robert,” 
answered his wife, ‘and I will tell you 
just what happened.” Yet she said that 
with a mental reservation. She would 
never tell him of the struggle between 
the two women, or of the offers they had 
made ; nor would she ever reveal his con- 
duct on that day before the battle. “But 
now,” she added, kissing him softly, “‘it 
will be enough for me to tell you that 
I love you more than ever, that you are 
to me the most splendid of men.” 

“T hope that may be true,” whispered 
the man, looking at her gratefully, ‘‘be- 
cause then—” 

“Because then what?” she asked as he 
paused for a little space. 

“Because then I might be worthy of 
the heroine of the Island of Surprise.”’ 
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Remember that the third great serial written for Red 
Book readers by 


begins in the next—the September—issue. 
appear on the news-stands August 23rd. 
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Lf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


The No. 1 Autographic |_| 
KODAK, Junior 


Now fitted with the new Kodak 
Anastigmat Lens, f. 7.7 and the 
Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter. 


Price, $15.2 





Here are efficiency and economy. 


THE LENS. The Kodak Anastigmat f. 7.7 lenses are slightly faster than the best Rapid 
Rectilinears. But their marked superiority lies inthe perfect definition (sharpness) which they 
give up to the very corners of the picture. They are not as fast as the most expensive anas- 
tigmats, but they are fast enough for the usual hand camera work and no lens gives sharper 
results. Made exclusively for use on hand cameras, they meet the hand camera requirements. 

THE SHUTTER. The No. 1 Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter furnished with the anastig- 
mat equipped No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Junior, has variable speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 
of a second, and the usual time and ‘‘ bulb”’ actions. It is accurate, reliable and remarkably 
free from jerk or jar. 

AUTOGRAPHIC. It is ‘‘autographic,’’ of course. All the folding Kodaks now are. 
You can date and title the negative easily and permanently at the time you make the exposure. 

A BIT OF DETAIL. The No.1 Autographic Kodak, Jr. makes pictures 24 x 3% 
inches. It measures 17's x 356 x 6% inches. Has brilliant, reversible, collapsible finder, 
tripod sockets for both vertical and horizontal exposures ; covered with fine seal grain leather 
and is well made in every detail. Simple to use, efficient in its work and economical to operate. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Junior, — -™ 1 nen 4 rey eseed - cams 
Anastigmat lens, f. 7.7, - - $15.00 
Do., with No. 0 Kodak Ball eaten eente and Rep maditiionee wan oS * ° *  eee 
Do., with meniscus achromatic lens, - oe) RS ae 9.00 
Autographic Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2K x 3K, - - < se2~s - - .20 


All Kodak dealers’, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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“The Blind 


By Edwin Balmer 


Do you want to read of stirring events, dra- 
matic situations, remarkable people? Do you 
want to meet the most. interesting man in 
America? Then begin ‘“The Blind Man’s Eyes,”’ 
the novel in which Edwin Balmer and William 
MacHarg have created the most forceful and 
fascinating personality in American fiction. 
Something of the keen insight of Elihu Root, 
something of the massive intellect of Joseph 
Pulitzer, something essentially new and essen- 
tially his own, make Basil Santoine the most 
interesting person you’ve ever met. And his 
eyes? They are the man and the woman who 


serve the blind Santoine, who bring the outside 
world to him; and they themselves are people mighty well 














Edwin Balmer, co-author of “The Blind 


Man’s Eyes.” worth knowing. Don’t fail to begin this vivid, spirited 
and unusual novel in the August issue of THE BLUE 
BOOK MAGAZINE. 





Two Other Great Serials 


“The Hunted Woman” By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


This powerful story of the Great North, by the author of 
“Kazan”’ and “God’s Country—and the Woman,”’ has won a 
host of friends for itself and THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE. 
If you haven’t already begun the story, do so in the current 
issue. It has just reached its most interesting point. 


“The Ivory Child” By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


The famous author of “She’’ and “King Solomon’s Mines’’ 
has never done a better story than this. The episodes 
described in the next installment are espe- 
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| | Book-length Novel All Appear in the 

| |“The Secret} The Enlarged © B * U E 

| | Service Man”| 240-page 

By 

On sale at 
GEORGE DILNOT The Story-Press Corporation, Publishers, 
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i Man’ s Eyes” 
r | and William MacHarg 


The authors of this fine serial fF 
make the strongest team of writing § 
men in the country today. “The ¥ 
Achievements of Luther Trant” 
first made them famous. Since then 
“The Surakarta” and other notable 
novels have given them a unique 
place among the writers of this 
country. They themselves regard ws. . ; 
“The Blind Man’s Eyes” as their 9 W!™ Ypciivgcopuer of “The 
greatest work. 


15 Remarkable Short Stories 


“The Tortoise-shell Princess,” 
by E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“His Conscience Clear,” by HENRY M. NEELY 
“Giving Him Up,” by BESSIE R. HOOVER 


And a dozen other splendid stories by such writers as 


| ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE ANDREW SOUTAR 

} OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 

WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE CULPEPER ZANDTT 
W. CAREY WONDERLY and ELLIOTT FLOWER 


August issue of 


.| BOOK MAGAZINE 


t all news-stands 
North American Bldg., Chicago. 
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The Course Of True Love 


RY was an heiress who wished to be loved for herself 
atone, the strategy she employed makes an amusing tale. 


By Arthur Crispin, Jr. 


| ARY CROSBY was wished 
| M - us by a — — 
ersonally, it does seem that 
Ld a man would have more com- 
mon sense than to die leaving several 
shares of baseball stock to his niece— 
but the damage was done, and | just 
had to grin and bear it. Me, I’m the 
manager of the Flamingoes, and the 
Flamingoes is the club in which she in- 
herited the stock. 

It wasn’t such a very large amount 
of stock—a good deal less than thirty 
per cent of the total, as a matter of 
fact; but even a few shares gave her 
a good deal of importance in the eyes 
of the other owners, and when she ex- 
pressed a desire to travel with the team, 
there wasn’t a thing that any of us could 
say against it which had the least bit 
of weight. Besides, it seems that she 
had been a college chum of Tiny Bit- 
tinger’s wife, and so everything was 
chicken on the chaperon question. 

And the worst part of it was that 
the Flamingo stock wasn’t all she in- 
herited from that thoughtless uncle of 
hers. In addition to that, he’d man- 
aged to depart this sphere, leaving be- 
hind him something over four hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of stocks and 
bonds and moneys in bank, as the say- 
ing goes; and Mary Crosby corralled 
it all, turned it over to a legal friend, 
and started out to have a good time. 

Mary had two weaknesses: a senti- 
mental desire to marry for love and 
an appalling lack of good looks. 

As she told me afterwards (we got 
to be mighty good friends), she felt 
pretty sure she had passed up the first 
ambition when she inherited the half- 
million; but she swore then, and she 
was swearing constantly, that she’d 
never marry any man who sought her 
for her money—which is where this 
story comes in. 








As to her lack of good looks, she was 
reconciled to that. Mrs. Tiny Bittinger 
gave her the addresses of masseuses, 
modistes and milliners, but somehow 
Mary didn’t fall for them very much. 
It seemed downright extravagant for 
her to waste her money on such frivo- 
lous things when the poor and needy 
didn’t even have two bits necessary to 
let them into the very outfieldiest 
bleachers. 

That was another fault of Mary’s. 
A chicken has a hard heart compared 
to that kid’s. Charity was her pet hobby. 
Two days after she received her in- 
heritance she started giving it away. 

But to get back to Mary’s looks. She 
was anywhere from twenty-two to 
twenty-eight years of age. She had a 
pretty good figure and a freckly face 
with a retroussé nose. Not at all bad 
to look at, but scarcely the one best bet 
at a beauty show. And she’d been 
wearing tailored clothes and stiff col- 
lars so long that they’d sort of grown 
on her, and she couldn’t, or wouldn’t, 
shed ’em. So much for the lady in 
the case. 


OW for the men—because, believe 

me, when a woman owning one- 
fourth interest in a baseball club, and 
about four hundred thousand in nego- 
tiable’ securities in addition thereto, 
travels with any crowd of unattached 
males, she’s liable to be courted. And 
she was. 

Say, you just get a bunch of grown- 
up men together some day and tell ’em 
whichever one says the _ sweetest 
things to you gets half a million. Try it 
once, I say, and watch the saccharine 
flow. Honest, a bunch of schoolgirls 
wouldn’t run with them at all. 

There wasn’t a man jack of ’em there 
that didn’t invest ten cents in one 
of these news-stand courtship-guides ; 
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The Heat Won’t Hart the Baby— 


If you keep him outdoors at least five hours 


each clear day. 


If you don’t put too many clothes on him. 
If you let him play on your bed without 
any clothes on at all for an hour each day, 
(This is his exercise. ) 
If you feed him regularly and are sure his 


food is right. 


ae 


SERRE 


And know, you mother with that precious 
little body in your arms—that the food counts 
most of all. What good are air and exercise 
if his little body is not fed by the food that 
will make him grow? He will grow big and 
strong on your own breast milk. And, after 
the sixth month, give one feeding a day of 


Nestlé's Food 


because Nestlé’s is so like mother’s milk the baby can combine the two. Later 
make it two feedings a day until, at last, the baby is all weaned on Nestlé’s, 

Nestlé’s makes summer glad for you and easy for yourbaby. There’s 
health in Nestlé’s and laughter and round little arms that cling and round 
little legs that kick. In Nestlé’s there’s no danger of unclean milk—or the 
germs that grow so fast in ordinary cow’s milk. 


Nestle’s is made from the milk of healthy cows, in Sanitary Dairies. All the harmful, heavy 
parts have been changed so that the curd is soft and fleecy as in mother’s milk. Then other food 
elements your baby needs, and that are not in cow’s milk, are added—all in just the right amount, 


Send coupon. A 
box of Nestle’s Food 
—cnough for twelve 
feedings, Free, and 
a book about babies 
by specialists. 





NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, 252 Broadway, New York 
Please send me, FREE, your Book and Trial Package. 


Name 





Address 
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‘Ber Leaded Shals— 
and Buy Them Right 


[* you would get the utmost in pleasure 
from your shotgun in the field or at the 
traps, you should buy Joaded shells, and spe- 
cify by name the powder you want in them. 

Do not leave to chance this factor which 
so vitally concerns the consistency of your 
shooting. 

Try the different brands of powders. Test 
them. Compare them, Find out which one 
gives you the most satisfactory results, 
and then stick to that brand. 

Many crack shots, old hands with the 
shotgun, who have tried and compared the 
various powders now use only 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


They will tell you that they prefer this 
powder because of its light recoil, its even 
patterns, its high velocity and because it is 
unfailingly uniform in these qualities, 

Furthermore, Infallible is absolutely 
water-proof, weather-proof and age-proof. 

The next time you buy your favorite 
shells, see to it that they are loaded with 
Infallible Smokeless Shotgun Powder. Your 
dealer can supply you in all standard makes. Look 
for the name “Infallible’’ on the box and on the 
top wad of every shell. 

Get our two interesting booklets. They are free. 

Trapshooting is an illustrated book of real 

— ores _ = ot poste 

ike y this of good fellows. 

Heveules Eperting Powders should be 

read by everyone who owns 2 rifle, shot- 
gun or revolver, Write today. 


HERCULES POWDER.CO. 
6 West 10th Street 
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there wasn’t one who didn’t buy a dic- 
tionary for the purpose of corralling a 
few new and choice complimentary ad- 
jectives; there wasn’t a man in the 
bunch who didn’t begin an educa- 
tion in the poets, and who didn’t at 
once begin a course in the purchasing 
end of horticulture. Seems to me that 
candy manufacturers should have 
drafted a vote of thanks to Mary 
Crosby. There wasn’t a man of 
ns + « os 


YES, there was one: Pete Conroy— 

but Pete hardly counts. Pete’s our 
first-string catcher, and in my opinion 
pretty nearly the best backstop that 
ever stepped under the bat with shin- 
guards and chest-protector on. 

Big, towering over six feet, power- 
ful, not especially good to look at, big- 
hearted, studious, a lightning runner, 
and with a wing that would have made 
an eagle jealous. And he paid as much 
attention to women as an eight-year-old 
schoolboy. Honestly, sometimes I won- 
dered whether he really knew that Mary 
Crosby had joined the club. At the 
hotels, or when we were on the Pull- 
mans, he sat by himself reading or else 
playing seven-up with the married men 
of the crowd, while at the other end 
of the car, or in the music-room, you’d 
find the Crosby girl and the eligibles 
of the team ganging together in a bunk- 
slinging contest. It didn’t noways seem 
that Pete Conroy was human; and one 
day when we was en route from Cin- 
cinnati to Chicago, I dropped into a 
seat alongside of him to test him out. 

I needn’t have been so darned diplo- 
matic leading up to the subject, because 
he was ready and willing to spill all his 
dope. 

“Money,” he snorts, “has ruined a 
darned fine girl—that’s what. I’d like 
to have met that kid before this fool 
uncle of hers died and left that pile of 
coin to her. And now—that!” He 
waved disgustedly toward the group at 
the other end of the car. 


“Tt’s natural,” I came back. “Aint 
it?” 
“Veh, it’s natural—I reckon. Flies’ll 


buzz around fly-paper until they get 
caught. And that there girl—as honest 
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and straightforward as they make ’em— 
will marry some one of those smooth- 
shaven, soft-spoken boobs, turn over her 
fortune to him, and be ‘miserable for 
the rest of her life.” 

“Nothing doing. She says she’s 
going to marry for love.” 

With that he curled his lip into a 
sneer. 

“Yes, she will,” he says scornfully. 
“Yes, she will—not. Why, Bill, the 
woman never lived who could fight long 
against the insidious lure of flattery.” 

“You been reading that out of a 
book,” I accused. 

“Maybe so, and then again maybe 
not. Thank goodness that what I 
know about women I know from books. 
Women make me tired. And when a 
right interesting one like this Crosby 
woman happens along, she’s ruined by 
being worth half a million or so—and 
inside of a month she'll be thinking that 
the Queen of England is an also-ran 
beside her. I know!’ 

“You got her dead wrong, Pete, dead 
wrong. That girl has been scuffling for 
her daily grub ever since she was knee- 
high to a drop of rain, and her two 
ambitions aint gonna be killed in no 
such hurry as you seem to expect. You 
notice, I guess, that. she aint yet been 
affectin’ those peekaboo lace waists— 
and the fluffy hair and the high skirts 
and the diaphanous hosiery. I guess 
you noticed that.” 

“Wait,” he retorts cynically. “She'll 
get there yet. She’s a nice little girl 
now, Bill, a mighty nice little girl. But 
she’s gonna have her head turned as 
sure as you’re a foot high.” 

“Pete,” I says, “you’re a _ mis- 
anthrope.” 

“Maybe so,” he comes back. “But I 
aint a blamed fool.” 


MEANWHILE, I was beginning to 
have what the newspaper guys 
term “managerial worries.” With half 
a million ready and waiting for some 
one man in the bunch, that world’s 
series money didn’t look specially in- 
viting. 
Of course, Mary was baseball-crazy, 
and she used to go to every game and 
sit in the press box with the newspaper 
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The Name “Hercules” Coven 
the Field of Explosives 


HERE is a Hercules Powder for every 

purpose. Throughout the United 

States, wherever explosives are used, 
Hercules Powders are known, 

Due to their unchanging uniformity in 
quality and resultant reliability in perform- 
ance they have the absolute confidence of 
the thousands of men who daily employ 
them in innumerable branches of sport and 
industry. 

Hercules Powders merit the enviable repu- 
tation which they enjoy. From raw material 
to the final test, which each shipment re- 
ceives before it leaves the plant, the utmost in ex- 

\j| acting care and skill isexercised in their production. 

Either in the field of healthful recreation or con- 
structive work you should find use for one or more of 
the Hercules Powders. For your guidance and con- 
venience we list them below: 


|| HERCULES pA eg powpans 


Infallible; E. C.; 
HERCULES RIFLE POWDERS 
Sharpshooter; Lightning; W. A. 30 Cal.; Unique; Hivel 
HERCULES REVOLVER POWDER 
Bullseye 
HERCULES PI MAMITE 
G. Dynamite; Extra Dynamite; E. L. 
ee YD. Gelatin Pynemiie; Blasting eichitin: 
E. L. F. Gelatin; Farm 
HERCULES BLASTING POWDERS — 
HERCULES BLASTING SUPPLIES 
plete assortment of supplies including: 
Ae Blasting; Electric Blasting Capes Blasting 


Three of our books should be of especial interest 
to you. One or all are yours for the asking. 
Progressive Cultivation, written in a plain 
understandable style, explains how Hercules Dyna- 
mite will help you produce bigger, better crops. 
Hercules Sporting Powders should be 
read by every one who owns a rifle, shot- 
our. or revolver, 
esas Nana treats of this delightful 
rom the viewpoint of both the vet- 
1 com and the beginner. Write today for 
copies of these booklets, 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
6 West 10th Street 
H Wilmington, Del. 


R. Orange Extra 
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boys from home—and of course her 
various suitors out on the field would 
let team-play go to grass while they 
tried to do all sorts of fancy stunts. 

But she was business from the word 
go, and she knew baseball. That day 
in Cincy when Herzog sent Von Kolnitz 
up to the bat in the last half of the 
eleventh with a man on third and two 
down, and Von grounded one to third 
for what should have been an easy out, 
and Bagley on first tried to pull it in 
with one hand,—and muffed it,—and 
the runner crossed the pan and Von 
took a life on first—well, what she said 
to Bagley after that game convinced 
him that he’d lost about seventeen miles 
in the race for her hand by trying to 
play fancy. 

“And even if you’d caught it,” she 
wound up bitingly, “that wouldn’t have 
excused you. A man hasn’t any right 
going after a ball with one hand if he 
can get two on it. If I was manager 
of this team, I’d bench you a few days 
without pay.” 

That’s the kind of stuff that made 
me like her, and made the boys respect 
her—and the sort of stuff that got Mary 
and me pretty friendly. 


So one day she cornered me, and 

hemmed and hawed, and _ talked 
about the weather and business con- 
ditions and the war, and hemmed and 
hawed some more—and finally she hit 
right out. 

“What is the matter with Mr. Con- 
roy?” she asked with a delightful little 
flush. 

“Pete Conroy,” I returned, “is a 
blasted misanthrope.” 

“Why? And how?” 

“He doesn’t like the way’—and I 
looked her straight in the eyes—“the 
men on this club are chasing you for 
your money.” 

“Oh!” Then with some asperity: “I 
suppose he doesn’t think that any of 
them are chasing me for myself 
alone ?” 

“No,”—frankly—“he doesn’t.” 

“Horrid thing!” she snapped, and 
flounced away. 

I reported the whole conversation to 
Pete. He grinned quietly. 

“The way she can tell how much the 
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men really love her,” he says slowly, 
“is to give her money away.” 

So I trotted back and gave that mes- 
sage. She flushed a pink tint and didn’t 
say a word, 


HE days dragged on. The pennant 
race was pretty close, and we were 
up with the first four clubs—although 
I knew that nothing short of a miracle 


_could give us the pennant. Third place 


was the goal I’d set my eyes on, and 
I was right then trying out new timber 
for the following season. 

And never for one little fraction of 
an instant did the boys let down in their 
attentions to Mary Crosby. She could 
have opened a candy store on the sur- 
plus sweets they sent her. And flowers 
—-we almost needed an extra wagon, 
sometimes, to carry them from the hotel 
to the train. 

As for me, I was having the time of 
my life watching the relations existing 
between Pete Conroy and Mary Crosby. 
It was rich. 

They pretended scarcely to notice 
each others’ existence; yet every time 
either got the chance to worm into a 
group of which the other was one, 
they did it. The few times they met 
they were intensely civil—like duel- 
ists before the word is given. And 
they were falling in love with each other 
so hard that it was a shame to see ’em. 
And neither of them knew it. Pete 
thought he despised her for the way she 
accepted the fulsome attentions of the 
other men, and she thought she was 
angry with him for his scornful in- 
difference. 


PETULANTLY, one night, she un- 
burdened herself to me. 

“I’m sick and tired of this whole 
thing,” she burst out rebelliously. “So 
far as I can see, there is only one in- 
teresting man—who is single—on this 
entire club, and he avoids me like the 
plague.” 

“Meaning Pete Conroy?” 

“Meaning Mr. Conroy. Just that. 
I’m not telling it to you to repeat to 
him (she knew I was going straight to 
Pete with it), but I’m simply crazy— 
wild—to know him. The other men 
make me tired. Every one of them 
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proposes marriage to me every day or 
so, and every time they do, I get more 
and more disgusted with them. It isn’t 
me they’re after; it’s money, money, 
money! They’d marry a Hottentot if 
she had half a million.” 

“That’s the very thing about you that 
Pete does not like,” I interjected. 

“What ?” 

“Your money.” 

“You mean—” 

“That he says a mighty nice girl had 
her head turned when she inherited that 
half-million. And he swears that he’ll 
never hang around with the others 
bandying compliments and flowers and 
candy, because you'd think he was 
after your money.” 

“But I’d understand—” 

“That would never do, Mary. So 
long as the boys know that you have 
that money, they’re going after you for 
it. And even if one of them—Pete, for 
instance, by way of example—married 
you, you’d think it was because of the 
money.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“He wont come near me,” she sobbed. 
“I wish I’d never seen the horrid 
money !” 

“There are many as good fish in the 
sea—” 

“Please ! 
miserable.” 

“But please don’t cry.” 

“T—I—can’t h-h-help it.” 

“Maybe if he understood—” 

“T hate my money—hate it, hate it! 
I believe every one of them would drop 
me if I gave it away.” 

“Hardly that. But I’ll bet that Pete 
is sincere.” 

She looked me square in the eyes. 

“You mean—you think Mr. Conroy— 
1-l-likes me?” 

I returned look for look. 

“Tf I’m any judge—he loves you.” 

“Y-y-you mean it?” 

“Positively.” 

“And you—really think—he’d love 
me—if I was penniless?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“TIf—if—” She smiled gamely into 
my eyes. “For instance, if I was to 
announce to the boys that I had given 
my money—all of my money—to char- 
ity, had sold my interest in the club, 


Don’t talk that way. I’m 
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had kept almost nothing for myself— 
do you think then he would—Mr. Con- 
roy would—” 

“I think he’d propose to you inside of 
twenty-four hours.” 

“If—if I just told them that I had 
given my money away, and made them 
—believe it.” 

Then I understood her plan. I 
grabbed her by both hands and laughed 
with her. 

“Give it away,” I chortled. “Charity 
—that’s it. Charity begins at home, 
you know. And then I'll have the 
pleasure of being big-high-muck-a-muck 
at your nuptials—you and Pete.” 

‘ “And—and you do think it’s a good 
idea?” 

“Good idea! Why, my dear little 
lady, it’s a corker! A wonder! War- 
ranted not to rust!” 


NEXT day she left the team and was 
gone for a week, and during the 
time she was away I allowed myself the 
luxury of a few thousand chuckles— 
real, down-deep throaty ones. I had a 
mental vision of the men when the news 
should be broken to them. It was the 
most clever hoax I’ve ever dreamed of. 

At the end of a week she joined us 
once again. We were at home for a 
three-weeks’ stay at the time. She had 
blossomed out into slightly more femi- 
nine attire, and her hair was fluffed at 
the temples ; she didn’t look half bad. 

The day she arrived at the hotel her 
room was deluged with huge boxes of 
candy, handsome bouquets of cut 
flowers, books and every manner of 
what-not. Pete Conroy alone appeared 
not to have noticed her return. And 
during her trip I had not said a word 
to him about her plan. 

She sought me alone. 

“T’ve done it,” she said happily, her 
eyes twinkling. “I’ve given my money 
to charity—all of it except a very few 
thousand dollars.” 

I gripped her hand and grinned. 

“Great! And I can _ spread 
news ?” 

“You certainly can.” 

I did. Talk about your dramatic 
effect. Man, it was marvelous. At first 
they refused point-blank to believe me. 
Then each and every man jack of them 
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sought her on one excuse or another 
and had the story verified by her. Al- 
most instantly the flood of attentions 
stopped. A few of the men hung on for 
a while, not comprehending how any- 
one, even a woman, could be so foolish 
as to give a fortune to charity and keep 
nothing for herself. But they didn't 
know what I knew—by a long shot. 

One by one, they assassinated their 
own geese. At the end of the first week 
and a half, every man of them had 
throttled any chance he might ever have 
had with her. In a flash she had as- 
sumed the plane which she would have 
held had she been without money from 
the jump. Contemptible the men were, 
yes: but she and I had a hearty grin 
over it. 


ND then things came to pass ac- 

cording to Hoyle. When practic- 
ally all of her attentions had stopped, 
a huge box of American Beauty roses 
was put in her room. The box con- 
tained a simple card: 





MR. PETER HARRISON CONROY 











I don’t think I’ve ever seen a girl 
quite so happy as she was when she 
received those roses, That. night she 
wore one of those dresses that can only 
be described by using the word crea- 
tion. 

That was the beginning of the end. 
The courtship was of the whirlwind 
variety. Pete had no opposition, and he 
did things up to the queen’s taste. They 
were wildly in love with each other. 
Her little trick had worked to perfec- 
tion, and then some. 

And finally the engagement was an- 
nounced. ‘The other boys sheepishly 
tendered congratulations—still a bit 
dazed, and for the first time suspicious 
that her talk about giving away her for- 
tune had been a hoax. When they 
asked me about it, I just grinned. It 
wasn’t my place to pull their chestnuts 
out of the fire. 


THE ceremony was simple but beau- 
tiful. And it was a mighty grate- 
ful and a superlatively happy Mrs. 
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Peter Harrison Conroy who allowed a 
certain baseball manager to kiss her at 
the conclusion of the ceremony. As 
for Pete, he was strutting around happy 
as a lark and lording it over the un- 
successful candidates to beat the band. 

He managed to get me over in a 
corner, and then I learned that he was 
wise to it all the time. 

“It’s. all in knowing women,” he 
boasted. “Y’see, when I saw all these 
chaps making her sick with compliments 
and flattery, I knew it wouldn’t get by. 
And I really was very fond of her. 
And say, wasn’t it rich the way they fell 
for that bunk about giving away her 
money ?” 

I was a mite taken aback. I hadn’t 
dreamed that he was playing a game all 
the time. And I liked Mary. 

“But you are truly fond of her?” 

“You bet your life lam. But”—and 
he laughed aloud in sheer delight—“it 
doesn’t hurt to have a half-million or so 
in the family!” 

Oh! he was a wise guy, all right, all 
right. But I did feel a little sore that 
he had seen through her little game all 
the time. 


LATER, when they were ready to 

start on their very short honeymoon 
trip, she cornered me and thanked me. 
I’ve never seen a woman so entirely 
happy as she. 

“And I can thank you for it,” she 
bubbled. “At first I thought I might 
regret giving the money to charity, but 
I’m so happy!” 

I staggered. 
by the shoulders. 

“What!” I howled. “Do you mean 
to say you really did give all your 
money away?” 

She stepped back and regarded me in 
surprise. 

“Why, of course I did,” she replied 
evenly. “I hope you didn’t think I was 
trying to fool my husband!” 

“N-no,” I stammered. “I—I—don’t 
reckon it would have been just right to 
have fooled Pete.” 

And the only thing I regret is the 
fact that I wasn’t hidden around some- 
wheres when he realized that she hadn’t 
been bluffing for a minute. 


Then I grabbed her 





